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ADVERTISEMENT. 


FmtsuANT  to  their  arrangement  to  issue,  in  conjunction  with  The  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  London,  a  series  of  useful  and  entertaining  books 
for  the  home  circle,  the  undersigned  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  attention 
to  the  present  volume, — The  Girl's  Own  Outdoor  Book, — the  latest  of 
the  series,  whose  valuable  contents,  from  the  pens  of  gifted  writers,  can 
hardly  fail  to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  practically  in  pro- 
moting the  pleasurable  features  of  every-day  girl-life,  or  who  have  at  heart 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  future  women  of  our  land. 

Here  will  be  found,  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style  by  professors  of  the 
healing  art  and  others,  suggestions  touching  the  proper  physical  exercise 
for  girls,  with  instructions  in  horseback- riding,  tennis-playing,  skating,  boat- 
ing, tricycling,  etc.,  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  seaside  on  health,  with 
suggestions  for  recreative  pastimes  while  there,  numerous  instructive  and 
entertaining  papers  on  summer  holidays  and  how  to  spend  them,  on 
social  amusements,  on  travelling,  on  shopping,  on  marketing,  on  gardening, 
etc.,  and  articles  on  ornithology,  astronomy,  photography  for  girls,  and  the 
many  female  accomplishments  which  tend  to  render  home  life  attractive. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  issue  will  prove  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
excellent  volume  from  the  same  source — The  Girl's  Own  Indoor  Book — ■ 
published  some  months  since,  and  now  so  well  and  favorably  known  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

J.  B.  LippiNCOTT  Company. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  habit  of  remaining  too  much  indoors  is  a  common  fault  among  Engh'sh 
women  and  girls.  This  pernicious  practice  in  time  totally  unfits  many  from 
taking  even  a  slight  constitutional  without  extreme  fatigue.  The  Queen's 
practice  of  daily  walking  or  driving,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be, 
is  a  striking  example.  In  sunshine  and  storm,  in  warm  weather  and  cold, 
the  first  lady  in  the  land  turns  out  of  her  beautiful  palace  and  braves  the 
elements  with  the  view  of  preserving  health. 

In  this  book  we  provide  su^estions  for  outdoor  pleasure  and  occupa- 
tion for  our  mothers  and  sisters,  and  also  for  our  too  reclusive  domestics. 
How  is  it  that  our  servants  so  seldom  get  out  of  doors,  except  on  their 
particular  '  day  out '  ?  How  can  they  be  healthy  when  shut  up  within  four 
walls  all  and  every  day  ?  and  how  can  one  expect  peace  and  harmony  to 
reign  in  the  household  when  the  mistress  and  servant  rub  up  against  each 
other  all  day  long,  and  unconsciously  suffer  ill-health  from  want  of  pure  air  ? 

Look,  then,  girls,  inside  this  book,  and  let  each  one  find  out  how  best  to 
improve  her  general  health  by  some  outdoor  occupation,  whether  it  be  in 
pastimes  such  as  tennis,  riding,  swimming,  boating,  skating,  etc.,  or  in  the 
gentler  pursuits  of  botanising,  shell-collecting  at  the  seaside,  observing  the 
ways  and  habits  of  birds,  or  in  the  healthy  practice  of  gardening. 

It  is  true  that  country  girls  have  greater  opportunities  of  studying 
Nature  than  town  girls  have ;  but  in  this  volume  there  is  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion for  town  girls,  such  as  the  wholesome  practice  of  '  making  calls,' 
marketing  (and  the  benefit  to  the  household  when  this  is  undertaken  by 
some  responsible  person  is  considerable),  and  the  like. 

And  the  invalid — she  who  is  so  mysteriously  prevented  by  her  affliction 
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re  valuable  to  any  one  of  us  than  the  health  that  i 
shed  by  intellectual  and  useful  work  done  out  of  doon 
)  more  likely  to  draw  out  the  reverence  and  affection 
s  the  great  and  beneficent  Creator  than  the  careful 
'ful  works  which  we  see  all  around  us  in  the  outside  \ 
)re  in  present-day  life  does  the  truth  of  the  saying  be 
nade  the  country,  and  man  the  town.*  Let,  then,  ou: 
issings  be  shown  in  increased  interest  in  outdoor  life,  i 
of  observation  of  the  marvels  that  lie  around  us  in 
rying  world  of  Nature  1 
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CHAPTER  I.— GIRLHOOD. 

By  Lily  Watson. 

HERE  is  scarcely  a  more  favourite  subject  for  delineation 
by  poet  and  artist  than  the  period  when  childhood  is  just 
melting  into  womanhood.     Longfellow's  maiden, 

'  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet, 

Gazing  with  a  timid  glance 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse,' 

has  won  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  two  hemispheres 
of  rciders.  How  the  elder  travellers  long  to  help  her 
on  her  way  with  advice,  warning,  encouragement !  They 
Ciumot  foresee  what  will  be  her  lot  in  that  undiscovered 
country,  but  this  much  they  can  tell  her — that  vast  issues  depend  upon  her  directing 
her  steps  aright.  They  know  the  unspeakable  value  to  the  world  of  even  one  sweet 
high-souled  woman,  and  the  harm  that  may  be  wrought  if  she  falls  beneath  her 
lofty  vocation.  Therefore  they  would  fain  do  all  they  can  to  help  her  to  fulfil  her 
destiny  in  its  ideal  sense. 

It  is  a  very  delightful  thing,  on  the  whole,  to  be  an  English  girl.  Ruskin  sa^ 
that  the  last  and  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  nation  is  that  it  has  made  its 
young  girls  sad  and  weary.  And  although  there  are,  alas !  many  even  in  England 
who  have  never  enjoyed  their  birthright  of  innocent  happiness,  we  may  hope  that 
the  majority  of  girls  who  read  these  words  are  in  circumstances  that  allow  them  to 
be  innocently  blithe  and  gay  as  girls  should  be,  not  anxious  about  the  future  that 
lies  beyond,  but  willing,  nevertheless,  to  consider  how  best  to  enter  upon  it,  and  to 
play  their  part  as  good  and  noble  women,  in  whatever  station  of  life  they  may  be 
placed. 

So,  dear  readers,  we  will  glance  together,  first,  on  the  general  outlook  from  this 
borderland  where  you  may  be  standing ;  afterwards,  on  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
dangers  you  may  encounter  by  the  way. 

As  I  begin  to  write  upon  this  subject  a  mist  seems  to  fall  upon  the  Present,  and 
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I  Bcc  far,  Taf  IiktIi  ini'>  iIit  mown  of  ibe  PaiL  There  U  before  11)7'  vhion  a 
Ifcauiiful  'ity,  with  tciii{.l'> 'lownd  bd|^U  t^eaming  with  maililc  an<t  gold.  Tbe 
men  tvlto  walk  her  iV'*"\-A  street*  uc  hindioRie  and  graceful,  dad  in  flowing 
g;imtenU ;  Iml  Ilieri:  iii  oik-  >:<<  qrfion,  an  elilcily  nun,  contpicnioui  by  Ibc  plainneis 
ui  III*  fa/e  und  lh<r  »irn|>li'  ity  'A  hit  ^rfo.  A]I  Itun  to  look  al  him  ac  he  parses  by  ; 
Mfiil  riirii',  Mc,  he  ia  tn  ilic  i>\>cn  tnaricct'place,  in  doM  convcnution  inhx  a  young 
UNjihnK,  wliilc  other  dti»n«  crowd  around  them.  Litten  to  hit  words,  which  are 
hk-inx  cHKcrly  Ireoaured  up  \)f  the  throng.  He  teem*  to  be  <juoting  the  lines  of  an 
■ncicnl  txjet : 

'  Kvil  iiiay  Iw  found  ea«i1y  and  by  crowrlt ;  tlie  way  in  itnooih  and  her  dwelling- 

E|tti:e  in  near.  Hut  tjcfurc  virtue  the  Immortal  god*  have  ki  toil;  the  vxy  thither  is 
dig  und  Ntecii,  and  rough  at  lint,  but  when  the  tuinmit  is  reached,  ca-iy  lioei  it 
\te'Ai\\\v,  ihiiiigh  all  wo*  hard  licrure.' 

'Hie  Njieakcr  i*  Kixrutett,  the  place  ia  Athens,  the  time  is  nearly  twenty-three 
renlmlif  hk".     Thi-  utiiry  with  which  he  followed  up  these  lines  to  his  disciple,  the 

y \ii  "1  ;■'!  ,  ill  'V  lie  fiiiiiiliar  to  aomc  of  my  readers.     He  spoke  of  Herculex, 

ill.  ■   i  i  I   I."  I  III  Mill,  who  in  his  youth  lat  down  at  the  point  where  two 

H'l'.     'I ulii'  li  ill-  sliould  take.     Suddenly  two  women  appeared  before 

I  urn  III  II-  i    ■  1  I.  "I . I 'I  "I  I  ;  one  fair  ami  seemly  to  look  upon,  clad  in  pure  white 

t Ill    ■■III.    .  i<  ■  i.ii  .ii:.i  I  111  "lent  bearing;  the  other  of  more  brilliant  appearance, 

uii'i  I      I   i<i IK I  l.y  ;irt,  and  arrayed  in  shining  garments  marvellous  to 

111  li   11        I..    I  III  I.  In iiuiiinnion.  nnd  snid  to  Hercules  : 

Iriul  lliee  wViw^  llic  euHieHl  iind  SLifcst  rouil,  and  thou  shall  taste  of  all  delights,  and 
novrr  Itiiiiiv  11  ImriUliip,     'I'Ihiu  shidt  tliink  neither  of  contlicc  nor  of  toil ;  but  enjoy 
the  hnfiiKl  i>r  livcH,  luiii  oliliiiu  witliout  labour  all  that  thou  desiresL' 
'  U'liiil  in  tliy  uiuiic  }  '  inipilrcd  Hercules. 

'  My  hit  uili.,'  iiiiiiih  hIic,  '  cull  me  I'leiisure,  but  my  enemies  call  me  Vice.' 
'I'lii'ii  Ntr|i|>ei1  lovwnrd  nhc  of  the  modest  countenance. 

'  I  will  not  pioniine  thec  eiisy  delights,'  saiti  she;  'for  the  gods  give  nothing 
pioil  wilhoui  l.diiuir  nnd  ililiHciiie  unto  men.'  Slic  proceeds  to  show  him  how,  if 
lie  will  uliiiiiii  luiiiimr  Inim  lli^  IViends,  from  the  State,  nnd  live  a  manly  noble  life, 
he  iiiuM  liiliuiii  ■■iiniumisly.  ilirecimn  his  powers  of  body  and  soul  unto  lofty  .lims. 
'I'lie  iiiiiiiiaiiird  I'Iimmiic  sneers  iit  her  rival.  Such  ;i  way,  she  says,  is  a  hard  and 
dieuy  one  ioiii]iiueil  to  her  own  llowery  paths.  Virtue  then  eloquently  retorts, 
r\iioninu  the  hollovviiess  of  ilic  sellisli  nllurcment-ii  set  forth  by  Vice. 

■ome  ilrar  to  the  nods,  beloved  by  their  friends,  honoured 
i  H'hen  the  appointed  end  shall  come,  not  in  fori:oiten 
red  lie.' 

iTciilcs  chose  Virtue  for  his  guide.  .\nd  through  all  the 
rtli  Miidv,  of  his  Kiibsei]iient  labours  and  conflicts  with 
il  tiTiHiiy  lor  the  licnelil  of  mankind  there  runs  a  beautiful 
of  the  I'uMltish  Life  can  lead  to  successful  and  honoured 
s;  Hiiii,  >ti.iiij;c  as  it  may  seem,  the  paradox  is  true  that 
.■n  un-ioui;lit.  It  would  not  he  correct  to  push  the  fable 
nalonv,  niul  to  s;»y  th^U  girls  of  the  present  d.iy  are  at  a 
(■i\cii  i-ciiiHi  ncie-vinlv  confrontC'l  by  two  O|i]>osing  influences,  and  have  to  make 
their  ciioii  e  mue  fiir  all  Iwtwe^n  Rijiht  and  Wrong.     No  ;  the  point  of  simil  iriiy 
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lies  here.  The  old  Greek  hero  had  to  decide  between  a  life  of  self-pleasing, 
and  a  life  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  cuiious  word  '  altruism ' — caring  for  others. 
And  that  choice  sooner  or  later  presents  itself,  or  ought  to  present  itself,  to 
every  girl. 

The  little  child  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  to  her  tiny 
consciousness.  The  rain  falls,  the  thunder  roars,  to  disappoint  or  terrify  her 
personally,  and  to  favour  her  infant  enjoyment  the  sun  shines  forth  :  while  the 
animal  kingdom  kindly  conspires  to  himish  her  individually  with  clothes  and  food  I 
With  advancing  years  and  education  these  ideas  pass  away,  but  very  gradually,  until 
at  last  the  girl  sees  herself  as  a  member  of  a  corporate  whole.  No  longer  the  centre 
of  the  creation,  she  is  a  member  of  a  vast  family,  embracing— but  extending  far 
bevond — her  own  home  circle ;  the  other  members  of  which  call,  in  different  degrees, 
upon  her  sympathy,  her  care  and  help.  Duty  now  assumes  a  different  aspecL 
Hitherto  it  has  been  sufficient  if  she  has  fulfilled  her  own  daily  tasks,  learned  her 
lessons,  kept  herself  from  transgressing  rules ;  now  she  learas  that  there  are  wider 
claims  by  far,  and  she  begins  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words — 

'  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dicth  to  himself.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  are  any  to  whom  this  hour  of  awakening  does 
not  come.  But  it  is  only  too  possible  to  see  the  path  of  the  nobler  life,  and  wilfully 
to  close  the  eyes  upon  it  There  are  many  girls  and  women  who  still  remain  the 
centre  of  their  own  universe ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  are  linked  to  them  in  the 
closer  relations  of  life  I 

One  may  compare  the  change  of  outlook  that  takes  place  between  childhood  and 
womanhood  to  [hat  which  comes  to  a  traveller  afler  he  has  been  wandering  hither 
and  thither  in  some  lovely  upland  Alpine  valley,  careless  whither  it  should  lead. 
Delighting  in  the  flowers  by  the  way,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  torrents  as  they 
dash  from  clouded  heights  above,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  present  enjoyment, 
till  suddenly  the  path  leads  aside  to  a  little  eminence,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
vale  is  laid  before  him.  Shall  he  press  forward  to  ascend  the  pure  white  terraces 
that  rise  aloft  like  steps  into  heaven  itself?  or  shall  he  follow  the  downward  slope  of 
the  valley  towards  yonder  distant  marshy  plains  where  insects  sting  and  noxious 
vapours  rise  ?  EiUier  direction  may  be  his ;  but  hitherto  he  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  make  his  choice.  So  the  girl  who  first  obtains  a  view  of  her  life  in  its 
full  scope,  its  different  relations  to  the  life  of  others,  can  no  longer  wander  on  in 
utterly  thoughtless  glee.  Hitherto  this  has  been  right  and  natui^ ;  now  it  can  be 
so  no  longer.  She  may  not  be  the  less  happy ;  but  she  must  be  more  earnest  in  the 
future. 

This  hour  of  insight  comes  at  widely  different  periods  to  dififerent  people.  Some 
maybe  very  young  when  they  are  bidden  to  realise  life  in  its  responsibility;  but 
more  generally,  if  circumstances  are  propitious,  it  would  seem  to  coincide  with  the 
time  when  childhood  is  finally  left  behind.  No  rule  can,  of  course,  be  laid  down. 
And  it  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with  what  is  usually  termed  'religious 
conviciion  ' ;  for  the  heart  may  be  given  to  Christ  in  very  early  years,  and  yet  the 
child  rightly  remains  a  child. 

Well  is  it,  when  the  time  of  awakening  comes,  if  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  the  soul 
be  already  known  and  loved ;  for  the  ideal  life  is  that  of  rightly  fulfilling  relations  to 
God  and  man ;  and  what  is  this  but  Christianity  ? 

So,  when  the  question  comes  to  you,  as  come  it  surely  will — '  What  am  I  gomg  to 


wnen  the  thread  of  Life's  bcginn 
There  is  need  of  meditation,* 

says  the  eldest  of  the  Fates  in  the  second  part  of  Goethe* 
There  is  a  lovely  poem,  *  Irene,'  by  Russell  Lowell,  in 

*  Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfec 

He  says : — 

'For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  si 
In  thought  and  word  and  feeling  so  t< 
As  to  make  earth  next  heaven.' 

If  that  were  the  aim  of  all  modem  English  girls,  the  • 
)€  transformed.  It  is  worth  while  endeavouring  to  do  soi 
he  poet's  vision  a  reality. 
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CHAPTER  II.— OUTDOOR  RECREATIONS. 


I.— EXERCISE,  AND  HOW  TO  BENEFIT  BY  IT. 

Bv  Medicus. 

NCE  upon  a  time — it  might  have  been  six  weeks  ago,  it 
might  have  been  six  years,  or  sixteen, — I  was  spending 
a  few  days  in  autumn,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  nooks  of  dear,  hospitable  old 
Yorkshire. 

This  friend  of  mine,  though  by  no  means  a  wealthy 
man,  as  wealthy  men  go  now-a-days,  was  at  all  events 
ver/  well-to-do.  He  owned — I  might  say  owns — a  good 
deal  of  land,  keeps  hunters,  and  sits  behind  a  pair  of 
beautiful  greys  when  he  goes  for  a  drive  or  comes  to 
meet  one  at  the  station.  His  house,  his  lawns,  his 
garden  and  grounds  are  all  in  good  taste,  which  is 
saying  a  deal ;  and  he  himself  is  the  soul  of  generous 
ho.spitality  and  kindly  goodwill  to  all  who  come  in  con- 
uct  with  him. 

Indoors  one  cannot  help  feeling  at  home,  for  an  air  of  quiet  refinement  pervades 
the  whole  house.  It  is  saying  enough  to  mention  that  his  wife  is  a  Yorksliire  lady, 
and  his  three  stately  and  gende  young  daughters  all  a  father  could  wish  them 
to  be. 

No  part  of  England  is  more  bracing  or  healthy  than  that  in  which  my  friend 
resides.  This  being  so,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  on  the  first  morning  of 
my  arrival,  tliat  breakfast,  which,  to  people  in  health,  should  invariably  be  a 
fairly  substantial  meal,  was  in  this  family  a  mere  make-believe.  I  myself  had  been 
up  and  about  by  seven  o'clock,  making  friends  with  every  animal  about  the 
place )  and  I  was  scarcely  sorry  when  nine  o'clock  came,  for,  rude  though  it  may 
sound,  I  was  hungry,  healthily  hungry. 

'  Where,  0  !  where,'  I  said  to  myself,  'have  these  girls  been  all  the  morning? 
Not  out  in  the  fresh  and  balmy  aii  surely.     No,  that  is  impossible.' 

I  assure  you,  readers,  if  anything  could  have  taken  away  my  appetite,  it  would 
have  been  the  languid  looks  of  these  poor  maidens,  and  their  no  less  languid 
replies  to  their  papa's  question — 
'  What  will  you  take,  dear?' 

From  the  very  way  they  answered,  you  could  see  it  was— if  not  positively 
a  weariness  to  eat  at  all — entirely  a  matter  of  indifference  what  they  pariook  of 
'  Oh  I  I'll  have  an  egg — I  think.' 
'Just  a  tiny  bit  of  bacon,  please^' 
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'  Nothing,  only  a  little  bread-and-butter.' 

I  felt  like  an  ogre.  I  secretly  wished  I  hadn't  been  hungry,  but  I  could  not 
feign  ;  and  there  being  no  lack  of  viands  on  the  table,  with  a  groaning  sideboard 
not  far  off,  I- — well,  1  actually  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  comforting  myself  with 
the  thought  that  I  was  doing  good  ;  example  being  belter  than  precept. 

But  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  want  of  appetite  my  young  friends  exhibited, 
nor  at  ihe  general  air  of  languor  and  ennui  that  pervaded  all  their  actions,  when  I 
found  out  how  tlicy  lived  and  what  their  occupations  were.  I  ought  to  say  that 
all  three  were  beautiful  girls,  though  theirs  was  a  beauty  that  wanted  tone! 
And  remember  this,  beauty  that  wants  tone  flies  away  in  comparatively 
early  life. 

These  girls,  then,  belonging  as  ihey  did  to  a  family  in  which  work  or  labour  of 
any  kind  was  not  by  any  means  compulsory,  devoted  their  time,  when  not  reading, 
or  playing,  or  writing,  to  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  that  modem  substitute 
for  the  ancient '  sampler'  called  crewel-work.  It  is  cruel  work  often  enough  in  more 
senses  than  one.  The  visible  results  of  it  are  very  pretty — this  I  readily  admit, 
but  the  invisible  resuhs  are,  when  it  is  carried  to  excess,  iamentahle  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  here  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  them — contracted  chests,  headaches,  dimness  of 
sight,  brain  fatigue,  languid  livers,  dyspepsia,  stiff  backs,  and  premature  '  sloop.' 

My  dear  young  friends  in  the  North  are  merely  examples  of  a  class  of  people 
to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  life,  who  know  nothing  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
healthful  exercise  in  maintaining  the  body  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity. 

To  thousands  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  it  never  occurs  that  exercise  is  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  one  of  the  best  means  we  possess  of  keeping  sickness  at  bay,  and 
ensuring  long  life.  Many  may  never  have  been  told  that  it  was  so,  or,  having 
been  told,  it  never  rightly  came  home  to  their  understandings,  or  they  only  half 
believed  it. 

It  is  to  girls  such  as  these  that  I  to-day  address  myself.  If  I  were  writing  for 
a  class  of  young  men  students,  I  should  at  once  set  about  proving  in  a  scientific 
and  physiological  manner  the  value  of  exercise  to  the  human  frame,  I  would 
explain  the  actions  of  the  heart,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
generally,  and  even  describe  minutely  and  anatomically  ihe  mechanism  of  that 
great  but  sadly  over-worked  gland,  the  liver.  But  my  audience  is  a  gentle  one,  and 
I  must  deal  gently  with  it,  in  the  matter  of  hard  words  and  scientific  language.  I 
promise  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  my  audience  must  deal  fairly  by  me.  take 
what  I  affirm  as  truths,  and  believe  that  I  am  really  and  truly  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  good. 

'  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  so  nins  the  old  saying,  and  we 
night  add,  'makes  Jill  a  dull  gitl.'  This  is  quite  true,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  play  and  no  work  is  equally  deleterious ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  well-known  to  every  scientist  that  idleness  is  quite  incompatible  with  a  healthful 
existence.  In  other  words,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  in  good  health,  and  therefore 
happy,  you  must  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  five  or  six  days  in  every  week, 
and  that  work  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  duty. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  people  who  have  made  fortunes  in  business  or  in 
their  professional  pursuits  retire  into  private  life,  in  the  hopes  of  enjoying  rest 
and  happiness,  and  doing  so,  in  reality  court  an  early  death. 
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The  prayer,  'Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,'  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  I 
can  conceive  of  no  being  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  or  she  who,  possessing 
wealth,  has  to  spend  this  life  vainly  hunting  for  pleasure  and  happiness.  How  true 
are  the  words  of  the  immortal  Scottish  bard  1 

'  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  shed, 
You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  fled ; 
Or  like  the  Borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  a  snowfall  in  the  river, 
One  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever.' 

But,  while  woric  is  in  reality  a  blessing,  a  blessing  of  so  great  value  that  even  the 
rich  must  seek  for  it  in  some  shape  or  form,  if  they  wish  to  be  well  and  continue  so, 
work  and  exercise,  as  I  shall  endeavour  presently  to  show  you,  must  not  be 
confounded  together. 

No  writer  is  likely  to  over-rate  the  good  of  exercise  ;  indeed,  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  it,  when  taken  judiciously,  are  incalculable. 

Many  a  girl,  not  feeling  over  well,  being  easily  tired,  suffering  often  from  back- 
ache, headache,  want  of  appetite,  especially  in  the  morning,  general  weariness  and 
want  of  heart,  with  perhaps  fits  of  melancholy,  goes  and  seeks  assistance  from 
medicine,  and  takes  tonics  in  some  form,  and  very  likely  in  vain,  the  real  tonic 
needed  being  plenty  of  wholesome  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  she  only  look  that, 
what  a  change  it  would  make  to  her  life  and  existence  1 

The  human  body  is  like  a  machine  of  beautiful  construction  and  workmanship ; 
if  kept  going,  it  keeps  bright  and  clear,  but  left  alone  it  soon  grows  dull  and 
useless. 

Without  exercise  the  wheels  of  life  get  positively  clogged.  This  is  figurative 
language ;  I  will  put  it  more  plainly,  then.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
muscles  are  not  regularly  exercised  they  get  weak  and  flabby,  and  simply  use- 
less, being  only  like  so  much  dead  weight  about  the  body  —  apart  from 
this,  I  say,  exercise  enables  us  to  throw  off  from  our  systems  poisons  tliat  are 
generated  therein,  and  which,  if  retained,  thicken  the  blood,  blunt  the  feelings, 
render  the  brain  dull  and  apathetic,  and  weaken  our  whole  framework.  Without 
exercise  the  skin  is  inactive,  the  bile  from  the  hver  is  improperly  eliminated, 
or  retained  in  the  blood ;  and  our  lives,  therefore,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
miserable. 

'  By  habitual  neglect  of  sufficient  exercise,'  wisely  remarks  a  recent  writer,  '  the 
system  may  and  does  accommodate  itself  to  such  neglect ;  so  that  not  only  may 
the  de»re  for  exercise  cease  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  its  need,  but  positive  exhaustion 
may  attend  a  much  less  amount  of  exercise  than  is  necessary  to  long  continuance 
in  sound  health.  However  strong  and  well,  therefore,  a  person  may  feel,  notwith- 
standing his  neglect  of  exercise,  be  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  playing  a  most 
dangerous  game,  and  that  sooner  or  later  his  sin  will  find  him  out — either  in  the 
form  of  dyspepsia,  liver,  or  other  disease,  which  so  surely  creeps  upon  the  offender 
against  the  laws  of  health.' 

1  have  said  above  that  work  is  not  exercise,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  not  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  movements  of  the  body  and  of  the  muscles  thereof  which  one  has  to 
make  every  day  in  the  performance  of  her  bounden  duties,  is  not  exercise  in  the 


^c  lor  me  lime  being,  a  chanp^e  which  shall  be  as  pleasii 
he  body,  and  as  great  a  relief  for  the  one  as  for  the  other 
jr  girl   to   me,  *  I'm   sure    I  get   enough   exercise,  and   it 
ecause   I  walk  more  than  a  mile  every  morning  and  eveni 

to  have  to  undeceive  you ;  if  you  were  to  walk  the  same  d 
ady  or  in  company  with  that  friend,  and  without  having  to  si 
id  of  it,  then  it  would  be  exercise,  because  the  mind  woul 
Jty.     Nor  is  the  walk  home  from  your  place  of  business 

probability  you  are  both  fatigued  and  hungry.  Indeed, 
5e  to  and  fro  walks  can  possibly  do  you,  is  centred  in  the 
:sh  air  when  taking  them. 

ee,  then,  that  1  want  you  to  understand  that  exercise,  to  t 
Tson,  must  be  pleasurable — the  mind  and  body  must  go  harm 
istance,  that  you  are  just  in  the  middle  of  a  glorious  game 
)erson  comes  on  the  ground  and  whispers  to  you  some  d 
intelligence.  Before  you  heard  it  you  were  enjoying  youi 
gaining  health  and  strength  every  minute.     Do  you  think 

any,  after  you  have  heard  the  news,  while  you  continue  i 
lically,  with  the  smiles  freezing  on  your  lips,  your  very  he 

a  mile  away  ? 

y  exercise  to  be  beneficial  must  be  enjoyable,  and  the  more  e 
rood  it  will  do  you.  Even  laughing  does  one  good,  for  onl} 
gh ;  weakly  people  do  not,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  half-heart( 

iderful  tonic  ;  wholesome  laughter  is  splendid  exercise.  I  m 
man,  and  although  I  take  plenty  of  wholesome  exercise  in  1 
mes  when  the  weary  brain  needs  repose  and  a  tonic.  A 
hink  I  take  ?  Do  I  search  for  it  among  the  bottles  and 
helves  of  my  dispensary  ?  Indeed  I  do  not  I  go  strai^ 
e  my  way  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Do  I  find  my  toni 
It  some  place  where  I  can  be  cheerful  without  depression, 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  then,  do  not  constitute  exercis 
the  word.     Hence  the  use  of  the  Hnrnh-h^iic  oifU^..~i 
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Exercise  must  also  be  taken  witli  regularity,  for  remember  it  is  a  tonic,  and  a  tonic 
is  one  of  those  things  that  only  do  good  by  slow  degrees  ;  but,  if  taken  one  day  and 
omitted  the  next,  no  benefit  can  come  from  it  at  all.  Again,  as  we  have  seen  that 
exercise  ought  to  be  pleasurable,  so  on  the  other  hand  ought  it  to  be  moderate ; 
else  your  pleasure  resolves  itself  into  pain.  It  ought  never  to  be  earned  to  the 
verge  of  fatigue,  although,  remember,  I  do  not  object  to  your  feeling  what  I  may 
term  delightfully  tired — tired  with  that  kind  of  tiredness  that  makes  subsequent 
sleep  a  delicious  certainty.  But  if  exercise  makes  you  so  tired  that  sleep  is 
banished,  it  is  being  carried  beyond  bounds,  and  you  must  take  care  not  to 
do  so  again.  When  taking  exercise,  therefore,  do  not  hurry  it.  If  you  have 
for  example,  determined  to  take  a  course  of  walking  exercise,  you  must  be  moderate 
with  it  at  first;  and,  when  you  find  yourself  getting  a  little  tired,  rest  for  five 
minutes,  then  go  on  again.  It  is  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world  to  boast  about 
one's  strength,  and  to  try  10  accomplisli  walking  feats  for  the  simple  salce  of  having 
to  say  you  have  done  so-and-so.     (jver-exertion  is  most  injurious. 

The  dress  you  wear  when  taking  exercise  should  not  be  heavy,  and  it  should  not 
be  tight  in  any  way. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  catch  cold  after  exercise.  If  perspiring,  even  if  the 
day  be  wann,  you  should  always  have  some  light  woollen  or  silken  covering  or 
wrap  to  throw  around  you,  when  the  pleasant  exertion  is  over.  If  perspiring  much, 
a  change  of  under-cloUiing  is  actually  a  necessity,  and  this  should  be  had  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Always  take  rest  after  exercise,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  recumbent  position. 
This  is  most  essential. 

Now  about  the  best  time  for  exercise.  Medical  men  will  tell  you  that  about  two 
hours'  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken  every  day.  But  this  does  not  mean 
you  are  to  take  it  all  at  once.  Before  breakfast  is  a  good  time  for  a  gentle  walk, 
yet  the  delicate  should  swallow  a  mouthful  or  two  of  milk  or  eat  a  tiny  biscuit 
before  going  out  A  glass  of  cold  water  does  good  too,  before  one's  walk  ;  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  walk,  say,  a  quarter  or  half-a-mile,  to  a  well,  drink  a  glass  of  water 
there,  and  then  return.  To  those  who  take  this  advice  breakfast  will  be  anything 
but  a  make-believe. 

Never  take  exercise  on  a  full  meal  From  two  to  three  hours  after  is  the  best 
time,  and  if  you  take  your  principal  exercise  before  dinner,  be  sure  to  allow  time 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  of  rest  before  you  sit  down  ;  else  you  are  but  opening  the 
door  for  indigestion  to  walk  in  and  play  havoc  with  your  health. 

Exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  must,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  regular;  but  perhaps 
you  are  afraid  of  the  weather.  I  pray  you  be  not  so  ;  wrap  up  lightly  but  well,  and 
defy  it  Defy  the  wind,  defy  the  rain,  ay,  and  sleet  and  snow  itself;  for  one  docs 
not  catch  cold  when  actually  taking  exercise,  I  do  assure  you.  Finally,  let  youi 
exercise  be  varied,  one  day  this  kind  and  the  other  that,  but  always  pleasant,  always 
pleasurable,  and  taken  at  the  same  hours  day  after  day.  You  may  find  it  irksome 
at  first,  but  it  will  soon  become  a  habit,  and  your  guerdon  will  be — Health. 


:  is  going  too  far  to  look  upon  it  as  a  'hedthy  duty,' 
ied  among  our  healthy   luxuries,   for  it  is    rightly    com 


SMART  CAHTIB  OVER  THX  D 


g  pursuit  Ask  Medicus  whether  a  smart  canter  over  tl 
ot  along  some  country  lane,  will  not  bring  a  set  of  muscles 
wise  remain  unused,  mnaf  »>••  • — --•  '' 
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from  Chancel's  description  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  who  on  her  pilgrimage  wore,  we  are 
told,  a  broad  hat,  a  fotemantle,  or  riding  skitt,  and  fine  scarlet  hose. 

The  pillion,  however,  still  held  its  ground,  for  we  read  of  Qneen  Elisabeth 
paying  a  state  visit  to  Saint  Paul's  thus  mounted;  and  even  so  recently  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  in  use  among  country  people,  the  bad  state 
of  the  n^s,  often  otherwise  impassable,  rendering  this  the  most  convenient  means 
of  travelling  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  squires  and  farmers.  A  very  old 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  she  irequently  so  rode  behind  her  &ther.  A  cushion  was 
Strapped  at  the  rear  of  the  saddle,  with  a  rest  for  the  feet  attached  to  it.     The  sole 


concern  of  the  lady  was  to  hold  on  to  her  cavalier,     '  Pretty  firmly  we  did  it  too  1 ' 
added  my  informant. 

But  times  arc  altered,  and  she  who  now  aspires  to  a  seat  on  horseback  must,  if 
she  would  acquit  herself  gracefully  and  with  ease,  know  how  to  ride.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  giving  a  little  useful  advice  on  this  subject  that  these  pages  are  writtea 
Now,  to  those  happy  mortals  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  own  ponies  from 
babyhood,  and  who  are  consequently  at  home  in  the  saddle,  many  things  that  I 
shall  say  will  perhaps  seem  too  simple  and  self-evident  to  need  saying  at  all ;  but 
Others,  commencing  their  equestrian  perfoimances  later  in  life,  without,  perhaps,  the 


FAIRLY  MOUNTED, 

yet,  because  a  girl  finds  it  easy  to  sit  on  a  auiet  hn. 
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and  training,  or  the  merest  chance  ;  or  she  is  overpowered  by  a  nervousness  which 
makes  her  helpless,  and  her  uncertain  hands  soon  communicate  that  fact  to  bcr 
four-footed  companion,  which,  unable  to  rely  on  his  guide,  quickly  becomes  un 
manageable.  In  this  case  the  excuse  will  probably  be,  '  I  have  not  sufficient 
strength ; '  when  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, '  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge.' 
Strength  is,  of  course,  required  to  restrain,  for  instance,  a  very  firee-going  horse,  or 
to  hold  together  a  powerful  one ;  but  then  women,  as  a  rule,  are  under  no 
necessity  to  ride  animals  that  need  a  man's  muscular  exertion.  Coolness,  tact,  and 
judgment  are  more  often  wanted,  and,  when  employed,  save  a  lady  from  appearing 
in  die  slightest  degree  masculine,  even  in  her  hat  and  habit.  It  is  that 
'  Mingled  form  of  gentleness  and  force ' 

which  makes  the  sight  of  a  graceful  woman  on  horseback  a  pleasant  one  to  see. 

Speaking  of  the  habit  reminds  us  that  a  careful  toilet  should  precede  the  ride. 
The  rider  will  be  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
well  to  present  as  neat  and  appropriate  an  appearance  as  possible.  Buttons, 
collar,  &c,  should  be  securely  adjusted,  bearing  in  mind  that  their  re-arrangement 
may  prove  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Floadng  ribbons  and  ornaments  generally  are 
quite  out  of  place;  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  tiling  to  see  girls  adorned  with  such 
appendages.  One  in  whose  company  I  chanced  lo  ride  several  times  always 
appeared  in  a  lace  collar,  a  coral  necklet,  and  a  large  cross ! 

The  most  elegant  costume  is  the  simplest.  A  well-cut  and  easily-fitting  habit, 
relieved  at  throat  and  wrists  by  snowy  collar  and  cuffs ;  gloves  that  neither  cramp 
the  hands  nor  bang  upon  them  like  bags,  thereby  destroying  the  delicacy  and 
firmness  of  the  touch,  and  a  comfortable  safely-fastened  hat,  form  a  very  attractive 
imti  ensemble. 

If  a  veil  be  used,  it  must  be  so  worn  as  not  to  flutter  in  the  wind.  Trousers  in 
the  place  of  petticoats  are  highly  essential,  both  for  comfort  and  appearance; 
fasten  them  with  straps  under  the  boot.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  fair  equestrian 
should  be  to  dress  in  such  a  manner  that  she  may  look  as  neat  and  trim  at  tbe  end 
of  the  journey  as  at  the  start  And  having  accomplished  this  to  her  satisfaction, 
we  will  suppose  the  horse  Co  be  at  the  door  ready  for  her  to  mount 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to  mount  and  dismount 
gracefully ;  and  with  a  little  care  this  is  easy  to  accomplish.  We  have  perhaps 
laughed  at  the  spectacle  of  some  fair  rider  helplessly  poised  in  mid  air  between  the 
horse  and  the  assistant,  or  making  several  efforts  before  a  successful  one  lands  her 
on  the  saddle.  The  first  of  these  misfortunes  is  occasioned  by  standing  too  far 
from  the  horse  ;  the  second  by  not  straightening  the  left  knee  well  in  taking  the 
spring.  Stand  with  the  right  shoulder  as  close  to  the  horse  as  convenient,  place 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  between  the  reins,  the  hand  on  the  pommel ;  put 
the  left  foot  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant,  the'  left  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
spring  into  the  saddle.  Now,  mark,  if  at  this  moment  you  are  carefiil  to  straighten 
the  left  knee  sufficiently,  you  will  find  yourself  in  your  place  without  the  slightest 
trouble ;  otherwise  your  whole  weight  falls  on  the  hands  of  the  person  assisting  you, 
with  the  result  that  you  are  pushed  up  by  main  force,  and  what  should  be  an 
elegant  action  is  converted  into  an  awkward  scramble.  The  whip  all  this  time  is 
held  in  the  right  hand.  On  raising  this  hand  to  the  pommel  do  not  hold  the  whip 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  sit  upon  it  when  you  spring.    Many  good  whips  have 


c  ngnt  band,  witb  th 


'bucbphalds  bboan 


ad  thus,  as  you  slide  down,  prevent  the  feet  from  becoi 
't  so  much  danger  of  this  now  as  fonnerly,  and  th»  =*• — ' 
tainlv  more  ■:*'"='''''■ ''-- 
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Expt'ricntla  docet^  and  I  once  narrowly  escaped  an  accident  by  neglecting  this 
simple  precaution.  I  had  been  riding  a  young  horse  with  great  care,  and  he  had 
conducted  himself  so  much  better  than  was  expected  that  when  about  to  dismount 
I  relaxed  my  vigilance.  The  groom  was  at  his  head.  Carelessly  leaving  my  hold 
of  pommel  and  stirrup,  I  turned  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a  (Companion,  and  in  ' 
that  moment  Bucephalus  began  to  kick.  The  man  shouted,  *  Keep  to  your  saddle, 
ma*am  !  *  and  nobody  would  more  willingly  have  followed  his  advice  than  I.  But, 
deprived  of  aU  support,  save  that  to  be  obtained  by  seizing  the  pommel,  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible.  I  described  a  flying  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  graceful  curve  in 
the  air,  and  came  down  on  my  feet,  but  on  the  off  side^  and  still  clutching  the 
pommel.  Bucephalus  resented  this  unusual  proceeding  by  renewed  plunging;  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  retain  my  hold  much  longer,  and  to  let  go  was  to 
risk  being  trampled  or  kicked.  In  this  dilemma  I  threw  myself  backward,  and 
immediately  rolled  over  and  over,  away  from  those  threatening  heels,  escaping 
unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  a  bruise  or  two,  occasioned  by  the  fall,  and  a 
terrible  wound  to  my  amour  propre.  Remember,  then,  not  to  relinquish  the 
pommel  until  the  instant  that  you  intend  to  alight. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  our  ride,  and  will  go  back  to  the  moment  when, 
having  mounted,  you  are  ready  to  settle  the  length  of  your  stirrup.  Novices 
invariably  prefer  this  too  short.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  greater  security  if  they 
can  feel  the  leg  wedged  in  between  the  stirrup  and  the  third-pommel,  or  leaping- 
head,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Too  short  a  stirrup  destroys  all  freedom  of  the  limbs,  and 
throws  the  body  over  to  the  right  Better  have  the  stirrup  too  long  than  too  short 
Indeed,  it  is  capital  practice  to  ride  occasionally  with  a  longer  stirrup  than  usual,  or 
even  with  none,  provided  you  resolutely  guard  against  all  tendency  to  lean  to  the 
left.  It  will  teach  you  to  balance  yourself  in  the  saddle,  and  to  adapt  your 
movements  to  those  of  your  horse  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  will  amply  repay  any 
exertion  you  may  find  it  at  first  Learn  to  alter  your  stirrups  without  aid.  The 
balance-strap  is  ready  to  your  hand  on  the  off-side,  and  renders  this  a  very  simple 
operation.  When  riding  with  others,  a  large  party  of  ladies,  for  example,  and 
perhaps  only  one  gentleman,  the  advantage  is  obvious.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
whole  cavalcade  brought  to  a  standstill  because  Miss  So-and-so  wants  her  stirrup 
shortened,  when  she  might  do  it  for  herself,  and  acquire  in  the  act  greater  confidence 
and  power. 

The  seat  and  the  hand  must  be  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  A  steady 
seat  is  never  gained  while  any  assistance  is  taken  from  the  reins ;  therefore  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  learner  to  have  her  horse  led  at  first  Sit  square,  so  that  you 
look  straight  between  the  horse's  ears ;  keep  the  right  shoulder  well  back,  and  let 
the  weight  of  the  body  fall  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  saddle.  No  bearing  on  the 
stirrup,  mind — there  the  foot  must  rest  steadily,  the  knee  slightly  bent,  and  the  toe 
pointing  to  the  horse's  shoulder.  You  say,  perhaps,  *  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk,  but 
my  right  shoulder  7viU  come  forward,  especially  in  the  trot,  although  I  am  always 
trying  to  prevent  it !  * 

Well,  we  are  not  going  to  trot  just  yet,  and  suppose  in  the  meantime  we  treat 
that  obtrusive  right  shoulder  as  we  sometimes  do  obtrusive  people,  just  leave  it  to 
its  own  devices,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  left  knee. 

If  we  can  only  get  this  valuable  ally  to  do  our  bidding,  we  shall  soon  conquer  the 
shoulder.     In  other  words,  while  the  luiee  is  kept  well  against  the  saddle  in  such  a 


oe  gatneretl  trom  th. 
of  an  authority  on  th 
who  has  dechretl  i 
riding  consi-^is  -in 
knowledge  of  «h:it 
any  given  motion  of 
would  throw  the  bo" 
ready  adaptation  of  i 
frame  to  the  proper 
before  the  horse  has  c 
his  change  of  action  '- 
state  of  things  which  < 
tice  can  eSecL 

Keep  the  elbows 
the  hips — not  stiffly,  c 
it  is  painfiil  to  see  tl 
as  if  not  belonging  to 
and  impossible,  then 
hands  to  work  properl; 
last  have  an  importai 
but  before  passing  or 
we  must  give  a  thougl 
reins. 

It  is  surprising  he 
girls,  really  ambitious 
well,  never  take  the 
to  understand  thorou 
management  of  the  reii 
know  that  the  bridles  f 
used  have  two,  and  th 
two  are  called  respecti 
curb  and  snaffle  rein ; 
are  by  no  means  cert 
difference  exists  betwe 
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Moreover,  his  charges  do  not  care  to  consider  the  ride  in  the  light  of  a  lesson. 
They  anticipate  it  as  a  pleasure,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spoil  by  paying  too 
much  heed  to  Mr.  Maitingale's  mild  injunctions  to  'shorten  the  snaffle,'  or  his 
plaintive  reminders  that '  those  reins  have  slipped  again.'  The  knowledge  that  this 
is  so,  and  the  fear  of  preventing  enjoyment,  no  doubt  often  make  a  master  more 
■paring  of  advice  than  he  otbervise  would  be ;  but  if  a  pupil  display  a  real  desire  10 
learn,  and  is  careful  to  show  that  she  is  profiting  by  his  experience,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  find  her  instructor  quite  ready  to  do  his  part, 
and  to  manifest  the  greatest  possible  pride  in  her  progress.  The  habit  of  regarding 
him  as  a  person  whose  sole  office  is  to  save  the  pupil  all  trouble  is  the  secret  why 
half  the  girls  who  sit  on  horseback  can  never  be  said  to  lide. 


'shorten  the  SHAPFLI.'     'THOSl  REtHS  RAVK  SLIPPED 


There  are,  as  before  stated,  two  reins.  The  upper  one  belongs  to  the  bridoon 
or  snaffle,  and  this  is  united  in  the  middle  by  a  buckle,  the  lower  to  the  bit  or  curb, 
which,  instead  of  a  buckle,  has  a  sewing.  They  are,  therefore,  readily  distinguish- 
able ;  but,  in  order  to  obviate  any  confusion  on  the  part  of  a  beginner,  and  also 
because  her  hand  is  too  harsh  and  uncertain  to  be  trusted  with  the  means  of  severer 
restraint,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  snafHe  rein  only  in  her  hand,  and  when  she  has 
become  accustomed  to  that,  to  supplement  it  with  the  curb. 

Of  the  different  modes  of  holding  the  reins  the  following  is  perhaps  as  convenient 
as  any. 

With  the  right  hand  take  up  the  snaffle  rein  at  the  buckle ;  place  the  third  finger 
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fastened  to  something  firm  by  an  elastic  band,  it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  action 
of  a  horse's  mouih  on  the  hand. 

Another  way  of  holding  the  double  reins  is  to  separate  the  bridoon  rein  with 
the  second  finger  of  the  bridle  hand,  and  the  bit  rein  with  the  little  finger,  turning 
them  both,  as  before,  over  the  forefinger,  and  not  forgetting  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
thumb  to  keep  them  from  slipping.  Some  prefer  this  method,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which,  while  using  principally  the  bridoon,  the  bit  may  be  brought  into  play  with  a 
pressure  of  the  little  finger. 

Besides  being  expert  at  shifting  the  reins  from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  adjust  them  skilfully,  and,  without  altering  the  pace  of  the  horse,  to  the 
required  length.  Since  the  hold  upon  them  must  be  easy  and  pliant,  they  will 
sometimes  imperceptibly  slip,  although  not  to  any  great  extent,  if  the  thumb  is  kept 
where  it  should  be.  To  shorten  or  lengthen  both  reins  at  once,  take  them  up  at 
the  buckle  and  sewing  with  the  right  hand,  and  so  keep  your  hold  on  the  horse, 
then,  opening  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  slip  it  up  or  down  the  reins  to  the  desired 
distance.  If  one  rein  only  require  altering,  and  not  the  other,  hold  the  one  to  be 
altered  at  the  buckle  or  sewing,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  slide  the  bridle  hand  to  its 
place.  If  one  require  lengthening  and  the  other  shortening,  the  whole  of  the  reins 
must  be  slipped  too  long,  holding  them  carefully  meanwhile  with  the  right  hand, 
then,  retaining  in  that  hand  only  the  one  to  be  shortened,  slide  the  left  hand  down 
until  the  proper  feeling  be  obtained. 

I  have  given  these  directions  at  some  length,  because  much  depends  upon  their 
being  really  understood.  More  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  narrowing  space 
warns  me  that  the  hands  have  yet  to  be  considered. 

'  The  hands '  are  the  very  soul  of  riding,  just  as  expression  is  the  soul  of 
music. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  any  amount  of  theory  will  give  that  quick 
S3rmpathy  with  every  movement  of  the  horse's  mouth,  that  sensibility,  adapting  itself 
at  once  to  the  different  peculiarities  of  different  animals,  which  go  to  form  good 
hands ;  for  these  are,  to  some  extent,  natural  gifts,  or,  at  least,  the  result  of  life-long 
practice.  Still,  much  may  be  done  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  chief  requisites, 
and  then  turning  our  powers  to  the  best  account 

The  hands  should  be  light,  firm,  and  never  inactive.  When  the  horse  is 
walking,  no  less  than  in  his  more  animated  movements,  the  *  correspondence,'  as  it 
is  called,  between  his  mouth  and  the  guiding  hand  must  be  maintained,  and  this  is 
equally  lost  if  the  reins  are  held  so  tightly  as  to  impede  his  natural  action,  or 
slackened  until  he  is  deprived  of  all  support 

When  this  latter  fault  is  indulged  in,  the  horse  gets  into  a  careless,  shambling 
gait,   is  liable  to  stumble,  and  is  technically   termed   *  disunited.'      In   order  to 

*  unite,'  or  *  collect,'  him  again,  raise  your  hand,  with  a  quickening  touch  on  the 
reins.  The  fingers  of  the  bridle  hand  should  always  remain  sufficiently  unclosed 
to  allow  of  their  free  play,  and  as  he  lifts  his  head  gently  bring  him  up  to  the  bit 
with  a  simultaneous  pressure  on  either   side  of  the  leg  and  whip.     Thus  he  is 

*  united,'  and  the  *  correspondence '  restored.  To  preserve  it,  the  hand,  while  its 
motion  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  unseen,  must  follow  the  impulse  of  the  horse's 
head  as  it  advances  and  recedes  with  every  step.  This  *  give-and-take '  movement 
is  the  foundation  of  all  understanding  between  the  horse  and  his  rider.  A  heavy 
hand  makes  a  horse  pull,  or  else  hang  upon  the  bridle.    You  are  perhaps  surprised 

D 


Uches  at  the  reins  which  are  sure  to  defeat  their  own  ena, 
the  horse.     Eveiy  operation  of  the  hand  is  to  be  gentle  am 


'■UCKXNU)  OMTIL  HI  n  D 

itwiwi  to  rdr  on  the  will  thai  direcu  him.     And  remembe 
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giving  due  attention  to  the  hands.  We  cannot  all  excel  in  this  particul.ir,  but  some 
degree  of  proficiency  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  without  it  no  riding  can  be 
productive  of  pleasure. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  put  our  horse  through  his  paces,  beginning  with  the 
amplest — namely,  the  walk. 

Horses,  like  hutnan  beings,  differ  considerably  in  their  manner  of  walking. 
Some  carry  the  head  low,  moving  loosely  and  carelessly ;  some  insist  upon  ambling 
— a  nondescript  gait  between  a  walk  and  a  trot — and  some  step  out  well,  with  that 
freedom  and  animation  which  are  the  perfection  of  the  pace.  In  the  first  of  these 
instances  you  must  rouse  your  careless  steed  with  quickening  touches  on  the  reins, 
to  make  him  work  up  to  the  bridle,  for  if  not  kept  well  in  hand  he  may  Stumble  ; 


RA1S>  YOUK  HAND,  AND  C>NTt.r  BRING  HIM  UP  TO  THE  BrT.* 


and,  further  to  emphasise  your  wishes,  press  the  left  leg  and  whip  lightly  against  his 
sides.  In  the  second,  to  overcome  the  ambling,  he  should  be  pulled  up  and  made 
to  start  afresh.  It  is  a  habit  not  always  unpleasant,  but  better  discouraged,  because 
it  spoils  the  other  paces,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  bad  riding. 
In  the  third  and  last  instance,  when  the  horse,  carrying  his  head  well,  walks  away 
with  a  firm  and  regular  step,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  hands  steady  and 
pliant,  so  that  they  feel  every  beat  of  his  action,  yield  to  his  movements,  and  enjoy 
the  result  When  wishing  to  stop,  slightly  throw  back  the  shoulders  at  the  moment 
of  increased  bearing  upon  the  reins  ;  this,  with  an  instant's  pressure  of  foot  and  whip, 
keeps  him  together,  and  prevents  him  from  making  the  slop  on  his  shoulders. 

The  trot  is  the  most  difficult  pace  to  learn,  and  some  years  ago  was  very  rarely 
attempted  l^  ladies.    Now,  however,  it  is  invariably  practised  as  much  as  the 
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canter.  The  rein  belonging  to  the  snaffle  is  sometimes  called  the  trotting  rein, 
being  the  one  generally  used  in  this  pace.  At  the  commencement,  iherefore,  it 
should  be  rather  shorrened.  The  alternate  action  of  the  horse  in  trotting  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  rider  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  saddle  in  regular  time  with  his  step, 
If  this  time  be  not  perfectly  kept,  a  jar  ensues  which  is  fatal  to  all  elegance,  to  saj 
nothing  of  comfort  At  a  certain  point  the  movement  gives  an  imjjetus  to  the 
body ;  and  when  once  this  can  be  felt  and  taken  advantage  of,  the  first  difficulty  is 
overcome — you  have  learnt  to  rise, 

What  you  have  now  to  avoid  is  the  awkward  habit  of  twisting  yourself  to  the 
left,  and  rising  too  high  or  so  quickly  that  you  fall  twice  when  once  would  be 
belter.  Let  me  assure  you  that  no  hard  work  is  needed.  The  instant  the  impetus 
is  given— a  light  pressure  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup,  induced  by  a  momentary 
straightening  of  the  knee,  the  latter  being  all  the  time  kept  close  to  the  saddle,  will 
cause  the  rise  to  be  made  squarely  and  without  a  bend  at  the  waist.  Rut  if  you 
persist  in  pointing  the  left  foot,  and  consequently  the  knee,  outward,  or  neglect  to 
keep  the  heel  lower  than  tlie  toe,  you  will  never  trot  comfortably,  but  always  with 
uneasiness  and  fatigue. 

Do  not  fancy  the  faster  the  trot  the  greater  the  skill  displayed,  but  regulate  the 
pace  that  your  horse  may  not  break  into  a  canter,  which  he  is  likely  to  do  if  troiring 
at  full  speed.  Should  it  so  happen,  bear  strongly  on  the  right  or  left  rein  (snaffle)  , 
if  the  right,  using  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 
This  will  throw  him  out  of  his  stride,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  trot. 

The  canter,  so  delightfully  easy  to  the  rider,  is  an  .irtificial  [lace,  and  one  that 
constantly  adopted  causes  a  strain  upon  the  horse.  Hence,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will,  as  a  rule,  reserve  your  canters  for  the  downs,  or  any  nice  stretch  of  turf  you 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with,  and  trot  on  the  harder  road. 

In  the  canter  the  great  thing  is  to  have  the  figure  pliant  and  easy.  Sit  well  in 
the  centre  of  the  saddle  and  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  consistently  with 
accommodating  yourself  to  the  movemenL  Few  people  find  any  difficulty  in  the 
pace,  and  it  is  therefore  a  tempting  one  for  the  learner,  who  is  apt,  however,  to  lean 
too  far  back,  and  to  be  somewhat  unsteady  in  her  seat — an  evil  remedied  by  a 
proper  use  of  the  near  pommel,  the  support  of  the  right  knee. 

The  horse  leads  principally  with  the  right  foot  when  cantering,  but  can  generally 
be  made  to  do  so  with  either  if,  in  starting,  the  bearing  on  the  opposite  rein  be 
slightly  increased.  Directly  the  action  is  established,  maintain  an  equal  fetling  on 
both  reins ;  you  will  be  sensible  of  the  cadence  of  every  step  if  you  have  him  well 
in  hand,  Sliould  he  change  to  the  trot  of  his  own  accord,  employ  hands,  heel,  and 
whip  to  collect  him,  and  make  him  resume  the  original  pace.  When  stopped  he 
will  almost  invariably  trot  a  few  paces  before  halting;  be  in  readiness  for  this,  or 
jou  will,  by  jolting  helplessly  in  the  saddle,  make  a  bad  finale  to  your  canter. 

From  the  canter  to  the  'hand  gallop'  is  an  easy  transition;  too   easy,  some 

unlucl^y  individuals  have  found  it,  who,  not  having  their  horses  well  in  hand  in  the 

fotm^f  pace,  h.ave  made  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  even  perhaps  with  the 

^H^    ^tillop.  earlier  than  was  desirable.     The/z-j/  inclination  of  a  horse  to  gain  upon 

„./,         V:in<i   must  be  checked,  lest  he  by  degrees  break  away  and  dvfy  control,  and 

ihe;^~~'X  wouM   have  been  easy  if  taken  in  time  prove  a  task  beyond  you.     As  soon, 

^  Ti,  as  the   inclination  is  perceived,  at  every  beat  of  his  forefeet  on  the  ground, 

le  reins  gradually  and  firmly  upward  to  the  waist     So  you  pull  him  together 
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by  an  alternate  easing  and  feeling  of  his  mouth  at  every  stride.  But  it  is  possible 
he  may  still  resist  the  hand,  and  a  gallop  threaten  to  end  in  his  running  away.  In 
such  a  case,  avoid  above  all  things  a  dull,  heavy  pull  at  the  bridle,  which  will  have 
no  effect  on  his  speed,  and  only  take  from  you  all  power  of  guidance.  While  you 
retain  presence  of  mind  and  can  guide  him,  you  are  still  comparatively  safe.  The 
voice  will  often  soothe  an  excited  animal,  and  he  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
calmness  or  terror  of  his  rider.  Speak  to  him  ;  and  if  you  are  inwardly  quaking,  do 
not  let  him  know  it  Remember  that  any  display  of  fright  will  make  matters  worse, 
so  you  may  as  well  be  brave. 

Besides,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  your  resources.  Sitting  well  back,  bear 
heavily  on  each  rein  alternately.  This  kind  of  sawing  motion  on  the  mouth  will 
probably  soon  stop  him.  If  not,  slacken  the  reins  an  instant,  and  then  draw  them 
suddenly  up  with  all  your  strength,  the  body  inclining  backwards,  and  care  being 
taken  that  the  shock  of  the  halt  does  not  throw  you  on  the  pommel. 

So  much  for  runaways.  Let  us  hope  that  your  experience  in  this  way  may  be 
limited.  We  will,  however,  imagine  another  predicament  or  two ;  for  although  a 
lady  ought  never  to  ride  a  vicious  horse,  the  quietest  animal  may  some  time  or 
other  take  a  freak  into  his  head,  and  it  is  only  right,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  and  armed  at  all  points. 

When  a  horse  rears,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cease  bearing  on  the 
reins.  The  hand  must  be  eased  immediately,  and  the  body  inclined  forward,  to 
throw  the  weight  on  his  shoulders  and  force  him  down.  The  least  touch  of  the 
whip,  or  tightening  of  the  bridle,  or  pressure  of  the  heel,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of 
rearing,  will  cause  him  to  rise  higher,  and  possibly  to  fall  backwards ;  but  as  his 
forefeet  near  the  ground  give  a  smart  stroke  behind  the  saddle,  being  prepared 
meanwhile  to  keep  your  balance  in  case  of  a  plunge  forward.  It  will  not  do  to 
bear  on  his  mouth  too  suddenly,  for  fear  of  inducing  him  to  rise  again  :  and  one 
can  afford  to  allow  a  little  more  law  this  way,  as  horses  which  rear  much  dj  not 
often  kick.  If  the  intention  to  rear  be  perceived  in  time,  prevent  it  by  slackening 
one  rein  and  bending  him  with  the  other,  keeping  the  hand  low.  He  is  thus 
compelled  to  move  a  hind  leg,  and  his  attempt  frustrated.  To  divert  him  from 
making  another,  turn  him  round  two  or  three  times. 

A  horse  that  is  given  to  kicking  must  be  kept  thoroughly  in  hand,  for  while  his 
head  is  up  you  may  be  sure  he  cannot  do  much  harm  with  his  heels.  The  first 
symptom  of  kicking  should  be  met  by  a  sharp  reminder  from  the  bit,  chiding  at  the 
same  time  with  the  voice.  If  continued,  sit  back,  raise  the  hands — not  to  pull  at 
him,  but  to  give  you  the  power  of  snatching  his  head  up  at  every  effort  he  makes  to 
get  it  down.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  kicking  may  occasionally  proceed 
from  an  ill-fitting  saddle,  and  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  whether  anything  is 
causing  pain. 

When  riding  a  horse  that  is  apt  to  shy,  do  not  forget  his  weakness :  and  on 
meeting  with  anything  likely  to  alarm  him,  slightly  turn  away  his  head.  Your  aim 
is  to  prevent  him  from  noticing  it ;  and  by  touching  him  lightly  with  heel  and  whip 
on  the  side  to  which  you  are  bearing,  and  speaking  kindly,  this  will  perhaps  be 
accomplished.  But  if,  seeing  the  object,  he  suddenly  turn  half  round,  do  not  try  to 
force  him  back.  Turn  him  completely  round,  and  then  endeavour  to  soothe  and 
coax  him  until  he  approach  and  pass  what  has  occasioned  his  firight  Ease  the 
hand;   yet  be  prepared  to  hold  him  steady,  for  he  may  swerve  and  fly  hastily 


Qd  restive  while  your  friends  are  mounting. 


'HOLD  HIU  STSADT,  K)K  HB  MAY 


Always  start  gently.     It  is  unvise  to  excite  a  horse  directly 
eou^llv  ^n  tn  ii"""  ^'—  *■ —  ' 
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tis  sometimes  grandly  called,  among  their  accomplishments. 
3  better  wish  than  that  to  everyone,  after  the  rides  it  is  her 
good  foitune  to  enjoy,  the  words  of  Scott  may  be  applicable : — 

'The  steed  obeyed, 
With  sTcbing  neck,  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
Ai  if  he  loved  fur  voice  to  hear.' 
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III.— TOBOGANS  AND  TOBOGANING. 

By  Alfred  C  W.  Harmsworth. 

'Whatever  is  a  tobogan?' is  probably  the  question  asked  by  an  English  girl  on 
reading  the  title  of  this  chapter. 

A  tobogan  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  sledge.  Toboganing  is  a  sjjort  almost 
unknown  in  England,  simply  because  we  never  get  a  continuance  of  weather  cold 
enough  to  cause  what  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  ihe  sport — hard,  dry,  frozen 
snow. 

Although  a  tobogan  is  a  kind  of  sledge — or  '  sled '  as  they  say  in  America — it 
is  very  unlike  the  ordinary  winter  vehicle  of  cold  climates.  Its  form  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple ;  it  has  no  '  runners,'  or  springs  of  any  kind.  It  is  made  of  a 
plank  of  birch  or  Indian  basswood,  in  length  from  six  to  eight  feet.  Bass  is 
exceedingly  debcate,  and  resembles  cedar  or  the  wood  of  the  lime-tree  in  its 
softness.  The  plank  is  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  broad,  and  as  it  has  a 
maximum  thickness  of  considerably  under  a  third  of  an  inch,  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  braces  made  of  some  firm  wood  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  apart 
About  two  feet  of  the  front  portion  is  turned  up  anci  b^ck,  and  the  bend  thus 
formed  is  kept  in  shape  by  two  strings  of  catgut.  With  the  addition  of  '  leading 
lines  '  for  pulling  it  about,  cushions  for  sitting  on.  and  a  neatly  painted  name,  you 
have  a  tobogan  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  The  majority  are  without  either  cushions 
or  names,  and  are  simply  bent  planks  of  wood.  In  Canada  and  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  everybody  tobogans  except  papa  and  mamma.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night  you  meet  rosy-faced  toboganists  of  both  sexes,  setting  forth  to  the  neigh 
bouring  toboganing  grounds.  Every  suitable  hill  for  miles  round  is  covered  with 
the  votaries  of  the  spon,  some  flying  down  at  lightning  speed,  others  toiling  up, 
and  resting  ever  and  anon  to  criticise  the  '  form  '  of  the  fiyers. 

I  will  suppose  you  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  art — a  Britisher  or  Yankee  anxious  to 
we  how  the  '  Canneks '  (as  the  Yanks  call  the  Canadians)  '  fix  things.'  Under 
the  escort  of  an  expert  friend  you  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  the 
sport  is  going  on.  All  you  will  have  to  do  at  first  is  to  sit  in  and  hold  tight;  he 
will  do  the  steering.  You  cry  'All  right  !'  and  in  a  second  or  so  you  feel  the 
tobogan  slipping  slowly  down  ;  the  pace  increases,  and  in  half  a  minute  you  are 
rushing  along  at  a  pace  that  takes  your  breath  away.  The  snow  flies  up  and  the 
keen  air  almost  cuts  your  face.  You  feel  certain  that  you  will  be  upset,  and  wish 
that  you  had  never  ventured.  Your  friend,  who  is  sitting  behind  you,  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance  possible,  suddenly  cries,  'Look  out  for  the  cahoot'  Not 
knowing  what  a  fa/;oo/ is,  you  are  at  loss  what  to  do,  so  hold  on  with  might  and 
main.  Without  the  slightest  warning  the  tobogan  gives  a  jump  in  the  air ;  you  just 
manage  to  hold  on  as  it  rises,  when  suddenly  it  comes  down  again  on  the  snow, 
and  for  a  moment  you  scarcely  know  where  you  are.  On  you  go  with  the  speed  of 
thought  in  your  wild,  Mazeppa4ike  career,  and  then,  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, the  tobogan  stops,  and  there  you  are  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  hill.  '  Well, 
how  did  you  like  it  ?     Not  bad,  eh  ?  '     On  the  whole  you  think  you  do  like  it,  and 
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want  to  come  down  again  so  give  the  leading  lines  to  your  instructor  who  proceeds 
on  the  upward  journey 

There  is — to  use  4  strange  but  expressive  Canadian  terra — a  vim^  about  the 


sport  peculiar  to  it.     The  ne 
over  lutndles,'  on  a  bicycle. 


approach  to  it  I  know  is  flying  down  a  hill,  '  legs 
'  Go,'  spirit,  dash. 
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That  tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  this  '  sport  gone  mad,'  as  nn 
American  writer  calls  it,  there  is  no  doubt  There  is  danger  in  everything — ia 
riding,  driving,  bicycling,  tricycling,  cricket,  and  even  lawn-tennis.  '  No  rose 
without  a  thorn'  is  as  true  in  regard  totoboganing  as  it  is  to  anything  worth  having. 

The  cahoots — one  of  which  so  nearly  threw  you  out  on  your  first  journey— are 
the  chief  source  of  accident.  The  word  eahoot  is  a  curious  one,  and  tnethinlcs  it 
smacks  of  the  French.  In  my  French  dictionary  I  find  that  cahot  is  a  jolt,  so  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  terms  borrowed  from  the  old  possessors 
of  our  North  American  colony.  These  cahoots  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  most  common 
is  that  caused  by  a  ground  swell ;  the  other  is  the  work  of  the  fralnmu  (sledge). 
These  Ira'meaux  are  a  nuisance  to  every  one  except  their  drivers.  Tliey  '  rough ' 
the  snow  as  they  go,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  sleigh  or 
tobogan  over  in  comfort  or — as  regards  the  subject  of  my  chapter — in  safety.  Some 
years  back  the  Canadian  sleigh  owners  unsuccessfully  petitioned  the  Government 
for  the  suppression  of  these  vehicles. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  steering  is  done,  but 
as  by  this  time  you  have  arrived  at  tlic  lop  of  the  hill,  and  are  ready  for  your  second 
aiterapt,  your  friend  will  induct  you  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  into  the  mysteries  of 
guiding  a  tobogan.  Wliat  is  wanted  in  this  delightful  pastime  is  practice.  One 
might  read  every  known  book  on  horse-riding  or  swimming,  and  then,  when 
mounted  or  in  the  water  for  the  first  lime,  feel  as  helpless  as  an  infant-  No 
amount  of  reading  or  insiruciion  without  the  real  thing  would  m.ikc  one  a 
tobt^anist.  Some  tobogans  have  small  pieces  of  wood  on  each  side  by  which  to 
steer.  If  you  wish  to  proceed  to  the  right,  you  press  down  the  piece  of  wood  at 
your  dexter  hand,  and  the  tobogan  'answers  her  helm'  immediately.  But  the 
majority  are  steered  by  the  hands  or  feet.  A  tobogan  so  guided  has  a  far  more 
exact  and  sensitive  steerage  than  one  with  wooden  '  guides.'  The  proficiency 
gained  by  practice  is  really  marvellous.  I  once  heard  of  three  young  toboganists 
who  were  descending  with  all  the  momentum  caused  by  the  weight  of  three 
strapping  lads  and  a  steep  hill.  Suddenly,  when  at  their  swiftest  pace,  they 
perceived  a  farmer's  one  horse  sleigh  ten  yards  in  front  of  them  in  their  direct  path. 
It  was  a  very  djngerous  position,  to  say  the  least,  but  their  steerer  cried.  '  Lean 
back  and  duck  your  he-ids ! '  and  they  passed  right  underneath  the  horse,  and  were 
yards  off  when  the  poor  animal  gave  a  neigh  of  fright. 

You  are  now  seated  and  just  otf  for  your  flight.  '  Be  careful  and  steer  lightly,' 
is  the  parting  warning  of  your  friend  as  he  starts  you  off— this  time  alone.  With 
only  the  weight  of  a  single  occupant  the  tobogan  jumps  about  fearfully,  you  think. 
As  yet  you  have  not  tried  to  steer,  but  now  you  make  your  first  attempt.  You 
want  to  clear  that  rough  snow  and  glare  ice  in  front,  and  leave  it  on  your  right. 
You  dig  your  left  hand  into  the  snow,  and  the  result  is  a  spill.  The  snow  is  all 
over  you,  down  your  neck,  in  your  eyes,  and  covering  you  like  ice  on  a  cake.  And 
where  is  your  tobogan  ?  Why,  over  there,  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards  away. 
Exfi-nrtitia  //occt— 10  give  a  free  translation,  '  Experience  does  it ' — and  when 
you  come  to  the  next  obstacle,  after  having  made  a  fresh  start,  you  lightly  touch 
the  snow  and  find  th.it  a  very  little  pressure  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  occasions. 
At  the  conclusion  of  your  second  ride  you  are  smitten  with  a  tobogan  fever.  And 
in  truth  it  is  a  delightful  recreation.  It  has  all  the  charms  of  sleighing  and  skating, 
aid  strengthens  both  hmb  and  nerve. 
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I  have  only  once  or  twice  seen  toboganing  in  England.  In  the  frost  which 
delighted  the  hearts  of  skaters  some  years  ago  there  were  several  toboganists  at 
Hampstead  Heath,  near  London.  Quebec  is  the  great  toboganing  city  of  Canada. 
Montreal  is  building  too  fast,  and  all  the  adjacent  ground  has  been  cut  up.  If  you 
are  in  Quebec  you  join  a  party  and  enjoy  a  seven  miles  drive  in  one  of  the  quaint 
cariole  (sleigh)  along  the  river  to  the  falls.  There  is  the  finest  *  location '  for 
toboganing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  sledists  and  toboganists  in  their  picturesque 
toques  make  the  glittering  panorama  a  charming  sight.  I'he  toboganists  slide  down 
the  ice-cone  formed  by  the  successive  spray  splashes.  The  descent  is  tremendously 
steep.  At  night,  when  the  moon  is  up,  and  die  sleigh  lamps  are  darting  hither  and 
thither,  the  scene  is  beyond  description.  Toboganing  can  never  be  successfully 
introduced  into  England.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  that  it  should  not  flourish  in 
some  of  the  colder  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  toboijan  itself  is  no  new  invention.  The  Canadian  Indians  used  them  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  French.  They  were  then,  however,  not  instruments  of 
pleasure.  In  those  days  the  traveller  across  the  snow-covered  prairie  used  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot,  and  drag  his  food  and  furs  in  his  tobogan.  There  is,  besides 
toboganing,  the  favourite  pastime  of  *  snow-shoeing '  for  the  youth  of  higher  North 
America.  These  snow  shoes  enable  one  to  travel  tremendous  distances  in  a  day 
From  forty  to  fifty  miles  is  considered  an  average  walk.  They  have  a  wooden 
framework,  and  are  in  form  not  unlike  a  tennis  racket 


IV.— HOW  TO  PLAY  LAWN  TENNIS. 

Lawn  Tennis  !  The  name  conjures  up  a  host  of  delightful  visions.  Groundi 
of  asphalte  or  of  concrete,  over  which  the  lithesome  figures,  clad  in  dainty  costumes, 
gaily  glide  to  the  accompaniment  of  ringing  laughter  and  merry  jest ;  country 
houses  with  charming  gardens,  and  the  smooth  green  battle  plain,  where  carefully 
marked  courts  and  magic  net,  and  balls  and  rackets  lying  temptingly  near,  invite 
us  to  the  fray.  What  can  be  more  pleasant,  after  strolling  among  beds  of  parti« 
coloured  blossoms,  the  pride  of  the  gardener's  heart,  than  to  come  suddenly  on 
such  a  nook — too  wide- spreading,  indeed,  to  deserve  that  cosy  name,  were  it  not 
for  the  trees  which  surround  and  shelter  it  I 

There  is  a  shady  arbour  yonder  with  yellow  roses  clambering  round  the  entrance 
and  filling  it  with  fragrance;  there  is  a  bench  under  the  great  walnut  tree,  cool 
on  the  warmest  day;  and  lounging  chairs  are  dotted  temptingly  about  But  no 
inglorious  repose  must  be  ours  in  these  sacred  precincts  if  we  be  fleet  of  foot 
and  keen  of  eye.  Not  until  we  have  scored  a  hard- won  victory,  or  a  defeat  scarcely 
less  honourable,  may  we  sink  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  on  the  rustic  seat,  to  fight 
our  battles  o'er  again  in  fancy,  or  to  solace  ourselves  with  the  strawberries  which 
Tommy  and  his  little  sister  have  gathered  for  our  refreshment  Caroline  turns  her 
straw  hat  into  a  fan,  and  pushes  the  wavy  hair  back  from  her  forehead.  She 
laughingly  confesses  herself  tired  out,  for  her  antagonist  has  a  strong  arm,  and  kept 
her  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the  court  until  fairly  beaten.     But  what  fun — there  surely 


y  of  passing  the  time  !  How  you  enaurea  it  i  cannoi  cc 
:  endured  it  pretty  well  on  the  whole/  says  Mary's  hu 
was  by  to  pilot  her  ball  through  the  hoops.' 
y  does  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment.  She  smiles  as  tl 
vision  the  croquet  ground  and  its  happy  group  of  pi 
2  and  looped-up  skirts,  and  dainty  balmoral  boots  and 
garments  of  that  peculiar  cut  known  as  *  peg-top.'  She 
the  wooden  balls  and  the  ringing  of  the  little  bell  ir 
George  always  helped  her  along  just  there,  and  how  \ 
nts  flying  to  right  and  left,  keeping  his  own  ball  ever  in 
ith  hers !  *  Stupid — it  was  anything  but  that,'  she  thir 
sent  to  watch  her  lively  sister,  racket  in  hand,  skimm 
reorge,  bearded  and  bronzed  now,  tries  her  skill  to  t 
s  play. 

:annot  be  denied,  however,  that,  apart  from  fashion  a: 
r  novelty  and  superiority  synonymous  terras,  lawn  tennis  1: 
immediate  predecessor.  While  calling  into  equal  exer 
nt,  it  demands  an  amount  of  muscular  exertion  which 
ifit,  not  only  to  those  brisk  young  damsels  who  requin 
or  their  superabundant  energy,  but  also  to  the  more  indc 
re  the  needed  inducement  to  rouse  them  to  activity, 
quet — ^to  quote  our  too  slang-loving  brothers — was  a  * 
ent  player  could  be  assisted  by  her  partner  to  their  mut 
hindrance  of  no  one's  enjoyment ;  doubtless  it  owe 
ity  in  a  great  measure  to  this  fact.  But  sentiment  is  le: 
ground,  where  it  is  essential  that  all  the  players  take  th 
ind  not  only  play,  but  play  well. 

:his  was  true  ten  years  ago  when  the  innovation  was  reg 
:  as  an  amusement  likely  to  become  fashionable  at 
m  villas,  it  is  doubly  so  to-day,  when  it  is  almost  a 
ion  as  cricket  or  football     Tennis  matches  have  bee 
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cursory  glance  at  the  notice.  *  Blessed,'  says  Sancho  Panza,  *  be  the  man  who 
invented  bed  ! '  And  I,  with  half  the  girls  of  England  ready  to  swell  the  chorus, 
can  exclaim  as  heartily,  *  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  lawn  tennis  1  * 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  art  was  made  in  Kent,  at  the  pleasant  home  of 
some  friends.  The  front  of  their  house  looked  on  the  quaint  street  of  a  country 
town,  but  at  the  back  stretched  a  long  sunny  garden,  with  peaches  and  nectarines 
ripening  on  the  walls,  and  luscious  black  cherries  gleaming  enticingly  through  their 
protecting  network ;  with  prolific  strawberry  plants  edging  the  old-fashioned  borders, 
where  stocks  and  clove  pinks,  and  great  white  lilies  and  modest  mignonette 
flourished  amazingly ;  with  broad  gravelled  walks,  spanned  by  light  arches  of  trellis 
work,  unseen  in  leafy  June  for  the  many  clusters  of  roses  that  climbed  over  them 
and  hung  from  them,  and  hid  them  altogether  in  peculiar  Kentish  fashion,  as  I  used 
to  fancy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  broad  kind  of 
terrace ;  on  either  side  of  this  lay  the  shrubbery,  whence  through  the  thickly-planted 
trees  some  lovely  bits  of  landscape  might  be  seen,  and  beyond  it  a  large  bed  of 
{Rowing  rhododendrons. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  boys  of  the  household  had  just  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilising  this  terrace  by  making  it  a  tennis  ground.  I  should  mention  that  the 
*  boys,*  as  their  mother  called  Siem — she  was  the  daintiest  and  most  fragile  little 
lady  you  could  imagine,  in  her  pretty  mob  cap  and  lace  ruffles — were  four  great, 
strapping  fellows,  close  upon  six  feet  high,  every  one. 

*  You  see,*  said  Robert,  the  second  son,  as  we  all  strolled  on  the  aforesaid  terrace 
one  evening,  '  it  would  really  make  a  capital  ground,  and  if  no  one  has  any 
objection  to  offer,  we  may  as  well  get  a  set  at  once.  Percy  can  easily  order  it  when 
in  town.' 

This  was  the  eldest  *  boy,*  a  medical  student  who  went  up  to  Guy's  Hospital 
every  day. 

*  Will  you  have  space  enough  ?  *  questioned  the  mother. 

*  Oh  I  enough  and  to  spare.  I  took  the  measurement  to-day.  The  length  of 
the  court  must  be  seventy-eight  feet,  and  its  width  for  the  single-handed  game 
twenty-seven  feet.  But  for  the  three  and  four-handed  games  thirty-six  feet  in  width 
is  required.  Then  the  two  posts  which  support  the  net  should  stand  three  feet 
outside  the  court  on  each  side.  Still  we  shall  have  plenty  of  room,  and  it  will  be 
quite  an  amusement  for  you  and  my  father  to  come  down  and  watch  the  game.* 

*  How  about  the  rhododendrons  ?  *  said  my  portly  host,  glancing  rather  ruefully 
towards  his  cherished  shrubs.  *  I  suppose  your  balls  go  out  of  court  occasionally, 
eh?  I  shouldn*t  at  all  enjoy  seeing  you  and  the  rest  floundering  in  after  them 
among  my  rhododendrons.* 

*  And  poor  old  Morris  would  be  furious  !  *  murmured  mischievous  Frank  to  me. 

*  We  can  guard  against  that,*  answered  Robert,  *  by  fixing  some  stout  netting  a 
pretty  good  height  along  that  side.* 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  purchase  of  the  implements  necessary  for 
the  game  ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  old  Morris  was  busily  engaged  in  sweeping 
away  the  fine  gravel  from  the  terrace,  the  ground  of  which  was  very  firm  and  level, 
preparatory  to  marking  out  the  court,  a  process  I  watched  with  some  interest 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Cavendish,  in  his  excellent  little  book  on 
The  Game  of  Lawn  Tennis^  at  each  end  of  the  court,  parallel  with  the  net,  and  at  a 
distance  of  thirty-nine  feet  from  it,  were  drawn  the  b^use  lines,  twenty-seven  feet  in 
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length.  Two  other  lines,  exactly  similar  to  these,  but  only  twenty-one  feet  from 
the  net  on  either  side,  were  also  markeJ.  They  were  the  service  lines.  All  the 
four  were  connected  at  their  extremities  by  the  side  lines,  and  intersected  in  the 
middle  by  the  half  court  line,  which  divided  the  space  lengthways  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  courts.  The  ground  was  then  ready  for  two  players. 
To  render  it  available  for  three  or  four,  an  extra  line  was  added  parallel  with  each 
side  line,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  from  it,  thus  making  the  width  of  the  court  thirty- 
six  feet  instead  of  twenty-seven  feet  When  the  court  is  expressly  marked  out  for 
the  larger  number  of  players,  the  two  inner  side  lines  only  extend  from  the 
extremities  of  the  service  hnes,  and  they  are  called  the  service  side  lines. 

After  this  the  net  became  the  chief  object  of  interesL  Mr.  Fanshaw  had 
innocently  offered  some  rather  aged  gjrd en-netting,  but  the  proposal  elicited  such 
an  elaborate  description  of  what  was  required,  that  he  was  glad  to  hide  his 
diminished  head  and  return  the  treasure  to  the  old  gardener,  who  packed  it  away 
again  in  his  outhouse,  and  was  a  long  time  before  he  forgave,  the  contempt  with 
which  it  had  been  treated.  It  was  good  enough  to  be  useful  to  him,  and  surely  it 
was  good  enough  for  the  young  gentlerten  to  toss  their  balls  over,  since  that  was 
their  new-fangled  notion  1  Morris  erred  greatly.  A  tennis 'net,  we  were  told, 
should  be  made  of  strong  twine,  tanned  after  netting.  The  meshes  should  be 
square,  with  a  side  of  about  an  inch  and  a  hal£  The  net  should  descend  to  and  lie 
on  the  ground.  It  should  be  tied  to  the  posts  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches; 
or,  better  still,  an  iron  rod  should  be  Ihreadcl  through  [lie  end  meshes  and  fixed  to 
the  post.  And  along  the  top  of  the  net  should  run  a  thick  cord,  covered  with  grey 
calico. 

'  The  weight  of  so  long  a  net  will  make  it  drop  in  the  middle,'  said  Percy  ;  and 
he  was  right.  But  Robert,  the  indefatigable,  consulted  a  competent  authority,  and 
soon  obviated  that  defect.  A  stout  iron  hook  was  driven  into  the  ground  midway 
between  the  two  posts,  and  a  string  of  the  requisite  length  tied  to  the  net  cord,  and 
looped  into  the  hook.  A  strong  india-rubber  ring  was  then  fixed  to  the  net  cord  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  posts,  and  a  small  winch  near  the  top  of  the  other  post.  The 
net  cord  being  attached  to  the  india-rubber  ring  at  one  end,  and  wound  on  to  the 
winch  at  the  other,  the  net  was  easily  kept  firm  and  straight. 

Now  ensued  the  era  of  flannel  costumes,  of  buckskin  or  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  ;  of  much  talk  concerning  rackets  with  cork  handles,  rackets  with  cedar 
handles;  plain  grey  balls,  cloth-covered  balls,  understitched  balls,  and  what  noL 
Warned  by  previous  experience,  Mr.  Fanshaw  did  not  give  utterance  to  the 
conviction  1  could  see  he  cherished  in  his  heart— that  any  ordinary  india-rubber 
ball  would  answer  the  purpose.  And  probably  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
prudence  when  he  discovered  that  no  lawn  tennis  player  worthy  the  name  would 
use  balls  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches  or  more  than  two  and  nine-sixteendis  inches 
in  diameter,  and  less  than  one  and  seven-eight  ounces,  or  more  than  two  ounces  in 
weighL  To  these  nice  calculations  he  listened  with  mute  respect.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  balls,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  covered  with  strong  white  cloth, 
cemented  on  to  the  rubber,  and  then  sewn  as  real  tennis  balls  are  sewn.  The 
mention  of  white  cloth  impelled  me  to  remark  that  they  would  very  soon  be  dirty  ; 
but  I  was  informed  they  might  be  quickly  cleansed  by  brushing  with  warm  soap  and 
water.  They  were  the  \  to  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  squeezed,  and  put  to  dry  in 
a  moderately  warm  place. 
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Well,  the  boys,  in  my  private  opinion,  went  tennis  mad ;  and  the  mania  was 
anything  but  an  improvement  Robert,  who  had  been  so  delighted  when  he  found 
I  could  manage  his  little  thoroughbred  mare,  and  did  not  mind  taking  a  fence  or 
two,  that  he  was  constantly  asking  me  to  go  for  a  ride,  now  sought  '  metal  more 
attractive  *  on  the  terrace.  Frank  and  Bertie  were  no  sooner  free,  the  one  from  his 
office,  the  other  from  his  tutor,  than  they  must  practise  serving,  or  volleying,  or 
some  equally  m\  sterious  manoeuvre.  And  even  the  studious  Percy,  formerly  wont 
to  amuse  us  in  the  evening  with  his  microscope,  or  to  stroll  sedately  with  his  mother 
and  me,  discoursing  learnedly  of  things  in  general  and  hospital  life  in  particular, 
was  manifestly  restless  and  unhappy  till  he  had  exchanged  the  sober  p;arb  of  every- 
day life  for  a  brilliantly  striped  jacket,  in  which  he  looked  a  cross  between  a  jockey 
and  an  Indian  prince. 

My  stay  was  short,  and  my  friends  were  not  well  up  in  the  rules,  so,  although  I 
several  times  joined  the  players,  I  obtained  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  game,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  rashness  peculiar  to  ignorance,  had  already  pronounced  the 
sweeping  condemnation  that  there  was  '  nothing  in  it'  As  for  the  manner  of 
scoring,  it  seemed  *  confusion  worse  confounded.'  I  heard  shouts  of  *  Love-fifteen,' 
*  Thirty-love,*  *  Advantage,'  and  *  Deuce  ' — Mrs.  Fanshaw  mildly  reproved  her 
youngest  son  the  first  time  that  caught  her  ear,  by-the-bye — and  despaired  of  ever 
understanding  such  a  jargon.  But  Bertie,  anxious,  perhaps,  to  clear  himself  from 
all  unjust  imputations,  was  at  great  pains  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  for 
which  purpose  he  produced  a  well-thumbed  yellow  pamphlet,  and  read  as  follows : — 

*  On  either  player  winning  his  first  stroke,  the  score  is  called  **  fifteen  "  for  that 
player  :  on  either  player  winning  his  second  stroke,  the  score  is  called  **  thirty  "  for 
that  player ;  on  either  player  winning  his  third  stroke,  the  score  is  called  "  forty " 
for  that  player ;  and  the  fourth  stroke  won  by  either  player  is  scored  game  for  that 
player,  except  as  below  : — 

*  If  both  players  have  won  three  strokes,  the  score  is  then  called  **  deuce,"  and 
the  next  stroke  won  by  either  player  is  scored  "  advantage  "  for  that  player.  If  the 
same  player  win  the  next  stroke  he  wins  the  game ;  if  he  lose  the  next  stroke  the 
score  is  again  called  "deuce"  ;  and  so  on  until  either  player  win  the  two  strokes 
immediately  following  the  score  of  "  deuce,"  when  the  game  is  scored  for  that 
player. 

*  The  player  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  a  set,  except  as  below  : — 

*  If  both  players  win  five  games  the  score  is  called  "  games-all,"  and  the  next 
game  won  by  either  player  is  scored  "advantage-game"  for  that  player.  If  the 
same  player  win  the  next  game  he  wins  the  set,  if  he  lose  the  next  game  the  score 
is  again  called  "games-all,"  and  so  on  until  either  player  win  the  two  games 
immediately  following  the  score  of  "  games-all,"  when  he  wins  the  set' 

*When  the  players  are  equally  matched,  the  contest  at  this  stage  might  be 
lengthy,'  said  Mrs.  Fanshaw. 

*  Yes,  Of  course,  they  may  agree  not  to  play  advantage  sets,  but  to  decide  the 
set  by  one  game  after  arriving  at  the  score  of  games-all.  The  scoring  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  it  quite  clear,'  with  a  glance 
at  me. 

*  Not  quite.  Your  rule  says  nothing  about  "  love,"  and  you  are  constantly 
calling,  "  love-fifteen,"  or  "  fifteen-love."     What  is  "  love  "  ? ' 

*  It  merely  means  that  the  player  whose  score  is  so  called  has  not  yet  won 
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i  nik  to  caD  tbe  seTrer's  score  fint ;  aod  we 

}-oo    hear  "  fittten-lore.'  jvn  koow  the 

len"  tdb  yoa  the  oppoang  putf  Ins  tbe 


v.A  Bertie,  rai<nng  hb  booest  brom  face,  with  a  liagfa. 
'  was  my  petulant  rejoiiideT. 
Irence  to  yoo.  Miss  Bessie,  it  is  a  sensible,  beahhj  one,' 
llociOT,  who  came  up  at  tiiis  jtuMrture,  anajed  in  his  maiiT- 
Ircs  the  amouDi  of  pb>-5ical  exercise  calculated  to  strengdicn 
p  off  tbe  depression  arising  from  too  sedentary  habits.  Anjr 
3  bouTor  two  without  diico-nfort  or  &tigae  may  be  sure 
i  order,  and  that  she  is  coo)  in  her  head  and  somxl  on  her 

Mjsed    Bertie.      '  Come    along — here   are  the  rackets — the 
>  time.    Won't  you  come,  Bessie?    You  would  be  fiist- 
Bould  only  practise.' 

;aties,  I  turned  with  my  book  to  the  shrubbeiy,  mentally 
liever  care  for  the  game, 
s  wondeis.  That  was  five — six  year^  ago.  Cheery-faced 
"  na.  Percy  is  married,  and  a  haid-working  country 
error  of  too  hasty  judgment,  and  am  an  enthusiast 
-as  these  pages  bear  witness. 
[nee  with  lawn  tennis  was  made  at  a  fashionable  seaside 
i  to  spend  some  months  as  parlour  boarder  with  the  lady 
I  been  educated.     The  prospect  was  additionally  pleasant, 
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*  Well,  and  then  you  come  home  to  lunch ;  and  what  do  you  do  in  the 
afternoon  ? ' 

*  We  rest,  or  read,  or  work.  But  often  there  is  a  morning  concert,  or  some 
such  entertainment,  to  which  Mrs.  Hare  kindly  takes  us.  Is  she  not  sweet 
Bessie  ? ' 

*  Very.     And  after  dinner  ? ' 

*  After  dinner  ?  Oh  I  there  is  the  pier  for  you,  if  you  care  for  the  band. 
But  more  generally  we  play  lawn  tennis.  Will  you  be  too  tired  to  begin 
to-night  ? ' 

*  Yes,*  said  I,  stifling  a  yawn  ;  *  indeed  I  shall' 

*  But  you  like  tennis  ? '  inquired  Una,  anxiously.  *  You  are  a  good  player,  of 
course  ? ' 

'  Not  1 1     I  think  it  strangely  overrated.' 

This  confession  seemed  quite  too  much  for  my  cousin.  She  sat  regarding  me 
in  silence  with  a  comical  look  of  pity  for  some  moments;  then  said  abruptly, 
as  if  determined  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, '  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? ' 

Taken  off  my  guard  by  this  authoritative  question,  I  could  only  answer  feebly 
that  I  was  aware  the  object  of  each  player  is  to  return  the  ball  to  his  adversary 
before  it  touches  the  ground  a  second  time,  and  that  I  understood  the  mode  of 
scoring. 

'  Not  much  to  boast  of,'  said  the  small  inquisitor,  with  supreme  disdain, 
which  was  hard,  seeing  that  I  had  not  boasted.  '  And  I  dare  say,'  she  went  on, 
remorselessly,  *  you  could  not  call  the  score  properly,  after  all' 

My  doubtful  face  confirming  her  in  this  opinion,  she  proceeded  glibly  to 
explain. 

'  Suppose  you  and  I  are  playing,  and  you  win  the  first  stroke,  the  game  is 
called  "  fifteen-love."  If  I  win  the  next  stroke  it  is  "  fifteen-all ; "  but  if  you  win 
it,  "  thirty-love,"  and  so  on  after  each  stroke  won.  If  we  both  win  three  strokes, 
the  score  is  called  "  deuce ; "  then  at  the  next  stroke  it  is  called  "  advantage  "  for 
the  side  that  wins  it,  and  then  either  "  game "  or  "  deuce,"  according  to  the 
following  stroke.  When  the  first  game  is  finished  the  score  is  called  "  one-game- 
love,"  and  the  strokes  of  the  second  game  are  called  as  before.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  game  the  score  would  be  called  "  two-games  love,"  or  "one-game- 
all,"  according  to  the  result,  and  so  on  until  the  winning  stroke  of  the  set  is  played, 
when  the  score  is  called  "  game  and  set"  There,  I  am  quite  exhausted,' 
said  Una,  handing  her  tiny  blue  cup  to  be  replenished.  *Did  you  know  all 
that?' 

*  I  hadn't  it  quite  so  pat,'  I  rejoined,  laughing.     *  I  have  played  so  little.' 

'  Ah !  And  you  are  just  like  the  rest  of  the  world — ready  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  what  you  don't  understand.  Now,  Bessie,  dearest,  do  put  yourself  in 
my  hands,  and  let  me  teach  you  to  play  tennb.  You  will  thank  me  for  it  some 
day  :  and  really  such  ignorance  as  you  display  is  quite  too  shocking ! ' 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  began  to  feel  slightly  uncomfortable,  and  very 
much  inclined  to  accept  my  cousin's  offer.  If  the  other  girls  shared  her  sentiments, 
I  should  evidently  be  regarded  as  a  Goth,  a  barbarian ;  not  exactly  the  character  in 
which  one  would  choose  to  reappear  among  old  friends.  However,  I  merely  said, 
with  what  indifference  I  could  muster,  '  Where  do  you  play  ?  Not  in  this  small 
garden  ? ' 
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'No,  I  wish  we  could,  because  it  would  be  on  grass.  But,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  we  liire  a  court  at  the  rink  close  by.' 

'  Vou  prefer  grass,  then  ? ' 

'  It  does  not  wear  out  one's  shoes  so  much,'  said  Una,  with  a  disconsolate 
glance  at  her  pretty  little  house  slippers.  '  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  in  the  interest 
of  poverty-stricken  individuals  like  myself  no  one  invents  some  foot  gear  with  a 
special  view  to  durability  on  asphalte,  but  1  suppose  that  is  a  luxury  reserved  for 
future  generations.  Lottie  Harding — the  Hardings  are  the  people  next  door,  and 
great  friends  of  Mrs.  Hare — declares  that  she  found  herself  coining  through  her 
last  pair  before  she  had  worn  them  a  week.  But  to  be  sure,  she  and  her  brother 
are  for  ever  at  teanis.  They  play  splendidly— indeed,  nearly  every  one  plays  well 
whom  we  know  at  the  court.' 

'Una,'  said  I,  now  quite  resolved  to  master  this  universal  accomplishment  as 
soon  as  might  be,  '  don't  you  think  you  could  give  me  a  lesson  when  no  one  else 
is  playing  ? ' 

'  I  think  it  may  be  managed,'  replied  Una,  gracefully.  '  We  will  see  to- 
morrow,' 

It  was  managed.  1  provided  myself  with  a  pair  of  shoes;  and  remembering 
my  cousin's  grievance,  mentioned  to  the  shopman  that  they  were  required  for  use 
upon  asphalte.  He  recommended  those  with  red  rubber  soles,  which,  he  said, 
were  intended  for  asphalte  courts.  Una  advised  me  to  invest  in  a  pretty  apron 
with  a  pocket  for  the  balls.  '  While  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  indolence,' 
remarked  that  young  philosopher,  '  1  certainly  hold  with  economy  of  labour;  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  many  steps  and  how  much  needless  fatigue  wilt  be  saved  by 
ttiat  good-sized  handy  pocket.  There,  my  dear,  you  look  quite  the  thing.  Here  is 
a  racket.  Vou  see  we  keep  the  rackets  in  a  press,  that  they  may  not  warp.  ■  Now 
we  will  go  round  to  the  court ;  there  is  most  likely  not  a  creature  there  at  present, 
and  1  shall  be  able  to  tyrannise  over  you  to  my  heart's  content' 

The  tennis  ground  to  which  my  guide  conducted  me  was  a  large  enclosure, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  sets  of  players.  A  raised  walk  on  each  side  was 
sheltered  by  sturdy  young  limes  at  regular  intervals,  and  provided  with  seats  for  any 
who  chose  to  be  spectators  rather  than  performers  ;  and  hardy  euonymus  and 
clinging  ivy  took  off  the  bareness  of  the  walls.  The  place  was  silent  and  deserted, 
save  for  one  attendant  of  a  reflective  turn,  whose  meditations  our  abrupt  appearance 
scarcely  put  to  flight. 

'  Nobody  comes  at  this  time ;  it  is  so  warm,'  said  Una,  '  But  I  don't  mind 
risking  my  complexion  for  once — a  practical  proof  of  affection  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  will  value.     This  is  my  favourite  court.     Now  these  lines ' 

'Ob!  never  mind  the  lines.  1  know  all  about  them,'  I  exclaimed,  rather 
ungratefully,  and  began  to  rattle  off  their  respective  names  and  the  measurements, 
of  which  1  had  heard  too  much  when  in  Kent.    My  hearer  was  evidently  impressed. 

'  Really,'  said  she,  '  you  are  belter  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  business  than 
I  am  myself.     Perhaps  you  are  wiser  than  I  thought.     Can  you  serve  ? ' 

Ignoring  the  doubtful  compliment  which  preceded  the  question,  1  replied  that  I 

'  Very  well,  Vou  shall  be  the  server,  and  I  the  striker-out ;  and  you  can  take 
which  side  of  the  court  you  like,  as  we  are  only  practising.  But  the  choice  of  sides 
and  the  right  of  serving  during  the  first  game  are  properly  decided  by  toas.     If  the 
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winner  of  the  toss  choose  the  right  to  serve,  his  adversary  has  the  choice  of  sides, 
and  vic£  versd.  Where  are  you  going  ?  The  first  service  must  be  delivered  from 
the  right  court ;  and  the  server  must  stand  with  one  foot  outside  the  base-line  of  the 
court,  and  with  the  other  foot  within  or  upon  the  base-line.  Now^,  play  !  That's  a 
fault ' — as  my  ball  fell  short  of  my  net — *  and  that's  another ' — as  the  next  dropped 
into  the  court  parallel  with  mine  instead  of  the  one  diagonally  opposite.  *  If  the 
server  ser/e  two  consecutive  faults,  she  loses  a  stroke ;  so,  adopting  it  as  a  rule  to 
call  the  server's  score  first,  this  makes  love-fifteen.  Change  courts,  please.  What 
did  you  mean  by  saying  you  could  serve  ?  You  will  need  a  lot  of  training  before  I 
allow  you  to  appear  in  public  I ' 

This  is  a  mild  specimen  of  what  I  went  through  that  day.  The  reflective 
attendant  looked  on  with  a  grim  delight,  doubtless  thinking  I  deserved  a  great  deal 
more  lecturing  than  I  got  for  my  awkwardness.  Not  that  this  first  essay  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  my  later  attempts,  for  I  soon  began  to  improve ;  and  when  I  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  ball  served  must  drop  within  the  service  line,  half  court  line, 
and  side  line  of  the  court  diagonally  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  was  served,  a 
more  steady  and  careful  aim  enabled  me  to  get  on  better. 

Una  then  said  the  service  was  good,  this  being  the  technical  term  signifying  that 
the  ball  has  been  served  in  accordance  with  the  conditions.  She,  as  striker-out, 
had  to  return  the  service,  that  is,  to  play  the  ball  back  over  the  net  after  it  had 
dropped  and  before  it  had  touched  the  ground  a  second  time. 

*  Don't  send  your  balls  so  high,'  she  commanded.  *  They  are  bound  to  go  out 
of  court' 

*  You  might  have  volleyed  the  last,'  said  I :  for  I  knew  volleying  meant  returning 
the  ball  before  it  touched  the  ground ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  show  our  phlegmatic 
spectator  that  I  was  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  game. 

But  Una  merely  remarked,  *  Not  at  all.  You  may  volley  a  ball  at  any  other 
time,  but  not  when  it  has  just  been  served.  The  server  wins  a  stroke  if  the 
stroker-out  volley  the  service ;  just  as  he  does  if  the  stroker-out  fail  to  return  the 
service  or  the  ball  in  play ;  or  if  he  return  it  so  that  it  drops  outside  any  of  the 
external  boundary  lines.     Are  you  ready  ? ' 

I  recommenced  serving,  and  managed  to  keep  the  ball  going  for  several  strokes. 

'  That  was  quite  a  long  rest,'  said  Una,  delightedly.  *  Playing  the  ball  backwards 
and  forwards  without  a  break  b  called  a  rest ;  and  after  a  good  service,  and  during 
the  rest,  the  ball  is  said  to  be  in  play.     But  we  waste  time  talking.     Play  ! ' 

*  One  moment,  dear.  It  does  not  matter  then,  after  the  service,  where  the  ball 
drops  so  long  as  it  is  within  the  external  boundary  of  the  court,  or  on  any  of  the 
external  boundary  lines  ? ' 

*  Not  a  bit !  It  may  drop  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  central  line,  or 
in  front  of  or  beyond  the  service  line.  The  divisions  marked  by  those  lines  only  affect 
the  service,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  returns ;  when  a  returned 
ball  drops  anywhere  in  the  court  the  return  is  called  good.  But  play,  Bessie,  if  you 
love  me  !  Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like  at  home,  but  practise  now,  or  I  shall 
feci  that  we  have  broiled  ourselves  for  nothing.' 

*  I  am  really  sorry  to  have  brought  you  out  in  the  sun /  I  began  meekly,  but 

was  immediately  cut  short. 

'  Nonsense  I  And  it  isn't  the  sun  that  makes  me  warm  at  this  present  moment ;. 
it  is  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  you  will  hold  your  racket.    And  why  do  you 

c  s 
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let  it  follow  the  ball,  as  it  were  ?     Now  this  is  the  way  to  serve,  and  I  intend  the 
ball  to  drop  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  left-hand  court  as  possible.' 

Holding  the  racket  in  one  hand  and  the  ball  in  the  other,  my  cousin  tossed  the 
latter,  and  striking  it  while  in  the  air  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  lightest  touch,  sent 
it  straight  to  the  spot  indicated. 

*  You  have  the  knack  of  it,'  said  I  admiringly. 

Mt  is  easy  enough,  but  not  if  you  grasp  the  racket  handle  with  the  thumb  and 
first  finger :  you  will  want  these  as  guides  when  the  racket  is  moved.  You  should 
hold  it  lightly  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers,  the  free  end  of  the  handle 
being  on  the  side  of  the  wrist  opposed  to  the  palm.  When  you  are  about  to  strike, 
the  shoulder  should  be  towards  the  net,  and  the  face  towards  the  side  of  the  court. 
Just  so.  Now,  when  about  to  strike,  carry  the  racket  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  in  the  act  of  striking  bring  it  downwards  and  forwards.  You  see,  as 
the  racket  is  moved,  the  free  end  of  the  handle  falls  under  the  wrist  The  racket 
is  held  with  an  open  face^  in  order  to  keep  the  ball  high  enough  to  clear  the  net 
by  about  a  foot ;  it  is  not  safer  to  send  it  closer,  or  you  will  be  likely  to  play  it 
into  the  net' 

I  had  determined  to  reserve  several  questions  until  the  practical  part  of  the 
lesson  was  over,  but  here  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  resolve,  and  I  inquired — 

*  What  in  the  world  is  an  open  face  ? ' 

'  It  only  means  that  the  racket  should  be  inclined  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
the  smooth  side  upwards,  because  that  is  always  used  in  the  forehand  stroke.  The 
rough  face  of  the  racket  is  used  when  you  want  to  play  the  ball  back-handed,  you 
know.' 

I  did  not  know,  and  hastened  to  come  back  to  the  more  rudimental  part  by 
striking  the  ball  in  the  usual  way. 

'  Try  again,'  said  Una,  '  and  strike  when  the  ball  is  about  breast  high  ;  that  you 
will  find  is  best  for  the  ordinary  service,  although  of  course  it  can  be  struck  at  any 
part  of  its  descent ;  when  high  up,  or  when  near  the  ground,  as  it  miy  suit  you.' 

Again  I  tried,  and  again  Una  critically  regarded  the  performance.  Handing  me 
a  third  ball,  she  advised  me  to  extend  the  arm  more  freely,  slightly  bending  the 
elbow.  I  was,  moreover,  earnestly  enjoined  to  keep  the  wrist  straight,  and  to  make 
the  stroke  from  the  shoulder,  or  the  necessary  power  would  be  lacking  to  send  the 
ball  over  the  net 

*  Where  have  you  hidden  yourselves  all  the  morning?'  asked  Maud  Brandon, 
at  lunch.  '  We  had  a  delightful  time  under  the  pier ;  it  was  so  cool  and  refreshing  to 
sit  there  and  hear  the  green  water  lap  against  the  ironwork,  and  catch  the  echo  of 
Sweethearts  from  the  band  on  the  beach.' 

*Why,  Maudie,  you  grow  quite  poetical,'  said  Una,  who  had  no  idea  of 
betraying  our  occupation.  *  But  there  were  drawbacks,  I  perceive,  notwithstanding 
your  glowing  description.  Your  dress  looks  rather  limp,  and  the  sea  breeze  has 
taken  your  hair  out  of  curl.' 

*  Two  evils  easily  remedied,'  replied  Maud  with  a  careless  laugh.  *  And,  Una, 
speaking  of  dress  reminds  me  that  I  want  you  to  paint  a  poppy  in  your  best  style 
in  the  front  of  my  new  tennis  hat     Do,  there's  a  darling ! ' 

Una,  dear  little  soul,  did  not  require  much  pressing.  She  duly  painted  the 
poppy  on  the  soft  white  hat ;  and  while  she  was  so  engaged  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  ask  for  information  on  a  few  points  that  had  puzzled  me  in  the  morning. 


the  wrong  court,  or  if  it  is  delivered  from  the  wrong  court.' 

e  the  striker-out  were  to  make  a  good  return  ?' 

Id  not  count,  since  a  fault  may  not  be  taken ;   and  for  i\ 

iptini:  to  return  a  fault  and  failing;  loses  nothing.' 

nstant  change  of  courts  is  confusing?' 

The  server  must  deliver  the  first  service  from  the  righ 
le  left  court,  and  so  on  alternately  during  the  game.     The 
after  a  fault  the  server  is  allowed  a  second  trial  from  the 
he  has  served  the  fault,  and  not  then  if  it  is  a  fault  because  i 
ourt     There  is  this  advantage  in  serving,  that  you  have  a  : 
upon;  otherwise  the  chances  seem  pretty  equally  divide 
ktioned  the  three  occasions  when  the  server  wins  a  stroke 
;  when  the  striker-out  does  the  same,  viz.,  when  the  server 
faults,  when  he  fails  to  return  the  ball  in  play,  and  when  he  r 
;  outside  any  of  the  boundary  lines.     There  are  other  rules  ^ 
layer,  and  which  you  will  readily  learn  by  watching  our 

)re  her  white  hat,  and  arrayed  in  that,  and  a  pretty  pink  froc 
h  a  darker  shade  of  velveteen,  looked  as  charming  a  pla) 
cket  I  did  not  play,  but  sat  with  Mrs.  Hare  under  the  lim 
id  it  very  good  amusement,  now  that  I  understood  someth 
little  cousin,  in  a  dark  blue  jersey,  which  she  affirmed  wai 
thing  to  play  in,  darted  hither  and  Uiither  like  the  sprite  sh< 
[  her  balls.  I  soon  discovered  the  rules  of  which  she  had  sj 
al  note  of  them  for  future  use.     A  player  lost  a  stroke  if  sh 

ball  more  than  once  in  returning  it ;  or  if  the  ball,  after  a  gc 
ached  her  or  anything  she  wore  or  carried,  except  her  rack 
1  touched  Maud  in  its  drop,  I  thought  the  rule  would  not  ho 

be  beyond  the  external  boundary  line;  but  it  did,  and  1 
ler  opponent,  although  the  ball,  of  course,  fell  out  of  coui 
.^ards  wished  to  score  a  stroke  on  the  ground  that  her  b 

i  t.      J    A  t_      J    TT  ^        .     .%  •     • 
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dropping  on  the  seat  by  my  side,  with  a  little  gesture  of  despair,  copied  from 
Mrs.  Hare's  French  maid  '  I  am  mortified.  I  am  dlselee,  as  Adrienne  says.  No, 
do  not  attempt  to  comfort  me,  Mr,  Harding — 1  am  beyond  your  powers  of  con- 
solation.    To  think  ihat  I  should  have  thrown  away  our  only  chance  ! ' 

'What  did  you  do?'  I  ventured  to  inquire, 

'  I  volleyed  the  ball  before  it  had  passed  the  net,'  replied  Una  solemnly, '  and  so 
lost  the  stroke.  Take  warning  from  me,  Bessie,  and  never  be  in  a  hurry  when  you 
play  tennis." 

'Hear,  hear  !'  said  Mr.  Harding,  'That's  a  golden  rule.  Beginners  can't  see  it, 
though.  They  are  never  happy  unless  they  are  rushing  madly  at  a  ball  and  getting 
under  it,  instead  of  letting  it  come  to  them.  It's  desperately  annoying  sometimes  : 
don't  you  think  so  ? '  turning  to  me. 

'  Probably.     But  I  am  hardly  a  fair  judge.     Being  only  a  beginner  myself.' 

'  Oh  !  really  now,  I  must  apologise,'  said  the  young  athlete,  reddening. 

'  There  is  no  occasion.     I  shall  try  to  profit  by  your  hint* 

'  Oh,  you  are  very  kind.  Well,  I  assure  you  it  is  far  better  to  take  things 
coolly.  \Vatch  the  other  fellow's — I  beg  pardon — the  other  player's  racket,  and 
try  to  jud.(;e  where  and  how  he  will  return  ihe  ball.  Don't  get  flurried,  and  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  get  too  near  the  ball.  Volleying  is  not  much  good,  except  for 
practised  players,  because  the  ball  is  going  faster  than  when  taken  on  the  bound, 
and  you  have  less  time  to  strike  with  ease  and  certainty ' 

'  Mr.  Harding,'  said  Una,  '  we  aie  partners  for  the  next  set,  and  the  others 
want  odds ;  what  shall  we  give  ? ' 

'  Not  more  than  a  bisque.' 

'I  call  that  shabby  !'  declared  Lottie.  'The  very  lowest  odds  that  can  be 
given — only  one  stroke  during  a  whole  set.' 

'  You  can  make  ii  worth  double  by  taking  it  at  the  proper  time.  Take  it  to 
win  a  game,  i.e.,  at  the  score  of  40 — 30,  or  advantage;  but  remember,  a  bisque 
may  not  be  taken  after  the  service  has  been  delivered,  and  the  server  may  not  take 
a  bisque  after  a  fault,  although  the  striker-out  may  do  so.  However,  if  you  really 
have  the  conscience  to  ask  for  more,  we  will  give  you  half-fifteen  'for'  a  bisque, 
which  means  that  you  have  a  stroke  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and 
every  subsequent  alternate  game  of  a  set,  and  once  during  a  set  we  take  a  bisque 
ID  diminution  of  the  odds.' 

This  lias  agreed  to,  and  play  grew  exciting,  the  score  presently  standing  at  four 
games  all.  A  hurried  consultation  between  Una  and  her  partner  ensued.  'As  a 
rule,'  said  he,  'when  a  bisi|ue  is  received  in  diminution  of  odds,  it  should  be  taken 
to  save  the  game,  i.e.,  to  make  the  score  deuce  \  but  as  we  stand,  the  next  game  is 
so  important  we  will  not  be  bound  by  that' 

'  Do  explain  to  me  about  odds,'  said  I  to  Una,  as  we  sauntered  home  in  the 
twilight  Now  Una  was  elated  at  the  victory  she  and  Mr.  Harding  h:id  secured, 
despite  the  '  fifteen  for  a  bisque '  they  had  given.  She  answered  with  the  air  of  a 
miniature  autocrat — 

'I  must  consider  first  the  extent  of  your  general  knowledge.  You  are  pretty 
well  up  in  the  single-handed  game,  I  think  ;  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  iit  the  end 
of  the  first  game  the  striker-out  becomes  server,  and  the  server  becomes  striker-out, 
and  so  on  alternately  in  the  subse(juent  games  of  the  set ;  and  when  the  latter  is 
concluded,  the  players  change  sides.' 
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*  I  noticed  once  this  evening  you  had  two  players  against  one/ 

*  Yes ;  that  was  the  three-handed  game.  In  that  case  the  single  player  serves  in 
every  alternate  game.  If  there  are  four  players,  the  partner  of  the  player  who 
served  in  the  first  game  serves  in  the  third;  and  the  partner  of  the  player  who 
served  in  the  second  game  serves  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  four-handed  game 
differs  very  little  from  the  single-handed.  The  player  who  serves,  and  the  player  to 
whom  the  service  is  delivered,  keep  the  back  of  the  courts  at  their  respective  ends ; 
the  other  players  should  stand  rather  more  forward,  somewhere  about  the  service- 
line.  The  ball  served  must  drop  within  or  upon  the  service-line,  half-court  line, 
and  service  side-line  of  the  court  diagonally  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  is 
served,  and  you  must  never  receive  or  return  a  service  delivered  to  your  partner. 
Afterwards,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  if  it  is  so  placed  that  you  think  your  partner 
cannot  reach  it,  by  all  means  attempt  to  return  it;  but  generally  speaking,  if 
the  ball  is  going  easily  to  your  partner,  let  it  pass.  Oh  !  and  one  thing  more — the 
strikers-out  in  the  four-handed  game  do  not  change  courts  to  receive  the  service 
before  the  end  of  the  set' 

'  And  now  about  the  odds  ? ' 

'  You  understand  a  bisque,  and  when  it  is  best  to  claim  it,  and  you  heard  half- 
fifteen  for  a  bisque  (the  next  lowest  odds)  explained,  if  Lottie  had  not  been 
against  us,  we  should  perhaps  have  allowed  them  a  greater  advantage  by  not  taking 
the  bisque,  then  the  odds  would  be  half-fifteen.  A  stroke  may  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game ;  that  is  called  fifteen ;  you  can  make  it  fifteen  for  a 
bisque,  or  simply  fifteen.  Thirty  would  be  two  strokes  given  at  the  beginning  of 
every  game  of  a  set  Forty  would  be  three  strokes.  Whatever  other  odds  arc 
agreed  upon,  a  bisque  may  always  be  given  to  increase  or  to  diminish  them. 
Mr.  Harding  once  gave  Lottie  forty  and  a  bisque,  and  positively  won.' 

I  thought  with  Una  this  was  a  very  clever  feat,  considering  the  skill  of  his 
antagonist  But  it  is  astonishing  what  a  good  player  will  do.  I  knew  one  later 
who  would  often  give  half  the  courts  which  meant  that  he  undertook  to  return  every 
ball  into  either  the  right  or  the  left  court  according  to  the  agreement  before 
beginning  to 'play.  If  in  the  return  the  ball  did  not  drop  into  the  chosen  court,  it 
counted  against  him  the  same  as  though  he  had  sent  it  beyond  the  external 
boundary  line ;  but  the  service  is  not  limited  to  the  chosen  court,  being  delivered 
from  right  and  left  courts  alternately,  as  usual.  The  odds  of  half-court  can  be  given 
with  the  other  odds,  half-court  and  a  bisque,  for  instance,  half-court  and  half-fifteen, 
and  so  on. 

The  player  just  mentioned  was  the  only  brother  of  my  especial  crony  and 
bosom  friend.  Their  home  was  at  Twickenham,  and  among  my  happiest  recollec- 
tions are  the  games  we  had  on  the  spacious  lawn  that  sloped  down  to  the  river. 
Although  no  novice  at  that  time,  thanks  to  Una's  previous  instructions,  I  was 
assured  that  in  the  matter  of  tennis  my  education  was  far  from  finished,  and  my 
friend's  brother  considerately  took  me  in  hand  with  a  view  at  completing  it 
Jack — Clara  called  him  Jack,  and  I,  such  is  the  force  of  example,  soon  fell  into  a 
like  habit — possessed  under  his  plain  face  and  somewhat  grave  demeanour  the 
kindest  heart  imaginable — so  everybody  said.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  extra 
knowledge,  yet  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  oracle  to  whom  the  household  generally 
appealed  in  any  difficulty,  and  with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  *Jack  will 
know,'  many  a  discussion  was  left  for  him  to  decide. 
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with   him,  I   had  no   idea   of   the   strength  of    my  quiet 
.peedily  perplexed   at  the    persistency  with  wliich  his   balls 
expected  them. 

,'  1  remarked,  as,  crimson  with  heat  and  vexation,  I  missed 
;  the  game. 

t  of  playing  with  Jack,'  laughed  Clara,     '  He  will  place  his 
ly  chosen  comer  when  there  is  nobody  there,' 
It  to  be  able  to  pla^e  the  bail,'  replied  Jack,     '  It  gives  an 
i-ou  can  return  it  to  any  part  of  the  opposing  court  at  wiU. 
have  only  to  time  the  stroke.' 

me  a  hundred  times,  but  while  I  am  timing  the  stroke  the 
I  had  not  tried  it.' 

1  why  it  should  be  so,  if  you  are  well  aware  of  the  results 
n  actions.     We  will  supjwse  you  to  be  standing  ready  to 
■irecled  to  the  side  of  ihc  courL      If  you  wish  to  return  the 
take  it  when  nearly  opposite  your  ri.:iht  shoulder.       If  you 
It  it  will  bear  to  the  right,  take  it  when  it  has  passed  your 
■  aim  be  to  send  it  to  the  left,  lake  it  before  it  reaches  your 
j'ou  will  observe,  need  not  be  moved  at  all  in  order  to  place 
1  no  question  but  that  when  it  is  opposite  the  right  shoulder 
;st  command  over  it     Therefore,  unless  you  are  pressed  for 
ift  slightly  to  the  left  or  the  right,  according  to  the  direction 
ie,  instead  of  trusting  always  to  the  strokes  made  before  it 
passed,  the  shoulder.' 

iscd  for  time  when  the  ball  is  in  the  air,'  said  I,  '  and  my 
)  gel  it  safely  over  the  net  again— anywhere.' 
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*  Let  me  loosen  the  boat  first,  and  take  you  on  the  river.'  And  presently,  while 
we  glided  under  the  bridge  at  Richmond,  and  past  the  ferry  renowned  in  song,  he 
obligingly  resumed  his  explanations. 

*  Twist  occurs  when  the  ball  is  not  purely  cut,  but  struck  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  is  very  elective  when  used  with  judgment ;  but  to  do  that  one  must  be 
an  experienced  player.* 

*  A  member  of  the  L.T.C./  said  Clara,  slyly. 

'  When  a  ball  is  twisted  it  moves  in  a  lateral  curve  through  the  air,  and  after 
contact  with  the  ground  takes  a  direction  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  player 
who  struck  it  Underhand  twist  sends  it  to  the  right ;  overhand  twist  sends  it  to 
the  left. 

*  Whether  a  ball  be  cut  or  twisted  by  your  adversary,  you  must  not  forget  to 
make  allowance  for  the  cut  or  twist.  Watch  the  motion  of  his  racket  and  the 
course  of  the  ball,  that  you  may  judge,  before  the  ball  drops,  what  direction  it  will 
take.  A  purely  cut  ball  continues  its  progress  rapidly  after  touching  the  ground. 
Stand  well  back  from  it  If  a  ball  be  delivered  with  underhand  twist,  keep  to  the 
left  of  it,  or  you  will  be  unable  to  return  it  freely  with  the  arm  sufficiently  extended. 
But  when  overhand  twist  has  been  used,  stand  almost  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the 
ball  drops.' 

Clara  soon  considered  all  these  details  very  dry,  so,  to  avoid  wearying  her.  Jack 
and  I  insensibly  got  into  the  way  of  strolling  round  the  garden  when  the  rackets 
were  laid  aside  to  discuss  the  tactics  of  the  game. 

*  You  are  rather  fond  of  volleying,'  he  said  one  day ;  *  but  you  should  remember 
that  the  ball  then  scarcely  requires  to  be  hit  at  all.  A  very  slight  touch,  made  by 
advancing  the  racket-face  gently  to  the  ball,  will  send  it  over  the  net  When 
volleyed  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  striker  the  racket  should  be  brought  up,  with  the 
rough  side  out,  in  front  of  the  player's  face,  and  steadied  by  placing  the  thumb 
upright  on  the  handle.' 

At  another  time  we  discussed  the  half  volley — ^a  difficult  and  not- to-be  recom- 
mended stroke,  made  by  bringing  the  racket  smartly  down  to  the  ground,  and 
taking  the  ball  at  the  moment  it  is  commencing  its  forward  motion  after  dropping. 
And  back-handed  play,  in  which  the  position  of  the  body  proper  for  the  forehand 
stroke  has  to  be  reversed ;  and  the  racket  is  held  with  the  rough  face  upward,  in 
the  same  way  and  at  the  same  angle  as  the  smooth  face  is  used  in  the  forehand 
stroke. 

In  fact,  the  length  and  frequency  of  these  conversations  soon  drew  upon  us 
some  gentle  raillery,  which  Jack  parried  by  remarking  that  I  had  a  singular  talent 
for  the  game,  which  it  was  a  pity  not  to  develop  by  a  course  of  oral  instruction. 
Subsequent  events,  while  they  have  not  diminished  the  pleasure,  have  modified  the 
pride  with  which  1  heard  this  announcement  It  was  most  likely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  speaker  was  beginning  to  see  all  my  doings  through  rose-coloured  spectacles. 

Jack  and  I  have  a  tennis  ground  of  our  own  now.  But  the  *  singular  talent' 
notwithstanding,  I  still  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a  moderately  good  player. 
My  husband  says  I  am  too  precipitate — seldom  giving  myself  time  to  watch  the 
object  of  my  opponent's  stroke,  and  to  calculate  the  effect  of  my  own.  *  But  ladies 
do  not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  deliberation.  And  perhaps,'  he  adds,  with  a 
provoking  smile,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  it  would  be  hard  to  find  for  them  a  better 
exercise  than  lawn  tennis.* 
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v.— A  GIRLS'  CRICKET  CLUB. 

We  had  a  cricket  match  here  last  Tuesday,  girls  with  bats  versus  men  with 
broomsticks. 

It  was  the  greatest  fun  imaginable.  I  know  a  good  many  people  regard  cricket 
as  a  most  unlady-like  and  improper  game  for  girls  to  play  at ;  btit  it  has  ^ilways 
seemed  to  tne  that  if  the  girls  behave  quietly,  and  only  have  friends  for  spectators, 
there  can  be  no  serious  objection.  I  would  like  further  to  explain  that  we  knew  all 
the  gentlemen  very  well  indeed. 

Now  Edith  (who  is  my  cousin,  and  captain  of  our  team)  flatters  herself  that  we 
have  done  a  very  praiseworthy  act  in  introducing  this  game  among  the  giris  of  this 
little  town  of  Shepstock.  For  they  really  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  healthy 
rational  amuseraenL  There  is  no  tennis  ground  in  the  place,  and  the  water  never 
freezes  enough  to  skate  on,  so  they  had  no  exercise  of  that  kind,  and  the  more 
sensible  ones  among  them  seemed  to  think  that  girls  were  meant  to  do  housework, 
parish  work,  or  needlework  the  whole  day  through.  There  was  Mary  Black- 
more,  the  rector's  niece ;  it  was  perfectly  painful  to  see  her  toiling  through  the 
village  day  after  day  at  her  unselfish  work.  We  should  never  have  got  her  to  join 
our  club  if  her  aunt  had  not  sent  her  otT,  and  declared  it  was  good  for  Maiy  to  leam 
how  to  play,  and  to  think  of  something  else  in  addition  to  '  the  parish.' 

Then  there  were  the  four  Miss  Lanceys,  daughters  of  a  large  yeoman  farmer  in 
the  place.  They  were  nice,  honest  sort  of  girls,  each  with  a  character  of  her  own. 
Miss  Susan,  the  eldest,  was  gentle,  calm,  and  cautious.  Miss  Lizzie  was  downright 
determinate,  and  liked  her  own  way.  Miss  Fanny  was  lively,  good-tempered,  and 
had  the  most  fun  about  her.  Miss  Nelly,  the  youngest,  was  sentimental,  nervous, 
and  always  melancholy-looking.  Tbeir  only  notion  of  outdoor  diversion  had  been 
occasionally  to  walk  down  to  the  sea,  two  and  two,  each  dressed  in  a  brilliant 
colour,  like  a  set  of  harlequin  tea-cups. 

Their  father,  Mr.  John  I^ncey,  had  good-naturedly  said  we  might  choose  one 
of  his  fields  to  play  in.  So  one  fine  day  Edith  and  I  had  set  forth  on  an  exploring 
expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  we  got  over  four  quickset  hedges  and  leaped 
various  ditches,  for  Edith  had  a  fondness  for  short-cuts,  which  prevented  her  from 
allowing  us  to  take  any  rational  way  from  one  field  to  another.  Consequently,  by 
the  time  we  had  found  a  desirable  though  somewhat  narrow  field,  there  was  not  so 
much  left  of  our  dresses  as  at  starting,  and  Edith's  hat  had  to  be  washed  in  the 
stream,  after  having  fallen  into  a  bog.  In  this  condition  did  she  insist  on  marching 
home  down  the  village. 

We  borrowed  some  old  bats,  stumps,  and  a  ball  from  my  brothers,  and  collected 
the  rest  of  our  eleven.  By  this  time  Shepstock  had  had  its  curiosity  much 
exercised.  Half  the  people  had  never  seen  a  game  of  cricket,  for  there  is  no  men's 
club  here,  and  being  twelve  miles  from  railway  or  town,  we  are  not  very  enlightened. 
It  was  '  someat  to  do  with  a  ball,  and  the  first  as  could  get  hold  of  'un  throivcd  it 
after  another  one,  and  'e  had  to  run  to  git  out  o'  the  way ;  that  there  bat  is  to  defend 
hisself  with.  Leastways,  that's  'ow  I've  seen  it  played,'  was  the  opinion  of  an  old 
farmer,  who  had  been  asked  to  explain  the  game  to  Shepstock  minds. 

Report  said  that  the  young  ladies  were  going  to  assume  knickerbockers  to  play 
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in,  and  the  Miss  Lanceys  anxiously  asked  me  if  this  would  be  required  of  them,  as 
they  didn't  think  they  *  should  quite  like  to  do  so.'  We  accomplished  a  little  in  the 
way  of  rational  dress,  however,  for  it  was  found  that  tight,  high-heeled  boots,  hats 
of  foolscap-like  height,  waists  two  inches  smaller  than  their  right  size,  with  similar 
personal  embellishments,  had  to  be  given  up  by  those  who  hoped  to  distinguish 
themselves.  A  little  more  colour  came  into  the  cheeks  of  some  of  them,  and  they 
took  much  interest  in  the  game  ;  but  the  first  teaching  was  a  long  piece  of  work. 
Exiith  had  got  several  copies  of  the  cricket  rules,  and  diagrams  representing  the 
position  and  names  of  the  fielders.  These  she  had  distributed  among  the  eleven, 
with  injunctions  to  commit  them  to  memory. 

*  But  there  were  forty-seven  rules,'  said  Miss  Nelly  Lancey,  plaintively,  when  her 
ignorance  of  them  was  reproachfully  pointed  out,  *  and  we  couldn't  understand  a  bit 
what  they  all  meant.'  She  indicated  the  long  list,  with  its  continual  mention  of  such 
mystifying  things  as  *  popping  creases,' '  bowling  creases,'  ^  overs,'  '  innings,'  etc 

I  undertook  Miss  Flaxman,  our  lawyer's  sister,  as  a  bowling  pupil,  while  Edith 
initiated  two  others  into  the  deep  mysteries  of  batting. 

'  You  see  you  must  try  to  knock  down  that  wicket/  I  said. 

*  But  Fanny  Lancey  has  got  in  the  way  with  that  bat  Get  out  of  the  way, 
Fanny,  or  I  shall  hit  you  I '  which  seemed  so  very  improbable  that  Fanny  need  not 
so  hastily  have  dropped  the  bat  and  fled  away. 

The  balls  went  rather  wide  at  first,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  fielder  could 
be  induced  to  go  in  search  of  them.  This  mattered  the  less,  because  neither  batter 
could  summon  up  courage  to  make  a  run,  and  self-preservation  was  usually  their 
first  instinct. 

Edith's  primary  instructions  were — *  If  you  see  a  ball  hit  up  off"  the  bat,  be  sure 
and  try  to  catch  it'  But  after  she  had  so  scrupulously  followed  her  own  directions 
that  the  next  ball  (luckily  not  a  hard  one)  came  in  her  face,  and  she  escaped  a 
black  eye  by  the  narrowest  chance,  these  directions  modified  into— 

*  Don't  attempt  on  any  account  to  take  a  catch  :  somebody's  sure  to  get  killed  if 
they  do.  If  you  see  the  ball  coming,  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible  till 
it  falls.' 

Nelly  Lancey  was  the  next  bowler,  and  she  developed  so  much  energy  that  it 
ended  in  both  bats  firmly  refusing  to  remain  at  the  wicket  while  she  bowled.  The 
first  ball  was  so  good  an  aim  at  Fanny's  head,  that  it  was  really  well  she  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  sit  down  promptly  on  the  ground,  and  the  next  one 
took  the  wicket-keeper  smartly  on  the  fingers.  Then  I  bowled  myself  for  a  little 
bit,  and  watched  Edith,  who  had  her  hands  full  between  the  fields  who  didn't  field, 
and  the  bats  who  didn't  hit. 

*  Now,  do  try  and  get  the  next  ball  I '  she  implored  of  Fanny.  *  You  haven't 
touched  one  yet' 

Fanny  took  a  violent  slash  at  it,  succeeded,  gave  a  shriek  to  Mary  Blackmore, 
who  was  the  other  bat,  and  each  began  to  rush  wildly  across,  flinging  down  their 
bats.  There  was  a  collision,  and  they  fell  over  each  other,  recovering  in  time  to 
hear  Edith  shouting  frantically  from  the  side  of  the  field — 

*  Mary,  Mary,  bring  the  bat !    The  ball  has  go^e  into  the  brook  ! ' 

So  it  had,  and  our  gallant  captain  in  her  excitement  was  near  following  it  head 
foremost ;  but  fortunately  Jenny  Flaxman  secured  her  by  the  jacket  tails,  and  after 
much  fishing  the  ball  was  recovered. 
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because,  as  Lizzy  Lan 

cey  justly  observed — 

'  No  one  ever  caught 
the  ball  if  you  did  throw 
it,  so  it  saved  t  me  to 
carry  it.* 

'  But  it's  not  the 
correct  way  of  playing 
I  objected. 

'  It  answers  the  pur 
pose  better,'  said  Ltzzie 
who  continued  to  carry 
about  the  ball,  in  sp  te 
of  all  remonstrance 

Two  or  three  of  them 
preferred  batting  w  th 
their  eyes  shut  but  as 
this  really  made  very 
little  difference  n  iheir 
play,  Edith  let  them 
alone. 

Then  we  rece  ved 
and  accepted  the  gentle 
men's  thallenge  My 
three  brothers,  young 
Blackmorc,  Mr  Brace, 
the  curate,  the  Insh 
doctor  and  his  brother, 
Colonel  Mack  way,  and 
three  others,  were  ar- 
rayed agiinst  us,  and  we 
pennitted  a  few  friends 
to  come  as  spectators 

We  took  blue  for  our 
colour,  and  most  of  us 
turned  out  in  white 
flannels  and  sailor  hats, 
with  bunches  of  forget- 
me  nets  as  badges 

Old  John  Ijincey 
had  come  to  see  his 
daughters  play,  and 
Edi.h  presently  adorned 
him  with  a  blue  ribbon 
and  a  spray  of  forget 
me  not,  and  explained  to 
him  that  now  he  wore 
our  colours  he  must  stick 
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1  laii  mrougn  his  hands. 

Now  then,  butterfingers ! '  halloed  the  obedient  pupiL 
Oh,  well  hit,  Miss  Lancey.     Run  it  out,  run  it  out !     N 
Lud.     Mr.  BUckmore,  I  wish  you  would  make  more  noise.* 
'he  rector,  thus  exhorted,  proceeded  to  shout  a  little  and  c 
Will  that  do.  Miss  Edith?' 

Thank  you.     Now  again,  please.     Oh,  do  call  ^'  Well  mi 
he  clumsy  ?    Why,  we  shall  beat  you  all  to  nothing.  Color 
lie  Colonel,  who  stood  fielding  not  far  away,  with  his  hat  • 
d  round  and  flatteringly  observed  that,  with  such  superi 
itage  of  possessing  Miss  Colwyn  for  captain,  nothing  else 
as  a  most  charming  old  man ;  none  of  the  young  ones  co 
,  and  his  old-fashioned  courtesy  was  perfect.     It  was  d( 
I  way  in  which  the  Colonel  would  contrive  to  drop  a  good 
Y ;  and  presently  the  mortified  air  he  assumed  when,  in  \ 
it  was  found  that  somehow  or  other  he  had  hit  down  his  v 
st  then  a  well-judged  ball  by  Archie  Blackmore  sent  dc 
u     She  had,  however,  made  eight  runs  herself,  and  had  ste 
It  balls,  which  was  pretty  well,  considering  the  state  of  n< 
reduced  to.     Mary  Blackmore  went  in  next,  but,  as  she 
ental  attitudes,  bat  in  air,  to  defending  her  wicket,  she  did 

ook  her  place,  and  made  a  hit  for  three  runs,  after  which 
being  out  of  ground  ;  a  bad  turn  I  promised  to  remembei 
len  Lizzie  Lance/s  time  came,  she  was  so  determined  to  I 
II,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  turf  round  the  wicket  was  full 
d  a  severe  bruise  upon  Alfred,  who  was  wicket-keeping,  ai 
own  bails, 
en  our  side  went  out  rapidly,  one  after  another ;  even  £di 

Brace,  who  was  noted  as  the  best  bowler  in  the  county, 
the  liall  himcAif  e^  ♦!--  '---^ 
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Alfred  sauntered  across  the  pitch  caused  him  presently  to  be  run  out,  with  a  duck's 
tgg  representing  his  score. 

We  had  altered  our  pitch,  so  that  the  ball  no  longer  went  into  the  brook,  but 
there  were  certain  nettle  beds  that  were  not  much  more  desirable.  The  ball  kept 
going  into  them,  in  which  case  it  generally  fell  to  my  lot  to  fetch  it  out  Edith  was 
bowler,  after  the  first,  and  the  other  girls  were  base  enough  to  fight  shy  of  those 
nettles,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  sacrificed  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  side 
sooner  than  put  up  with  a  few  paltry  nettle  stings.  Some  of  the  men  magnanimously 
volunteered  to  field  the  nettle  beds  for  us,  but  of  course  this  offer  was  firmly  refused. 
We  could  not  accept  assistance  from  the  enemy  in  that  way ;  blistered  fingers 
must  be  endured. 

Slowly  enough,  yet  steadily,  we  got  through  the  team  of  our  opponents,  until 
the  last  man  came  in,  Archie  Blackmore.  Their  score  was  only  thirty,  so  we  had 
good  hope  of  winning,  but  unluckily  young  Blackmore  and  Mr.  Flaxman  proved 
a  very  strong  combination. 

Mr.  Flaxman  blocked  every  ball,  and  the  other,  who  was  far  too  skilful  with  his 
broomstick,  made  the  hits,  and  broke  two  broomsticks  over  them.  They  got  to 
thirty-eight,  and  then  did  not  seem  able  to  make  any  more  runs ;  still,  we  could  not 
take  their  wicket,  or  get  them  out  any  way. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  They  ran  a  rather  risky  bye,  and  got  to  thirty- 
nine.  We  thought  all  hope  was  over,  and  Edith's  bowling  became  slightly  wild. 
Mr.  Flaxman  stepped  out  to  a  ball,  and  gave  a  hard  whack  at  it,  but  point  stopped 
it  so  cleverly  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a  run.  Then  Archie  sent  a  splendid 
little  catch,  but  nobody  was  able  to  take  it. 

*Here!'  cries  Mr.  John  Lancey,  springing  into  the  field,  *give  me  the  ball 
rU  not  stand  by  and  have  the  lasses  beaten  I  Til  bowl  him  out ;  I'm  on  your  side. 
'Tisn't  faur  play,  Mr.  Blackmore.' 

He  snatched  up  the  ball,  and  the  next  minute  Archie's  bails  skipped  into  the  air. 

*  There,'  said  Mr.  John,  dehvering  the  ball  into  Edith's  hands  with  a  satisfied  air, 
*  you've  won  the  match.' 

*  Now  is  that  fair  ? '  said  Archie,  appealingly. 

*  Time  is  up,'  said  Mr.  Blackmore,  who  was  umpire. 

*  I  congratulate  you,  ladies,  on  having  won,'  says  Colonel  Mackway,  making  us 
a  low  bow. 

We  accepted  the  congratulations,  and  allowed  it  to  be  considered  that  we  had 
won ;  though  we  had  strong  doubts  as  to  what  the  result  would  have  been  had  that 
ball  been  in  other  hands  than  Mr.  Lancey's. 

The  stumps  were  drawn,  and  we  afterwards  received  many  compliments  as  to 
our  play  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  game. 

Colonel  Mackway  called  to  ask  after  us  next  day,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
mortally  afiraid  the  whole  time  of  damaging  one  of  us,  and  was  never  so  thankful  in  his 
life  as  when  the  match  came  to  an  end  without  a  young  lady  also  having  done  so.  Mrs. 
Mackway,  who  weighs  some  fourteen  stone,  is  so  much  charmed  with  the  game  that 
she  thinks  of  joining  the  club.     I  fancy  she  would  make  a  substantial  long-stop. 

*  To  my  dying  day,'  says  Alfired,  *  I  shall  probably  retain  the  impression  which 
Miss  Lizzie  Lancey  has  made  on  my  foot' 

I  don't  think  the  club  will  last  much  longer,  for  Dr.  Power  and  Alfired  have  decided 
to  make  a  tennis  ground  somewhere,  in  which  case  we  shall  probably  change  our  game. 

r 


11  a  iax:t,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  eighty  in  i 
^er,  was  an  inveterate  talker,  and,  nothing  daunted,  proceet 
ings  by  dwelling  on  theoL 

declare  even  here,  in  this  delightful  little  nook,  where 
be  cool,  I  am  melting.  It  never  occurred  to  me  before 
he  sunny  waters  of  the  little  bay — *  what  enviable  creature! 

whether.     Oh,  to  be  a  fish ! ' 
)r  a  bathing-woman  I '  cried  little  Clara. 
)r  Miss  Beckwith  ! '  said  Janet 
)h,  I  say,  &ncy  Janet  gliding  about  in  a  tank  at  the  . 

e.      '  What  fish  would  she  most  resemble  ?      Give  it  i 

se,  of  course.' 

t  at  this  piece  of  brotherly  impertinence  plump  Janet 

uredly. 

should  not  care  to  glide  about  in  a  tank,'  said  she, '  but 
be  able  to  swim,  and  float,  and  dive,  as  Cousin  Kate  does 

!ousin,'  said  Charlie,  turning  to  a  lady  of  four  or  five-an 

ewel-work  lying  idly  in  her  lap,  was  listening  to  the  < 

[nent  on  her  pleasant  face, '  I  had  no  idea  you  had  so  man; 

le  is  just  like  a  duck  in  the  water,'  said  Janet,  with  enthusi 

hat's  nothing  wonderful,  considering  she  is  a  duck  out  < 

ly. 

bright  idea  ! '  exclaimed  Alicia ;  '  Cousin  Kate  shall  teach 
e  will  spend  these  hot  afternoons  paddling  about  in  tl 
full' 

30  delightful  to  be  realized,'  remarked  Cousin  Kate,  laugh 
hings,  you  know.  Too  much  bathing  is  very  weakening.' 
id  would  make  you  as  flabby  as  a  flounder,'  added  the  irre] 
asides,'  continued  Kate,  '  you  must  not  think  of  bathing  ii 
meal ;  that  would  be  as  imprudent  as  entering  the  water  n 
ed.' 
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paddled  about  in  the  bay  the  whole  afternoon,  but  I  should  imagine  it  would  be 
anything  but  comfortable,  for  I  have  seen  girls  who  persisted  in  staying  in  the  sea 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  come  out  blue,  shivering,  and  wretched ;  nor  is  that  the 
worst  of  it,  since  they  often  seriously  injure  their  health  in  this  way.' 

*  Well/  remarked  Janet, '  I  must  own  I  thought  with  Alicia  that,  given  the  sea 
and  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  nothing  to  do,  one  might  swim  without  limit  to 
one's  enjo)rment' 

*  Turn  mermaids,  in  short,'  lazily  suggested  Charlie,  fanning  himself  with  Clara's 
broad-brimmed  hat     ^  How  Cousin  Rate  must  laugh  at  our  cockney  notions  1 ' 

But  Cousin  Kate  did  nothing  of  the  sort  She  had  taken  up  her  work  again, 
and,  as  her  needle  flew  in  and  out,  was  busy  revolving  in  her  mmd  a  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  these  girl  visitors,  who  had  come*  down  from  London  to  spend  the  summer 
holidays  at  her  seaside  home ;  and  when  presently  they  left  the  little  grotto — their 
favourite  refuge  through  the  hot  noontide — and  turned  their  steps  to  the  house,  she 
said — 

^  If  you  would  really  like  to  swim,  I  will  teach  you  with  pleasure.  But,  first,  you 
must  have  proper  dresses.  Those  old*fashioned  bathing-gowns  that  Mrs.  Lunn 
lent  us  this  morning  will  never  do.  After  tea  we  will  drive  to  Seton,  get  some 
material,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy  with  the  sewing-machine.' 

Cousin  Rate  being  a  person  of  energy,  this  plan  was  duly  carried  out  A  length 
of  red  flannel  was  bought  (red  or  grey  are  the  colours  least  afiected  by  the  water), 
sufficient  to  make  bathing  costumes  for  Alicia  and  Clara.  Janet  chose  a  Galatea, 
rightly  thinking  it  would  be  more  durable. 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  wet,  so  the  girls  set  to  work,  under  their  cousin's 
direction,  and  cut  out  three  pretty  suits,  consisting  of  tunic  and  knickerbockers 
combined.  It  was  a  vexed  question  at  first  whether  they  should  be  loose  or 
moderately  tight-fitting.  Kate,  however,  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  for,  as  she  remarked,  everything  would  cling  when  wet,  and  the  less  they 
were  encumbered  the  better. 

While  the  girls  worked,  of  course,  their  tongues  were  not  idle,  and  the  topic 
which  naturally  interested  them  most  just  then  was  the  use  they  hoped  to  make  of 
their  new  garments.  Indeed,  Charlie  declared  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
swimming  from  morning  till  night  He  added  that,  his  powers  of  concentration 
being  unequal  to  theirs,  he  should  not  trouble  them  with  his  company  until  the  fever 
abated,  but  that  he  would,  with  their  permission,  introduce  a  distinguished  professor 
of  the  art  they  intended  to  practise,  whose  society  they  might  perhaps  appreciate  at 
the  present  moment. 

'  What  can  you  mean  ? '  said  Alicia.  '  You  do  not  know  any  professor,  and  if 
you  did,  we  should  not  want  him  while  we  have  Cousin  Kate.  And  I  think  it's  not 
very  polite  to  her  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  Charlie.' 

'  Of  course,'  returned  Charlie,  *  I  know  that  Cousin  Kate  is  a  host  in  herself. 
But  it  is  a  mark  of  genius  to  be  able  to  recognise  it  in  others,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
she  will  be  the  first  to  admit  the  ability  of  my  professor.  I'll  bring  him  in,  if  you 
will  allow  me.' 

*  What,  now?'  cried  the  girls. 

'  Yes,  now,'  said  Charlie,  going  to  the  door,  and  reappearing  with  a  large  brown 
pan  he  had  borrowed  from  cook. 

*  What  on  earth  is  that?'  asked  Alicia, 

F  9 
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:j  tiiia  iiiiic  leiiow  moves  his  limbs.  In  th 
5t  move  your  hands  and  feet  to  push  yourself  backwards  or 
/  be/ 

*  But  there  is  nothing  to  push  against/  remarked  Clara, 

*  There  is  the  water/  said  Kate ;   and,   seeing  Clara's   ii 
id,  '  How  do  you  suppose  we  got  along  so  fast  in  the  boat  y 

*  Of  course  1 '  cried  Alicia,  *  I  see  it  all.     The  arms  and  le 
onduct  the  vessel.' 

'  Exactly.     The  water  resists  the  movement,  or  stroke,  as  i 

swimmer,  and  sends  him  on.' 

But  Clara  was  not  yet  convinced. 
A  boat  is  so  different/  she  argued.     '  It  is  hollow,  and  i 

le,  it  will  not  sink,  even  if  you  have  no  oars.     Now  I * 

You  are  a  very  compact  little   body/   said  Kate,  *bui 
,   nevertheless,   and   like  the  boat,   until  the  water  got 

What,  even  if  I  could  not  swim  ? ' 

Certainly,  supposing  you  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  rer 
)u  fell  into  quiet  water  and  sank  immediately,  it  would 
'  could  not  support  you,  but  because  your  fright  would  no 
neans  which  might  ensure  safety  until  help  came.     You 
ut ;  the  chest  being  no  longer  inflated  with  air,  you  would 

ater  then  drawn  into  the  lungs,  with  little  chance  of  rising 
^ould  elevate  your  arms,  for  a  person  in  this  predicament, 

,  is  almost  certain  to  stretch  his  hands  upward,  and  this 

him  down.' 

.  scarcely  see  why/  said  Janet 

t  is  because  by  elevating  any  part  of  the  body  in  this  way 

pport  given  by  the  water.' 

iow  did  Csesar  manage  with  his  Commentaries  at  Alex 

,  with  a  learned  air. 

!desar  was  swimminsr.  not  floatinor'  caiH  v»^^     «  t*.  :-   -   •• 
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*  I  think  it  would  be  wiser/  agreed  Kate.  *  Well,  then,  you  must  understand 
it  is  just  because  people  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  the  waier  to  support  them 
that  they  fear  it  That  it  can  sustain  weight  is  shown  in  many  ways.  A  stone 
that  you  could  not  move  on  land  you  might  easily  carry  in  the  water,  and  a  diver 
may  walk  barefoot  without  harm  over  the  roughest  shingle,  or  even  broken  glass, 
since  his  weight  does  not  fall  wholly  on  the  ground.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that,  if  a  person  happened  to  fall  into  the  water,  he  might,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  presence  of  mind,  float  until  help  arrived,  especially  if  in  sea  water.  For, 
when  the  chest  is  thoroughly  inflated  with  air,  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  as  good 
as  an  air  bladder  round  the  neck.  Therefore  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  on  your 
back,  and  you  will  find  that  half  your  head — the  face,  mouth,  and  nostrils — will 
remain  above  water  mark.' 

*  Why  must  you  turn  on  your  back  ? '  questioned  Janet,  who  made  no  secret  of 
her  timidity,  and  was  anxious  to  fortify  herself  with  all  the  information  she  could 
obtain. 

*  Because  in  man  the  head  is  the  heaviest  part  in  proportion.  Now  with  animals 
it  is  otherwise.  They  have  but  little  brain,  and  the  weight  of  the  head  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  much  less  considerable,  so  that  they  are  easily  able  to 
keep  the  nose  above  water.* 

*  According  to  that/  said  Alicia,  *  clever  people  ought  not  to  make  the  best 
swimmers.     This  will  be  a  crumb  of  consolation  to  me  if  I  fail' 

*  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  the  point,'  said  her  cousin,  merrily,  *  but  I  do  not 
think  stupidity  would  prove  a  greater  advantage  in  swimming  than  in  anything 
else.  However,  just  at  present  we  are  not  talking  of  swimming,  but  of  floating.  I 
want  to  convince  you,  before  we  attempt  the  former,  that  the  latter  is  within  the 
power  of  any  one,  because,  when  you  understand  and  have  proved  this,  you  will  have 
gained  one  great  requisite,  which  is  self-confidence.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  1 '  asserted  Alicia,  with  a  somewhat  scornful 
glance  at  her  sister  Janet 

*  Well,  dear,  don't  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  be  too  venturesome.  Self- 
confidence  should  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  your  powers.  When  it  owes  its 
existence  to  ignorance  or  indiflerence  to  real  danger,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
recklessness,  you  know.' 

Alicia,  colouring,  stopped  the  little  lecture  with  an  impulsive  kiss.  *  You 
specially  mentioned  sea  water  just  now,'  said  she.  *  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  float  in 
fresh?* 

*  Not  quite.  The  legs,  arms,  and  head  are  heavier  than  fresh  water,  but  in  salt 
water  the  head  alone  has  the  greater  specific  gravity.  Thus,  if  you  throw  yourself 
on  your  back  in  salt  water  and  extend  your  arms,  you  can  easily  lie  so  as  to  keep 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for  breathing,  and  any  tendency  to  turn  is  prevented  by 
a  slight  motion  of  the  hands.  But  you  cannot  do  the  same  thing  in  fresh  water 
except  by  using  the  proper  action.  Without  this,  the  legs  and  lower  portion  of  the 
body  will  gradually  sink  until  you  come  to  an  upright  position.' 

*  But  how  about  the  head,  cousin  ? '  cried  Clara.  *  You  told  us  that  was  so 
heavy,  and  here  it  is  at  the  top,  after  all.' 

*  And  it  may  remain  at  the  top,*  said  Kate,  *  if  you  remember  to  let  it  lean  quite 
back,  as  though  the  water  were  a  pillow.  Then  the  face,  looking  upwards,  will  be 
quite  free ;  with  every  breath  you  draw  it  will  rise  an  inch  and  sink  an  inch,  but  it 


J  ..*w.*  viiwii  i^iuuies  on,  and  th; 

\:  ^ 

Not  so  much  as  you  might  suppose.     In  fact,  it  is  an  addi 

s  saying  a  Httle  while  back  ;  for,  although  on  coming  out  of 

we  should  find  our  clothes  very  heavy  indeed,  the  extra  we 

:onsiderable,  as  the  water  supports  it.' 

I  shall  soon  begin  to  imagine  the  real  difficulty  would  be  1 

lingly. 

Precisely  Dr.  Franklin's  argument  in  his  often-quoted  st 

replied  Kate. 

What  is  that  ? '  cried  the  girls  all  together ;  and  their  oblig 

ookcase,  opened  a  large  book,  and  read  as  follows : — 

'  You  will  be  no  swimmer  till  you  can  place  confidence  ii 

'  to  support  you ;  I  would  therefore  advise  the  acquiring  of 

irst  place,  especially  as  I  have  known  several  who,  by  a  lit 

sary  for  that  purpose,  have  insensibly  acquired  the  stroke 

iture. 

*  The  practice  I  mean  is  this :  choosing  a  place  where 

ally,  walk  coolly  into  it  till  it  is  up  to  your  breast ;  then  tui 

\  shore,  and  throw  an  egg  into  the  water,  between  you  and 

0  the  bottom,  and  be  easily  seen  there  if  the  water  is  clear, 
so  deep  that  you  cannot  reach  it  to  take  it  up  but  by 

rage  yourself  in  order  to  do  this,  reflect  that  your  progress  ^ 

1  lower  water ;  and  that  at  any  time  you  may,  by  bringing  y( 
anding  on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the  water ; 
I  your  eyes  open,  throwing  yourself  towards  the  egg,  and  en 

of  your  hands  and  feet  against  the  water,  to  get  forward  ti 
In  this  attempt  you  will  find  that  the  water  buoys  yo 
tion,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  sink  as  you  imagined,  t 
ive  force  get  down  to  the  tg%.  Thus  you  feel  the  poM 
t  you,  and  learn  to  confide  in  that  power,  while  your  endea 
to  reach  the  t%g^  teach  you  the  manner  of  actincr  on  th 
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entrance  very  comfortably  when  Charley  came  by,  his  trousers  tucked  ab^ve  his 
knees,  and  his  general  appearance  as  much  like  that  of  a  fisherman  as  he  could 
manage  to  make  it. 

'  Just  been  shrimping  with  Joe  Barnes/  he  explained. 

'  You  are  always  slmmping  with  Joe  Barnes.  I  believe  you  think  of  nothing 
else/  S3  id  Alicia. 

*  Heyday ! '  cried  Charlie.  *  People  who  live  in  glass-houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones.     Swimming  topic  exhausted  yet  ?' 

'  Oh,  dear,  no  1  but  that  is  different' 

'  And,  Charlie,  we  know  how  to  float,'  said  Clara. 

*  Do  you,  though  ?  * 

*  In  theory/  corrected  Janet 

*  Oh,'  said  Charlie,  *  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  theory  without  practice.  If  you 
trust  to  theory  only,  I  should  say  when  you  find  yourselves  in  the  water  you  would 
be  likely  to  swim  farthest  where  it  is  deepest.' 

Charlie's  low  estimate  of  their  powers  put  the  girls  on  their  mettle,  and  the  next 
morning,  which,  fortunately,  was  beautifully  warm  and  fine,  Cousin  Kate  gave  her 
first  lesson  to  the  three  eager  novices. 

But  little  was  accomplished  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  beyond  practically 
proving  the  buoyancy  of  their  lithe  young  bodies.  Kate  encouraged  them  to  walk 
into  the  rippling  tide  until  it  reached  the  armpits.  Then  turning  to  the  shore, 
she  showed  them  how  to  fall  gently  towards  the  water,  keeping  the  head  and  neck 
perfectly  upright,  the  breast  advancing,  and  the  chest  inflated.  So  far,  so  good ; 
but  here,  absurd  as  it  may  sound,  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itselfl  The 
next  instruction  was  to  withdraw  the  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  to  do  this  the  girla 
at  once,  and  not  very  consistently,  demurred. 

*  I  can  never  do  it  I '  began  Janet 

*  We  shall  be  drowned  1 '  objected  Clara. 

But  Kate  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  idea  of  any  one  intending  to  swim  without 
leaving  the  ground,  that  Alicia,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  ridicule,  valiantly  threw 
up  her  feet  Her  well-meant  attempt  could  hardly  be  called  a  success,  for  she 
immediately  went  under,  regaining  her  footing  with  a  scramble,  and  making  sundry 
uncomplimentary  remarks  on  the  taste  of  the  water.  But  it  did  good;  for  the 
others,  seeing  that  nothing  worse  was  to  be  apprehended  than  a  dip,  took  courage, 
and  followed  her  example,  imitating,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  movements  made  by 
their  cousin,  who  directed  them,  on  withdrawing  the  legs  from  the  bottom,  to 
stretch  them  out,  striking  the  arms  forward  at  the  same  time. 

*  The  first  position  of  the  hands,'  she  explained,  *  is  just  in  front  of  the  breast, 
the  fingers  pointing  forward  and  kept  dose  together,  with  the  thumbs  to  the  edge  of 
the  forefingers.  In  the  stroke  they  must  be  carried  forward  as  far  as  possible 
(be  careful  not  to  let  them  touch  the  surface  of  the  water),  swept  to  the  side,  away 
from  the  hips  and  about  as  low,  and  drawn  up  again  by  bringing  the  arms  to  the 
sides,  elbows  up,  wrists  depressed,  so  that  the  hands  hang  down  while  resuming 
their  first  position.  The  legs,  meanwhile,  move  alternately  with  the  hands.  They 
are  first  of  all  to  be  drawn  up,  with  the  knees  inwards  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
inclining  out,  and  then  they  are  to  be  thrown  back,  widely  apart' 

*  It  sounds  very  easy,'  said  Alicia,  disconsolately,  after  much  energetic  splashing, 
*'  but  I  assure  you,  cousin,  I  do  nothing  but  imbibe  an  alarming  quantity  of  salt  water/ 


— '     ■^^     fc  **  \^( 


'^ou  understand  now/  said  Kate,  ^  that  your  must  alwa) 
jnts  occur  through  neglect  of  this  important  rule.  Of  coui 
downwards,  you  insensibly  bend  the  head  too,  and  get 
1.  It  is  only  in  diving  that  the  head  should  be  bent  down.' 
am  sure  I  don't  want  to  dive,'  said  Alicia,  *  at  least,  just  y« 
V^ell,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  while  you  keep  t 
es  heavenward' 

le  first  lesson  was  short,  for  Kate  knew  how  tiring  the  uo 
inners. 

excellent  spirits,  however,  at  the  start  they  had  made, 
1  home. 

id  you  learn  to  swim  in  this  way.  Cousin  Kate  ?  *  asked  Cla 
h,  no,  I  learnt  at  Boulogne,  in  a  large  swimming  bath  on  i 
%  but  enclosed  by  walls.     There  were  seats  all  round,  whic 
L  fashionable  rendezvous.     We  learners  used  to  sit  there 
IT  turn  came  to  be  attended  to  by  the  "  professor,"  who  hel 
md  round  the  waist  of  the  learner,  which  he  could  let  < 
n  required.     I  always  felt  very  like  one  of  the  toy  beetle 
on  a  piece  of  elastic     With  this  for  a  safeguard,  I  made 
he  water  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and,  while  mastering 
set,  laid  hold  of  a  rope  fixed  for  the  purpose.' 
uppose  you  were  very  brave  ? '  said  Janet 
1  the  contrary,  I  was  a  great  coward.     From  a  spring-boa; 
he  bath  some  of  the  girls  used  to  take  "  headers,"  but  I  us< 
yet  not  daring,  to  make  the  plunge  until  the  teacher,  soi 
lid,  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  foot,  shake  the  board 
Dy  sending  me  in.     But  I  never  really  gained  confidence 
s  consider  it  better  to  learn  more  gradually  and  get  thoroi 
water  before  attempting  too  much.     To  begin  as  we  1 
the  novice  to  depend  upon  herself  from  ihe  first,  and  is 
safe.* 
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left.  If  you  wish  to  turn  to  the  right,  you  must  do  with  your  right  hand  what  you 
did  with  your  left,  and  with  your  left  what  you  did  with  your  right.  But  mind,  when 
turning,  never  to  stretch  out  the  legs,  and  be  sure  that  the  water  is  so  deep  that  you 
are  in  no  danger  of  hurting  yourself.' 

Janet  expressed  a  great  desire  to  swim  lying  on  her  back,  and,  as  Kate  assured 
her  there  was  no  position  safer  and  less  fatiguing,  she  soon  made  the  attempt  by 
placing  herself  on  her  back  and  raising  the  breast  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Then,  while  the  hands  rested  easily  on  the  body  with  the  arms  scarcely  bent,  the 
legs  were  alternately  thrown  out  and  drawn  in,  keeping  them  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface.  This  became  a  favourite  way  with  them  all.  By  using  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  feet,  greater  rapidity  was  secured,  and,  if  the  sea  happened  to  be  a  little  *  lumpy,' 
as  the  boatmen  say,  they  found  this  the  easiest  way  of  breaking  the  waves. 

Kate  was  fond  of  swimming  with  the  hands  joined,  a  mode  as  ancient  as  it  is 
graceful. 

Ms  it  difficult  ? '  asked  Alicia  one  day. 

'  Try  it,'  said  Kate.  '  Join  your  hands,  keeping  the  thumb  and  fingers  towards 
heaven,  so  that  they  may  appear  above  the  water,  then  draw  them  back  and  push 
them  alternately  from  the  breast  You  will  find  it  a  useful  method  if  you  ever  get 
entangled  with  grass  or  weeds,  because  your  hands  will  open  a  passage  for  you.' 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  all  that  the  girls  learnt  in  the  water  during 
those  happy  summer  holidays.  They  were  diligent  scholars,  and  Cousin  Kate 
proved  an  indefatigable  mistress.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  manoeuvres  she 
taught  them  was  treading  water,  in  which  the  swimmer  takes  a  perpendicular 
position,  the  hands  compressed  against  the  hips,  and  the  feet  describing  their  usual 
circle.  A  practical  proof  of  its  utility  was  afforded  by  a  letter  she  received  the 
following  summer  from  Alicia,  when  the  sisters  were  spending  their  vacation  at 
Scarborough. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you,*  wrote  Alicia,  *  how  thankful  I  am  we  learned  to  swim.  The 
other  day,  while  we  were  bathing,  a  lady^  some  little  distance  out,  was  seized  with 
cramp.  Janet  and  I,  who  happened  to  be  nearest,  remembered  what  you  told  us. 
We  placed  ourselves  on  either  side  of  her,  and  each  supporting  her  under  one  arm, 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  along  by  treading  water.  Was  it  not  fortunate 
you  included  that  in  your  instructions  ?  And,  really,  after  a  little  practice,  it  is  a 
very  simple  feat.  Since  this  adventure,  I  am  more  than  ever  conyinced  that  no  girl 
should  consider  her  education  complete  until  she  is,  at  all  events,  a  tolerable 
swimmer.' 

Alicia,  we  venture  to  think,  was  right  A  knowledge  of  swimming  is  easily 
acquired ;  and  while  it  is  certain  to  benefit  the  health,  and  be  productive  of  much 
innocent  pleasure,  it  may  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  some  euiergency  when,  but 
for  it,  our  own  life,  or  the  lives  of  others,  perhaps  dear  to  us,  would  be  lost 

Let  our  girls,  then,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  begin  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  practise  this  useful  art,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  distinction 
Cousin  Kate  drew  between  self-confidence  and  rashness,  and  showing,  by  a  prudent 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  risks,  that  they  do  not  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
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VIL— HOW  TO  SKATK 

Home  again  for  the  holidays !  How  happy  we  feel  aa  the  train  wnirh  us  along 
through  narrow  cuttings,  over  meadow  and  moorland,  past  busy  country  towns,  and 
sleepy  little  villages  that  we  could  hardly  see  last  time  we  came  this  way  for  the 
thick  leafy  coverts  in  which  they  nestled.  Now  the  spreading  branches  of  oak  and 
elm  are  bare,  lightly  powdered  perhaps  with  the  pure  white  snow,  or  sparkling  in  a 
wonderful  mantle  of  hoar-frost,  and  the  fields  which  echoed  so  gaily  to  song  and 
laughter  when  the  haymakers  and  the  reapers  worked  in  the  hot  noon  and  the 
lingering  twilight,  and  children  rioted  among  the  blackberries  and  the  nuts,  are 
silent  anrl  deserted.  A  solitary  woodman,  in  his  thick  hedging  gloves,  is  busy 
among  the  underwood,  clearing  out  the  smooth  hazel  wands  and  the  long  twigs 
which  will  be  useful  to  weave  into  hurdles.  Now  and  then  a  ditcher  may  be  seen 
bending  over  his  spade,  or  an  old  man  breaking  stones  by  the  roadside,  while 
bright-eyed  robin,  perched  on  a  swinging  spray,  twitters  clieerily.  There  .are  some 
berries,  red  as  his  breast,  just  below,  and  the  sight  of  them  makes  our  hearts  beat 
faster  yet  at  the  thought  of  Christmas  and  its  coming  joys. 

How  different  that  hedge  looked  in  summer  !  It  was  wreathed,  you  remember, 
with  wild  roses  and  the  delicate  convolvulus.  Where  robin  now  sits  alone,  a  dozen 
tiny  songsters  made  merry ;  and  nothing,  we  imagined,  could  be  pleasanter  than 
searching  for  the  treasures  of  flowers  and  grasses  it  half  concealed,  or  resting  under 
its  shelter.     I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  now  ;  are  you  ?     Circumstances  alter  cases. 

This  pale  winter  sunshine  wakens  no  wish  for  shady  lanes  and  wayside  loiterings. 
It  exhilarates  and  prompts  to  quicker  action  ;  just  as  the  pure  keen  air  bears  on  its 
wings  a  challenge  to  which  we  respond  readily  and  eagerly,  braving  it  until 
the  warm  blood  tingles  in  the  veins,  rejoicing  in  it  with  the  pleasure  born  of 
vigorous  e.tercise. 

If  these  be  our  feelings — if  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  the  deh^hts  of  winter 
are  bounded  by  the  glowing  hearth  and  the  comforts  of  home  ;  if,  sensibly  shod  and 
warmly  clad,  we  do  not  fear  a  snowy  walk,  and  are  disposed  to  regard  even  a 
stmging  shower  of  sleet  as  not  wholly  without  attraction;  if,  as  the  frost  increases, 
wc  can  exult  while  our  footsteps  ring  on  the  hard  road ;  if,  in  short,  health,  and 
strength,  and  courage  are  ours,  then,  when  the  leaden  clouds  lie  heavily  overhead, 
and  the  earth  seems  iron-bound,  and  her  summer  lovehness  fades  into  a  mere  dream 
of  the  past,  our  thoughts  will  turn  to  the  new  pair  of  skates  we  brought  from  town, 
or  10  the  old  ones  which  have  not  seen  daylight  since  last  year. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  as  yet  neither  new  skates  nor  old  are  ours,  but 
circumstances  have  combined  to  make  them  a  longed-for  possession.  A  black  frost 
has  set  in.  and  the  weather-wise  people  say  it  will  last  a  long  time.  The  large  pond 
in  the  park  is  already  hard  as  steel,  and  the  squire  and  the  squire's  little  daughter, 
and  the  rector's  bonny  girls  with  their  goi  erness,  and  a  few  young  farmers,  have  lost 
no  time  in  making  the  most  of  the  op|Kinunity.  Watching  them  from  the  bank,  and 
envying  their  swift,  stealthy  motion, 

'Within  our  breast  a  noble  ardour  burns,' 
and  a  resolution  is  taken  to  join  at  no  distant  dale  the  meny  throng.      But  wc  are 
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tyros  in  the  art,  and  on  its  very  threshold  aie  met  by  a  difficulty^lhat  of  choosing 
the  articles  indispensable  for  its  accomplishment. 

Here  comes  Eunice,  the  little  lady  from  the  Manor  House.  What  a  tiny  faiiy 
she  looks  by  her  big,  broad-shouldered  father,  and  how  proudly  his  eyes  follow  her 
as  she  waltzes  round  him,  her  fair  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  her  blue  eyes  dancing 
with  fun  !  Eunice's  skates  have  no  straps.  That  young  damsel,  among  other  good 
things  of  this  life,  owns  a  special  pair  of  boots  for  skating,  into  which  the  irons  are 
fixed  by  the  bootmaker^ — a  great  advantage  for  more  reasons  than  one.  First,  there 
is  always  the  certainly  that  the  skate  is  properly  secured ;  and  then  the  change 
which  of  necessity  takes  place  in  the  foot-gear  before  ijie  walk  home  is  most 
comfortable,  for  after  long  skating  the  feet  are  apt  to  swelL  Miss  Benson,  the 
rectory  governess,  has  found  that  out,  and  always  brings  a  second  pair  of  boots, 
though  in  her  case  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  skates  she  is  wearing  have  a 
leather  toe,  which  when  laced  up  fits  closely  over  the  boot,  and  they  are  neatly 
strapped  round  the  ankle. 

The  young  man  by  the  bank  is  a  beginner,  and  with  much  fellow  feeling  we 
observe  him  and  his  equipment.  He  has  been  advised  to  try  fluted  skates,  so  called 
because  they  have  a  groove  running  along  the  centre  of  the  iron,  whii:!!  enables 
them  to  Lake  a  firmer  hold  on  the  ice.  The  fluted  skates  do  not  seem  altogether  a 
success,  for  he  has  had  several  falls,  and  a  friend  assures  him  that  these  are  partly 
due  lo  that  same  groove ;  it  soon  gels  clogged  up  with  the  ice  shavings,  and  so 
causes  the  wearer  to  fall  on  his  side.  We  immediately  make  a  mental  note  of  this, 
and  determine  not  to  buy  fluted  skates,  at  all  events. 

But  what  to  buy — that  is  the  question.  There  would  seem  to  be  almost  as 
much  variety  in  skates  as  there  is  in  skaters.  The  list  of  every  kind,  from  the 
cumbrous  instruments  on  which  the  Dutch  housewives  carry  their  wares  to  market, 
with  irons  often  projecting  above  six  inches  from  the  wood,  and  curling  upwards  a 
foot  high,  to  the  elegant  appendages  which  give  such  '  winged  feet '  to  the  members 
of  our  skating  clubs,  would  be  long  indeed  ;  nor  would  it  help  our  purpose.  More 
to  the  point  will  be  a  few  plain  directions  as  to  the  sort  considered  by  good 
authorities  on  the  subject  to  be  best  suited  for  an  ordinary  purchaser,  and  these  we 
therefore  give,  presuming  that  the  said  purchaser  will  be  wise  in  this  matter  to  '  take 
time  by  the  forelock,'  and  make  her  choice  before  the  frost  has  occasioned  a  rush  to 
the  shops.  She  will  then  find  a  far  better  selection,  and  have  time  to  get  fitted 
comfortably  and  well. 

Skates  made  with  the  best  steel  are,  of  course,  proportionately  expensive ;  but  it  is 
very  requisite  that  the  steel  should  be  good.  Badly-tempered  steel  constantly  needs 
grinding,  and  this  is  provoking  if  you  happen  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  cutler  who 
understands  grinding  skates  properly,  while,  if  they  are  sometimes  too  sharp  and 
sometimes  too  blunt,  you  will  never  get  on. 

In  old-fashioned  prints  you  may  see  our  grandfathers  figuring  about  in  skates 
tapering  off  into  fine  points  and  twisted-up  ends.  You  do  not  see  many  of  the 
grandmothers,  by  the  bye ;  the  amusement  was  not  then  so  much  in  vogue  with  the 
ladies.  Now  these  unnecessary  varieties — the  points  and  twisted  ends — have 
vanished.  Choose  skates  that  are  exactly  the  length  of  the  foot,  not  those  which 
have  the  iron  cut  ofi"  an  inch  within  the  heel.  The  iron  should  extend  backwards  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  heel,  and  llie  corners  hhould  be  rounded.  Some  people  , 
think  the  comers  should  be  sharp  to  enable  them  to  stop  when  they  please ;  but  this 
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is  a  misl:ike,  as  the  stop  may  be  effected  at  will  by  spinning  round  on  both  skates, 
and  the  full  length  to  the  heel  and  the  rounded  extremity  are  of  great  advantage  in 
many  evolutions  which  involve  moving  backwards. 

The  irons  should  be  slightly  convex  from  toe  to  heel,  to  assist  the  skater  in 
making  the  curves.  Discretion,  however,  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  degree  of 
convexity  required,  for  if,  beguiled  by  the  hope  of  circling  easily,  you  fix  upon 
those  with  too  great  a  curve,  you  will  find  that  the  turns  are  made  with  less  pre- 
cision, oin'ing  to  the  shorter  bearing  obtained  on  the  ice ;  while  with  irons  that  are 
too  straight,  small  circles  will  become  difficult  to  accomplish* 

Pay  attention  to  the  depth  of  the  blade,  as  the  iron  of  the  skate  which  lies  under 
the  foot  is  called ;  for  it  is  desirable  that  the  foot  be  as  near  the  ice  as  possible,  and 
yet  necessary  to  have  it  so  high  that,  in  leaning  over,  the  edge  of  the  sole  should 
not  touch  the  ice.  Naturally,  the  deeper  the  blade,  the  less  easy  will  it  be,  at  least 
for  a  beginner,  to  keep  her  balance  ;  and  she  may,  at  the  outset,  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  her  performance  by  straining  or  twisting  her  ankle. 

Let  the  sole  or  stock  of  your  skates  be  of  beechwood  rather  than  boxwood, 
although  the  latter  is  prettier — ^beechwood  is  lighter,  and  not  so  liable  to  split — and 
be  careful  that  the  sole  fits  closely  to  that  of  the  boot  In  &ct,  to  ensure  this,  the 
skate  soles  should  be  made  right  and  left,  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  boot  soles, 
and  hollowed  at  the  tread  and  at  the  heel 

As  to  the  &stenings,  there  are  many  modes  equally  good ;  the  main  point  is  to 
see  that  the  skate  is  so  perfectly  secured  to  the  foot  that  it  cannot  move  in  the  least ; 
and  the  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overrated.  Any  fastening  that  aids  in 
supporting  the  ankle  is  good.  The  strain  is  greatest  on  tiie  ankle ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  wear  a  rather  high  boot,  laced  up  the  front,  and  firm  enough  to  give  the 
necessary  support 

When  the  shining  little  instruments  come  home  fresh  from  the  maker,  do  not 
forget,  while  admiring  them,  that  they  should  always  be  kept  as  highly  polished, 
and  the  straps  and  buckles  clean,  llie  rust  that  is  very  apt  to  appear  at  the 
junction  of  the  skate  with  the  wood  can  be  prevented  by  the  timely  application  of 
a  little  hot  wax  and  tallow,  or  lard. 

And  now,  anxious  to  try  this  novel  acquisition,  and  to  gain  by  its  aid  a  new 
power,  you  regard  the  mild,  sunny  days  which  not  unfrequently  come  to  us  in 
December  and  January  with  disfavour,  and  listen  enviously  to  grandmamma's 
account  of  the  *  old-f ishioned  winters,'  with  their  whirling  snowdrifts  and 
lengthened  frosts.  You  are  disposed  to  think  the  year  (181 3-1 4)  when  the  Thames 
was  actually  frozen  over,  and  a  fair  held  upon  its  surface,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally delightful;  and  you  find  pleasure  in  Uncle  John's  reminiscences  of 
Canada^  where  the  ground  is  sometimes  frozen  three  feet  deep,  and  where  fancy 
dress  balls  and  glacial  sports  of  all  descriptions  are  permitted  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  climate.  Perhaps,  in  your  dawning  enthusiasm,  you  even  try  to  walk  about 
on  your  skates,  either  on  the  carpet,  or  across  the  smooth  lawn,  and  as  progress  in 
the  art  depends  almost  entirely  on  ability  to  keep  the  ankles  sti£f,  the  time  so  spent 
is  by  no  means  lost  Indeed,  you  will  have  reaped  some  benefit  from  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  frost,  if,  when  it  comes  in  earnest,  you  have  mastered  this 
essential  part  of  the  business  by  a  little  preliminary  practice  at  home. 

At  length  patience  is  rewarded.  Winter  asserts  himself,  and  there  steals  a  suspicious 
sharpness  in  die  air.     Mufifs,  comforters,  and  warm  mittens  begin  to  be  in  request ; 
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the  twinkling  stars  at  night  are  like  so  many  diamonds  ;  and  morning  finds  the 
windows  chased  with  the  silver  fretwork  of  the  frost  After  a  few  days  of  what  the 
squire  in  his  hearty  voice  calls  *  fine,  seasonable  weather/  you  are  greeted  at 
breakfast  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  ice  bears.  Miss  Eunice  is  oflf 
like  a  shot  Very  soon  she  may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  large  pond,  revelling 
in  *  forward  and  backward  roll,'  figure  3,  and  *  treading  the  circle.'  Miss  Eunice 
is  an  accomplished  skater,  and  never  looks  better  than  in  her  closely-fitting  dress 
of  velvet  and  fur.  But,  with  all  deference  to  her  small  ladyship,  we  must  take 
exception  to  the  cap  of  the  latter  material,  which  sits  so  jauntily  on  her  bright  hair. 
It,  perhaps,  has  more  to  do  with  the  headaches  of  which  we  occasionally  hear  after- 
wards than  she  is  aware.  Fur  is  too  heavy,  and  something  lighter  should  be  worn 
as  a  covering  for  the  head.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  dress,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  tiliat  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  placed  between  the  outer  and  the  under 
clothing  is  a  capital  chest  protector. 

However,  you  cannot  attend  to  that  just  at  present  You  have  donned  your 
skates,  and  have  enough  to  do  to  prevent  them  running  away  with  you.  Nay,  ere 
this,  you  have  very  likely  paid  your  footing  by  an  involuntary  scramble  on  the  ice. 
Never  mind ;  we  will  retire  to  an  unfirequented  comer  and  practise  diligently  by 
ourselves,  for,  be  it  known,  we  intend  to  dispense  with  all  adventitious  aids,  such 
as  a  chair,  a  pole,  or  the  support  of  some  friendly  hand.  These  do  but  teach 
dependence,  while  our  aim  is  to  become  independent  as  quickly  as  may  be.  So, 
although  you  cannot  quite  follow  the  maxim  of  the  old  Scotch  teacher,  Ferguson, 
and  *  throw  fear  to  the  dogs,'  begin  by  attempting,  as  gently  as  you  like,  and  with 
the  very  shortest  steps  you  can  take,  to  walk  upon  the  ice.  The  toes  must  be 
turned  out,  the  ankles  kept  stiff,  and  the  heels  apart  Do  not  try,  at  this  stage,  to 
push  the  feet  forward.  You  cannot  (nor  is  it  necessary  you  should)  lift  them 
much;  but  the  mere  setting  them  down  will  give  quite  enough  impetus — more, 
perhaps,  than  you  are  prepared  for. 

Remember,  when  your  feet  seem  determined  to  slide  away  with  you,  a  back 
fell  is  the  worst  of  all  falls.  Lean  well  forward,  that  in  case  of  coming  to  grief  the 
hands  may  be  employed  to  break  the  descent ;  and  fall,  if  fall  you  must,  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  any  wild  effort  to  save  yourself  will 
make  matters  worse.  Just  subside  as  comfortably  as  you  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  where  things  should  be  taken 
coolly,  it  is  surely  on  the  ice. 

We  have  already  several  times  mentioned  the  ankles ;  but  not  too  often,  since 
they  play  such  an  important  part  in  skating.  As  before  said,  no  one  will  learn 
quickly  who  cannot  keep  the  ankle  stiff.  If  you  rise  on  the  toe  as  in  walking,  and 
bend  the  ankle,  you  will  be  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  by  a  fall.  Neither  must  you 
set  down  the  heel  first  The  middle  of  the  iron  must  be  the  last  part  to  leave  the 
ice  and  the  first  to  reach  it  again. 

The  object  of  limiting  the  first  lesson  to  thus  walking  on  the  ice  is  that  you 
may  learn  from  the  very  outset  to  keep  the  feet  under  control  You  will  have 
done  well  if  at  the  end  of  it  you  can  stand  confidently  and  move  slowly  about 
without  much  fear  of  felling.  Before  our  next  essay  we  will  have  another  look  at 
the  skates,  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  how  they  are  to  be  utilised  in  striking 
out 

,    You  see  the  bottom  of  the  iron  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad — none  too 
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1  say ;  but  even  this  is  only  on  rare  occasions  flat  on  ihe 

|of  the  bottom  are  what  are  used.     Sometimes  the  skater  is 

n  the  other.     The  one  nearest  the  inside  of  the  foot  is 

other   Ihe   *  outside.'     So  when   you    hear    these   words 

to  certain  evolutions  or  movements,  you  iviU  know  they 

in  used  in  executing  them. 

fictice  of  the  directions  already  given,  you  will  find  yourself 

t  a  little.     It  is  then  time  to  learn  the  first  movement, 

triking  or  running,  and  is  done  in  this  way ;  The  toes  are 

et  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other ;  the  position 

is  only  thus  you  can  obtain  pushing  power.     From  that 

lifted  alternately  and  set  down  on  the  inside  edge,  when  it 

jn'ard,  all  the  more  readily  since  the  other  foot  (held  at  right 

ice  without  sliding.     In  striking  out  you  should  bend 

lake  the  pressure  greatest  at  that  part  of  the  skate  opposite 

ind  be  particular  when  learning  to  let  both  feet  work 

lirity  in  stepping  from  foot  to  foot   is   essential.     Without 

Ihis  manner  grace  and  freedom  of  movement  will  never  be 

of  the  stroke  you  are  able  to  make  will  increase  from  the 

h  you  begin  according  to  your  proficiency.     When  you  can 

ly,  and  gain  the  necessary  impetus,  you  may  occasionally 

y  bringing  your  feet  together  and  running  in  that  way  for  a 
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these  imaginary  troubles,  should  you  actually  go  through,  and  into  some  treacherous 
hole,  extend  your  arms  to  their  utmost  over  the  ice  in  opposite  directions,  and 
supplement  this  endeavour  to  support  yourself  by  treading  water  until  assistance 
come.  To  grasp  the  broken  edges  of  the  ice  would  be  a  terrible,  perhaps  a  fatal, 
error.  You  could  not  maintain  your  hold,  and  frantic  clutches  would  almost 
inevitably  snap  them  off  bit  by  bit  Prevention,  however,  is  better  than  cure,  and  to 
avoid  these  dangerous  adventures  enthusiasm  must  not  out-run  discretion.  Be  on 
your  guard  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ice.  A  few  cracks  here  and  there  you  need 
not  mind;  but  when  they  become  closely  interlaced,  meeting  and  crossins:  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  when  water  is  rising  through  them,  return  as  quickly  as 
you  can  to  terra  firma,  for  the  ice  is  no  longer  safe. 

On  a  crowded  piece  of  ice,  too,  it  is  always  well  to  note  the  increase  of  numbers, 
and  leave  in  time  to  escape  any  danger.  The  continued  vibration  from  many 
skaters  will  transform  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice  into  a  complete  web  of  cracks,  as  was 
the  case  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  London  parks,  with  the  result  that  many 
lives  were  lost  in  a  most  lamentable  accident 

Neither  must  you  forget  that  such  trifling  matters  as  twigs  of  trees  or  stones 
may  put  an  unj  leasant  stop  to  your  joyous  career.     When— 

'  Shod  with  steel 
We  hiss  along  the  polished  ice,* 

we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  smallest  obstacle  thereon,  and  should  accordingly 
keep  a  sharp  look-out 

And  now  to  go  back  to  the  *  serpentine,'  which  first  led  us  to  dilate  on  the  less 
pleasurable  experiences  of  the  skater. 

The  common  backward  motion  on  both  feet  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  *  serpen- 
tine,' except  that  it  is  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  .It  is  not  a  particularly  graceful 
movement,  but  a  very  necessary  and  useful  one  to  learn,  because  it  gives  freedom 
and  confidence,  and  will  help  you  greatly  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  evolutions, 
which  we  shall  not  have  space  to  mention,  but  which  you  will  be  sure,  having  got 
thus  far,  to  attempt  some  day.     A  little  knowledge  generally  makes  one  anxious 

for  more,  and — 

*  Wild  ambition  loves  to  slide.' 

Well,  to  learn  this  backward  motion,  take  a  few  strokes  forward,  then  spin  quite 
round,  and,  while  the  impetus  lasts,  turn  the  right  toe  inwards  and  push  yourself 
back  from  that  foot,  then  turn  the  left  one  inwards,  pushing  from  it,  and  so  on 
alternately,  and  leaning  forward  all  the  time.  Practice  will  make  it  easy,  not 
merely  to  keep  up  the  first  impetus,  but  to  increase  it,  and  even  to  begin  it  without 
any  forward  strokes. 

How  delightful  is  the  swift  motion  !  Exulting  in  your  growing  confidence  and 
in  the  progress  already  made,  and  feeling  that  you  are  at  length  attaining  your 
wish  and  becoming  indeed  a  skater,  it  is  crushing  at  this  juncture  to  be  told  by 
some  friendly  proficient  that  you  are  only  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  art,  since 
you  know  nothing  yet  of  moving  on  the  outside  edge.  Moving  on  the  outside 
edge !  It  sounds  alarming.  When  directed  to  move  on  the  inside  edge,  you  did 
not  object,  because  you  had  the  other  foot  ready  to  give  support  in  case  of  need. 
To  ask  one  to  lean  on  the  outside  edge,  with  no  aid  to  depend  upon,  is,  you  argue, 

G  2 


The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  yours( 
D  endeavour  to  skate  round  in  a  circle — as  large  a  circle  a 
)  be  gradually  reduced  as  you  improve.  As  you  lift  each 
y  to  cross  it  in  front  quite  over  the  other  and  set  it  down, 
f  that,  and  so  on  alternately.  Now,  as  the  iron  always  cir 
hich  it  rests,  it  follows  that  the  foot  nearest  the  inside  of  t 
le  outside  edge  of  the  iron.  Consequently,  your  object  wi 
>  you  can  on  that  foot,  and  as  briefly  as  you  can  on  the 
le  inside  edge.  The  foot  that  is  behind  must  be  kept  be 
3wn  in  front ;  it  must  not  be  carried  in  the  air  in  front  for « 

There  is  a  necessity  for  emphasising  this ;  for  the  tempt 
ot  forward  is  naturally  great,  since  it  then  acts  as  a  cou: 
er.     But  although  easier,  that  is  not  the  right  way ;  and 
ing  else,  a  bad  habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  cure.     TY 
isting  the  body  away  from  the  circle,  allowing  the  eyes  tc 
B  feet,  or  the  arms  to  assume  any  awkward  position.     Th 
u  to  be  moving  on  the  right  foot,  may  or  may  not  be  sligh 
^h  as  the  shoulder  ;  the  left  arm  is  to  be  kept  down.     The 
Qt  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  must  be  quickly 
>t  belonging  to  it  is  on  the  ice ;  the  left  knee  during  tl 
ht  foot  remains,  of  course,  a  little  bent  and  (mark  this) 
ler,  the  off  skate  just  clearing  the  ice,  and  no  more,  with 
rds,  and  barely  a  foot  behind  the  right  heel     When  skatii 
I  understand  that  all  these  positions  are  to  be  reversed ;  a 

on,  the  corresponding  shoulder  is  to  be  forward,  the  he 
tied  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  circling. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  again  that  the  left 
lally  with  the  right     In  fact,  it  is  a  good  rule  in  this  and 

double  practice.     So  after  skating  with  the  right  foot  to  t 
off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  make  a  circle  with  the  le 

Some  difficulty  is  sure  to  be  experienced  in  putting  dowi 
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subject  widens  in  interest,  are  the  trammels  of  time  and  space,  which  warn'  us  to 
bring  our  chat  to  a  close, 

A  word  or  two  more,  however,  before  we  part  There  is  a  practice,  highly 
recommended  for  giving  command  of  the  skate,  which  you  should  now  begin- 
namely,  walking  backwards,  setting  down  the  feet  always  in  the  dancing-master's 
fifth  position.  At  first  you  naturally  lean  forward,  but  as  you  gain  confidence,  and 
begin  to  walk  quickly  backwards,  the  body  gets  upright  and  the  iron  takes  the 
outside  edge.  You  have  then  only  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  each  foot  to  attain 
circles,  and  this  is  by  far  the  easiest  way  of  learning  *  outside  backward.' 

When  so  much  is  mastered,  you  will  be  fairly  well  grounded — quite  competent 
to  attempt  any  of  the  intricate  figures  which  our  friend  Eunice  describes  so  grace- 
fully, and  more  than  ever  ready  to  exclaim  with  Cowper — 

*  O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in  cloudsy 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way^ 
I  love  thee!* 


HINTS  ON  SKATING. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  Author  of  *The  Handy  Natural  History.' 

I  HAVE  taught  many  girls  of  various  ages  how  to  skate,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  them  not  to  say  that  they  were  far  better  pupils  than  boys  of  the  same  ages. 
They  seem  to  have  a  better  idea  of  balance,  and  they  mostly  do  as  they  are  told, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  boys  in  general  And,  in  consequence,  when 
they  are  taught  to  be  skaters,  they  rarely  degenerate  into  scuttlers,  though  they  too 
frequently  abandon  the  ice  altogether. 

Some  years  ago  lady-skaters  were  at  a  disadvantage.  Numbers  of  girls  learned 
to  skate  very  creditably,  and  if  they  had  pursued  their  ice-studies  steadily,  they 
would  have  developed  into  good  figure-skaters.  Now,  even  with  male  performers, 
figure-skating  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion,  and  no  more  graceful  sight  could  be 
imagined  than  the  figures  when  performed  by  a  '  set '  of  eight  accomplished  lady 
skaters. 

Yet  scarcely  any  of  these  girls  ever  learned  even  to  execute  the  alpha  of  figure- 
skating,  ue.  the  figure  3,  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  female  skater  who  could  take  her 
part  in  a  *  set' 

The  reason  for  this  decadence  is  to  be  found  in  Fashion.  Young  girls  dressed 
in  a  way  which  allowed  fair  freedom  to  their  limbs,  and  so  they  got  on  very  well 
with  their  skates.  But  when  they  grew  up,  the  tyrant  Fashion  seized  upon  them 
and  put  them  into  crinoline,  within  which  metal  or  whalebone  prison  no  human 
being  could  skate. 

Now,  however,  female  dress  has  assumed  a  much  more  sensible  form,  and 
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costiiLnes  have  been  made  expressly  for  skating,  as  they  have  been  made  for 
bathing ;  and,  as  no  true  skater  kicks  the  legs  about,  but  always  keeps  the  feet 
close  to  each  other,  the  close-fitting  and  short  skirt  of  the  skating  dress  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  necessary  freedom  of  the  limbs. 

And  if  the  sensible  fashion  of  feminine  skating  dress  will  only  continue  for  a 
few  seasons,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  poetry  of  motion  in  its  most  perfect  and 
attractive  form,  and  that  the  coveted  '  Silver  Skate  '  may  be  worn  at  a  lady's  neck- 
lace as  well  as  at  a  gentleman's  button-hole. 

As  I  hope  that  every  giri  who  reads  this  book  will  either  wish  to  learn  the 
art  of  skating,  or  to  improve  her  style,  even  if  she  be  a  tolerable  skater,  I  will 
give  a  few  hints  such  as  I  always  gave  to  my  pupils,  and  begin  with  stating  what 
to  avoid. 

Of  course,  a  beginner  will  have  her  skates  chosen  for  her  by  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  skate,  and  she  should  never  hire  skates  from  the  men  who  infest 
the  ice, 

Tlieir  skates  are  always  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  and  made  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way.  The  edges  are  never  shar]j,  so  that  there  can  be  no  hold  of  the 
ice,  and  the  steel  generally  terminates  before  the  screw  instead  of  passing  well 
behind  iL 

Then,  their  skates  almost  invariably  have  upturned  points,  which  are  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous,  and  they  have  the  heel  cut  otf  square,  instead  of  being  rounded. 
In  a  good  skate  the  steel  barely  projects  beyond  the  wood  in  front,  and  is  equally 
rounded  at  either  end.  The  skate  dealers  will  tell  you  that  these  sharp  heels  are 
useful  in  stopping  suddenly. 

Do  not  beheve  them. 

Certainly,  by  raising  the  toes  and  digging  the  sharp  heels  into  the  ice  the  skater 
can  stop  herself  within  a  yard  or  two,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  a  couple  of  long, 
deep  grooves  in  ihe  ice ;  but  she  can  stop  herself  in  half  the  distance  by  simply 
spinning  round,  as  every  skater  knows  how,  and  without  damaging  the  surface  of 
the  ice. 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  recommend  expensive  skates  for  a  young  girl, 
especially  if  she  i)e  a  beginner.  Girls  ^row,  and  so  do  their  feet,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  pair  of  skates  will  last  a  growing  girl  more  than  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Besides,  a  beginner  would  spoil  a  good  pair  of  skates  in  a  few  days. 

As  to  length,  the  skate  should  be  just  the  length  of  the  boot.  It  may  be  a 
trifle  longer,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  set  rather  backward  on  the  boot,  so  that 
it  projects  /'lAiiii/ \\\t  heel,  and  not  in  front  of  the  toe.  Boots,  of  course,  should 
be  worn  by  the  skater,  and  they  should  be  laced,  and  not  buttoned  or  fitted  with 
side  springs.  They  should  fit  exactly  but  easily  to  the  feet,  so  that  their  tightness 
can  be  regulated  by  the  laces.  Skating  in  loose  boots  is  almost  impossible,  and  a 
tight  boot  will  cause  indescribable  agonies. 

Avoid  the  straps  which  cross  the  insiep.  One  broad  strap,  with  double  ends  at 
the  toe,  and  one  heel  stra|),  are  all  that  are  needed.  Indeed,  if  the  boots  are 
perfectly  fitting,  the  heel  strap  is  scarcely  required.  I  use  it  myself,  but  merely 
employ  it  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the  screw  should  break,  and  I  always  have  it 
drawn  so  loosely  that  a  finger  can  be  passed  between  the  strap  and  the  boot. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  buy  the  skates  some  months  before  the  frosl 
tomes  on,  so  as  to  soften  the  straps   thoroughly  before  they  arc  wanted.     New 
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straps  are  great  nuisances,  as  they  are  stift~  and  apt  to  stretch,  while  a  strap  which 
has  been  repeatedly  soaked  in  warm  grease  or  oil,  and  then  stretched,  and  pulled, 
and  rubbed,  will  remain  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  will  accommodate  itself  closely 
to  the  foot,  and,  moreover,  will  be  impervious  to  wet  and  consequent  rotting. 

Grease  should  also  be  rubbed  daily  into  the  junction  of  the  steel  with  the 
wood,  as  in  that  case  there  will  be  no  danger  of  weakening  the  steel  by  rust. 

Do  not  employ  any  vegetable  oil  for  the  straps.  Colza  oil  will  do  well  enough 
for  the  skates,  but  neat's-foot  oil  is  best  for  the  straps.  In  default  of  neat*s-foot 
oil,  clarified  lard,  perfectly  freed  from  salt,  will  answer  very  well,  if  the  lard  be 
heated.  Straps  thus  treated  are  almost  indestructible.  I  have  before  me  a 
set  of  straps  more  than  twenty  years  old,  which  have  been  used  in  sixteen  skating 
seasons.  They  are  now  as  serviceable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  be  used  again 
next  season. 

If  possible,  a  special  pair  of  boots  should  be  kept  for  skating,  at  all  events 
during  the  season.  Then  the  skates  can  be  attached  to  them,  the  straps  placed 
lightly  over  them,  and  thus  they  can  be  carried  in  the  hand-bag  which  every 
skater  ought  to  possess.  They  can  be  slipped  on  in  a  moment,  the  straps  and 
boot-laces  tightened,  and  thus  the  tedious  and  troublesome  operation  of  putting  on 
the  skates  can  be  avoided. 

Boots  last  much  longer  in  this  way,  because  they  are  not  pulled  to  pieces  by 
the  repeated  insertion  and  removal  of  the  screws.  In  a  soft  substance  like  leather, 
the  hole  soon  becomes  *  screw-sick,'  and  the  screw  has  no  hold.  Then,  either 
the  hole  must  be  plugged  or  a  new  hole  made,  which  will  alter  the  bearings  of 
the  skate. 

Moreover,  when  the  skater  comes  off  the  ice,  she  has  only  to  loosen  the  laces 
and  straps  and  slip  her  feet  out  of  the  skate-boots.  The  comfort  of  changing  the 
boots  after  skating  is  quite  indescribable. 

Should  no  such  spare  boots  be  available,  the  skates  should  always  be  fitted 
to  those  worn,  before  the  skates  are  used.  The  screw-hole  can  then  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  central  line  of  the  foot,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
This  hole  should  be  filled  in  with  tallow  before  starting,  and  when  the  skater  arrives 
at  the  ice  all  that  will  be  needed  will  be  to  clear  out  the  grease. 

In  the  bag  should  be  carried  a  knife,  a  small  gimlet,  a  bradawl  for  making 
fresh  holes  in  straps,  a  little  bottle  of  oil,  a  large  piece  of  old  rag,  and  a  pair  of  old 
leather  gloves.  These  are  to  be  worn  while  putting  on  the  skates,  and  while 
drying,  wiping,  and  oiling  them  after  leaving  the  ice.  Also,  I  very  strongly 
recommend  a  piece  of  waterproofing,  which  can  be  spread  as  a  seat  It  often 
happens  that  the  skater  has  to  sit  down,  either  to  rest  or  to  alter  the  skates,  and  if 
there  should  have  been  a  slight  thaw,  or  if  the  sunbeams  should  have  melted  the 
snow  or  hoar  frost,  sitting  down  is  scarcely  practicable. 

Carry  nothing  in  the  pockets  except  a  handkerchief. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  young  girl  has  been  supplied  with  skates,  &c.,  and 
has  arrived  at  the  ice.  Although  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  teach  the  art  of 
skating  by  means  of  the  pen,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  few  useful  hints  which  will  save 
much  time  and  trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  do  your  best  to  be  accompanied  firom  the  first  by  a  really 
good  skater,  so  that  you  may  not  acquire  bad  habits,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be 
shaken  off.     Do  not  lean  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  as  is  so  often  advised.     You  will  get 
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into  a  nasty,  stooping,  round-shouldered  style,  and  will  hardly  ever  be  able  to 
acquire  the  straight  but  flexible  form  which  distinguishes  a  good  skater, 

Still  less  depend  on  a  stick.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  skatCKiealers  often  sell 
sticks  with  spiked  ends  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Learning  to  skate  by  means  of 
a  stick  is  as  wrong  as  learning  to  swim  with  the  aid  of  corks. 

No  good  skater  ever  carries  a  stick  on  any  pretence  whatever.  However 
skilled  she  may  be,  a  strap  may  break,  or  she  may  come  against  an  unseen  pebble 
or  pinch  of  sand  frozen  into  the  ice,  and  in  either  case  down  she  goes.  Should 
she  have  a  stick  in  her  hand,  she  will  instinctively  grasp  it  as  she  falls,  and  will 
probably  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  any  one  who  happens  to  be  near. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  towed  along  by  two  skaters,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  used  to  the  ice.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  stoop,  and  will  stoop  more  and 
more  as  the  pace  increases.  Moreover,  you  wUl  be  sliding  and  not  skating,  and 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  ice  is  slippery.  So  it  is  to  a  slider,  but  not  to  a 
.skater,  who  has  a  firm  hokl  of  the  ice  by  the  sharp  edge  of  her  skate. 

Just  at  first,  you  may  cling  to  the  arm  of  your  instructor,  but  afler  a  minute  or 
two,  depend  entirely  on  yourself.  You  will  feel  the  most  helpless  of  beings;  you 
will  stoop  forward  ;  your  feet  will  diverge,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  keep  them 
together,  and  down  you  will  come.  You  will  not  hurt  yourself,  as  there  is  nothing 
hard  in  the  pockets. 

Being  down,  you  will  think  that  you  will  have  to  stay  there,  as  getting  up  again 
seems  impossible.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  about  it  Kneel  upright.  Now 
put  the  right  foot  on  the  ice,  lean  forwards,  and  you  will  be  on  your  feet  Most 
probably  you  will  tumble  down  again  almost  before  you  are  up.  Never  mind  it, 
but  get  up  again,  and  after  two  or  three  such  harmless  falls  you  will  find  that  your 
skates  have  edges,  and  that  by  means  of  these  edges  you  can  at  all  events  prevent 
yourself  from  slipping  sideways. 

This  is  a  most  important  point  gained,  and  you  will  now  be  able  to  try 
locomotion. 

Place  the  feet  as  in  the  '  third  position  '  in  dancing,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  |  —  thus,  the  perpendicular  line  representing  the  left  foot  and  the 
horizontal  line  the  right 

Now,  lean  a  little  to  the  right,  fix  the  inside  edge  of  the  left  skate  well  into  the 
ice,  and  so  push  yourself  towards  the  right,  bringing  up  the  left  foot  as  soon  as  you 
find  yourself  moving.  When  you  can  go  tow.irds  the  right  with  some  certainty, 
reverse  the  position  of  the  feet,  and  push  yourself  towards  the  left  by  pressing 
against  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  skate. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  these  strokes  alternately,  and  as  regularly  as  possible, 
and  if  you  persevere,  in  half-an-hour  or  so,  you  ought  to  get  along  with  some  fittle 
s|ieed,  and  to  direct  your  course  as  you  like. 

I  strongly  advise  the  beginner  to  continue  the  first  day's  practice  as  long  as 
possible,  for  next  day  she  will  find  herself  so  absurdly  stiff"  that  she  will  hardly  be 
able  to  put  one  foot  before  another.  Still,  she  ought  to  make  her  way  to  the  ice, 
notwithstanding  the  stiffness,  and  will  find  that  the  best  cure  is  the  homccopathic 
1  principle. 

It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  when  any  one  has  become  a  really  good 
skater,  he  or  she  will  never  find  themselves  stiff,  even  though  they  m.iy  not  liave 
seen  the  ice  for  years.     Neither  do  they  forget  the  art 
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I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  the  floods  round  Oxford  were  frozen,  that 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  in  his  time  been  the  crack  skater  of  Oxford,  but  who 
had  abandoned  the  ice  for  some  thirty  years,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
many  miles  of  clear  black  ice,  hard  as  marble  and  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  So  he 
put  on  his  skates  and  after  half  an  hour  or  so  was  delighting  the  spectators  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  old  school  of  skating,  in  which  the  arms  were  raised  and  lowered 
alternately  with  the  skates,  something  like  the  left  arm  of  a  fencer  when  standing  on 
guard  or  thrusting. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  continue  the  exercise  very  long,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  stiff,  and  came  on  the  ice  every  day  as  long  as  the  frost  lasted. 

It  is  the  same  with  riding  and  swimming,  neither  accomplishment  ever  being 
forgotten  after  it  has  once  been  attained. 

The  foregoing  instructions  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  girl  to  travel  over  ice 
and  guide  herself  in  her  course.  Yet,  as  I  hope  that  none  of  my  readers  will  be 
content  with  the  mere  alphabet  of  skating,  but  will  desire  to  make  progress  in  the 
art,  I  will  give  them  a  few  hints. 

The  first  point  is  to  use  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  edge,  and  until  this  is 
done  no  one  can  even  begin  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  true  skating,  which  depends 
wholly  on  the  outer  edge. 

Here  I  may  observe  there  arc  just  two  kinds  of  legitimatie  skating,  1.^, 
'  travelling  on  skates,'  and  '  figure-skating,'  both  of  which  depend  wholly  on  the 
outside  edge. 

Skate-travelling  is  seldom  used  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the 
frosts,  and  the  lack  of  long  narrow  pieces  of  ice  on  which  to  travel  In  Holland, 
however,  where  canals  form  almost  the  chief  feature  of  the  country,  and  the  frosts 
last  for  a  long  time,  skating  forms  the  chief  mode  of  locomotion  in  the  winter,  and 
the  people  learn  to  skate,  not  as  a  pastime,  but  as  a  mode  of  travelling. 

Children  skate  to  their  schools,  market-women  skate  to  the  markets,  bearing 
their  laden  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  a  young  couple  will  skate  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  be  married,  and  then  skate  back  again. 

Naturally,  a  peculiar  kind  of  stroke  has  come  into  use,  and  is  popularly  called  the 
*  Dutch  roll'  It  is  executed  wholly  on  the  outer  edge,  the  strokes  being  long  and 
sweeping,  and  each  describing  a  slight  curve  some  twenty  yards  in  length.  It  is  very 
deceptive  in  appearance.  It  appears  to  be  slow,  whereas  it  is  only  deliberate,  and 
the  swiftest  English  skater,  if  put  on  a  Dutch  canal,  and  matched  against  a  Dutch 
market-woman,  with  a  heavy  basket  on  her  head,  will  be  hopelessly  beaten  in  a  long 
race. 

At  first  he  runs  away  from  her,  and  leaves  her  far  behind.  But  she  keeps 
steadily  on  her  course,  with  her  long,  steady,  unchanging  roll  After  the  first  few 
miles,  the  distance  between  them  gradually  diminishes,  and  strive  how  he  may,  the 
man  will  find  his  antagonist  gradually  creeping  up  to  him,  and  at  last  forging  ahead. 

He  may  put  on  as  many  spurts  as  he  likes,  but  they  will  be  of  no  use.  She 
will  not  alter  her  pace  in  the  least,  but  swings  herself  along  with  the  same  unvarying 
roll,  reaching  the  goal  far  ahead,  and  as  fresh  as  when  she  began. 

The  skates  are  made  for  this  mode  of  travelling,  and  are  quite  unfit  for  figure- 
skating.  They  are  long  in  the  steel,  which  projects  far  in  front,  and,  in  women's 
skates,  curls  over  the  toes.  Mostly,  they  are  fluted,  and  the  edges  are  nearly 
straight  instead  of  curved,  as  in  our  English  skates.     Then,  in  the  Dutch  travelling 
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roll,  the  knee  is  allowed  to  be  bent,  which  is  a  heresy  in  a  figure-skater.  No 
matter  how  accurately  a  skater  may  be  able  to  perform  the  most  intricate  figures, 
he  wil!  never  obtain  admission  to  the  Skating'  Club  if  he  allows  the  knee  of  the 
acting  leg  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  benu 

Now  for  a  little  advice  as  to  the  outer  edge. 

Some  teachers  advise  thai  at  each  stroke  the  feet  should  be  crossed,  so  that  the 
outside  edge  must  be  brought  into  use.  Certainly  it  has  this  effect,  but  it  has  two 
serious  defects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  straight  knee  if  you 
have  to  cross  the  right  foot  over  the  left  or  vice  vtrsS,  and  in  the  next  place  you 
get  into  the  habit  of  steering  your  course  by  the  swing  of  the  off  leg,  and  not  by 
the  balance  of  the  body,  as  ought  to  be  done. 

The  following  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably,  and  will  give  a  good 
carriage  to  the  body.  Put  on  the  ice  some  conspicuous  object,  and  skate  round 
and  round  it,  keeping  the  right  side  towards  it,  the  face  always  turned  towards  it, 
and  the  arms  slightly  hanging  towards  the  right  side. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  inside  edge  of  the  left  skate  and  the  outside  edge  of  the 
right  skate  will  be  pressed  against  the  ice. 

When  you  feel  yourself  at  home  in  this  circle,  take  the  left  foot  off  the  ice,  and 
you  will  be  on  the  outside  edge.  At  first  you  will  have  to  put  down  the  left  foot 
almost  immediately,  but  in  a  little  time  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  for  a  yard  or 
two  on  the  right  foot  alone.  Now  go  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  keeping  your 
left  side  inwards,  and  gomg  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  left  foot. 

Now  leave  the  circle  and  try  to  sk:ite  fonvards,  but  instead  of  going  on  the 
inside  edge  of  the  skates  as  you  did  before,  go  on  the  outside  edges.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  leaning  well  towards  the  outside  edge.  You  will  not  fall,  although  at  first 
you  will  feel  as  if  you  must  topple  over  on  your  side. 

Persevere  in  these  movements,  making  your  strokes  longer  and  longer,  and 
always  keeping  the  knee  of  the  active  leg  quite  straigbL  When  you  can  make  these 
strokes  long,  even,  and  deliberate,  which  you  ought  to  do  after  two  or  three  days' 
practice,  you  will  be  fairly  set  upon  your  outside  edge,  and  will  be  ready  to  begin  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Figurc<Skating. 


VIIL— BOATING  ;   OR,  HOW  TO  ROW. 

In  these  dnys  when  physical  training  is  rightly  considered  to  form  an  important 
part  of  a  girl's  education,  it  is  no  wonder  that  boating,  combining  as  it  does 
amusement  with  healthy  exercise,  should  find  increasing  favour  among  those  hardy 
damsels  who  do  not  fear  to  win  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  bodily  exertion.  Therefore 
a  few  hints  thereon  may  not  be  out  of  place.  This  chapter  does  not  profess  to  go 
very  dee|jly  into  the  subject,  nor  to  qualify  those  who  may  read  it  to  row  anywhere 
or  anyhow  ;  indeed,  no  amount  of  written  instruction  could  do  that,  for  in  this,  as 
in  everything  el>e,  a  little  practice  outweighs  a  vast  amount  of  theory.  It  will 
juerely  give  the  experiences  of  an  amateur  for  the  benefit  of  other  amateurs  ;  and 
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before  entering  on  these,  let  me  say  most  emphatically  that  the  girl  who  intends  to 
make  boating  her  pastime  should  first  make  herself  mistress  of  another  accomplish- 
ment-^should  learn  to  swim,  that  is,  before  she  learns  to  row.  Even  if  never  unlucky 
enough  to  be  upset,  the  feeling  of  confidence  inspired  by  the  recollection  that  in 
such  a  case  she  will  not  be  quite  at  a  loss  is  worth  a  great  deal ;  while  more  un- 
selfish satisfaction  may  be  found  in  the  thought  that  other  lives  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  endangered  if  she  can  take  care  of  herself  in  any  awkward  predicament 

Speaking  of  awkward  predicaments  reminds  me  of  my  own  first  essay  in  the 
art,  which  was  made  under  considerable  difficulties  on  a  sheet  of  water  in  our 
grounds.  On  second  thoughts,  that  sentence  is  perhaps  rather  misleading — too 
suggestive  of  a  broad,  silvery,  ornamental  lake,  with  swans  gliding  to  the  water  s 
edge,  and  a  fairy-like  boat  always  at  hand;.^  idea  very  far  removed  from  the 
reality,  for  our  sheet  of  water  was  nothing  but  a  small  weedy  pond  at  the  bottom 
of  the  field  beyond  the  garden.  This  hardly  sounds  promising  for  aquatic 
operations;  and  when  it  is  added  that  all  the  necessary  implements  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  you  will  own  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  not 
imaginary.  How  we  longed  for  a  boat,  my  twin  sister  Ethel  and  1 1  But  for  that, 
as  she  justly  observed,  we  might  long  for  ever ;  our  wishes  found  no  answering 
echo  in  the  household,  at  which,  grown  older  and  wiser,  I  do  not  wonder.  The 
indifference  displayed  by  our  family  to  this  cherished  desire  gave  it,  however, 
double  energy.  Many  and  long  were  the  consultations  we  held,  and  at  length 
Ethel  was  seized  with  a  brilliant  and  daring  idea — she  proposed  we  should  try 
a  tub. 

We  tried  a  tub.  Sundry  potent  reasons  constrained  us  to  make  the  experiment 
in  as  quiet  and  private  a  manner  as  possible;  but  we  were  compelled  to  take 
someone  into  our  confidence,  as  the  bark  was  cumbersome,  and  needed  greater 
strength  than  ours  to  get  it  to  the  water.  By  means  of  a  carefully  hoarded 
threepenny  piece  and  a  large  slice  of  cake  saved  from  lunch,  we  induced  the 
gardener's  boy  to  help  us.  The  bribe  was  ridiculously  extravagant,  for  I  believe 
the  adventure  was  so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  assist  on 
any  terms.  Under  the  management  of  this  obliging  youth  a  suitable  tub  was 
abstracted  from  the  wash-house  and  conveyed  to  the  pond.  A  couple  of  stout  sticks 
did  duty  for  oars ;  and  Ethel,  taking  the  first  turn,  was  soon  afloat  Every  moment 
or  so  she  hung  up  in  the  weeds  ;  more  than  once  the  tub  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and 
when  it  got  clear  it  spun  round  in  the  most  bewildering  fashion.  But  she  ended  her 
voyage  in  safety,  and  pronounced  it  delightfiil ;  whereupon  I  tried  my  luck,  and 
being  over  eager  and  hasty,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  a  header  from  my 
rickety  craft,  and  di.sappear,  amid  the  screams  of  my  little  sister  and  the  despairing 
exclamations  of  our  ally.  He  pretty  soon  fished  me  out  (in  an  extremely  odorous 
and  slimy  condition),  and  afterwards — such  is  the  injustice  of  the  world — had  a 
thrashing  from  his  father  for  his  earlier  share  in  the  performance.  As  for  Ethel  and 
me,  we  were  sent  ignominiously  to  bed,  and  did  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  boating 
for  years  to  come. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  and  except  as  an  instance  of  the  retribution  that  usually 
waits  on  wrong-doing,  my  *  tale  of  a  tub '  is  useless.  The  next  opportunity  I  had  of 
attempting  the  management  of  a  boat  points  a  moral  more  suitable  to  our  theme, 
inasmuch  as  it  proves  the  value  of  a  good  instructor  at  first  If  he  be  not 
obtainable,  it  is  better  (although  the  plan  naturally  involves  more  patience)  to  make 
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inted  with  the  established  rules,  and  resolutely  and  steadily 
■hem  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  than  to  commence 
l-scarum  fashion,  with  bat  one  idea  In  your  head,  namely,  to 
I;  a  mode  of  learning  which  almost  inevitably  result:;  in  the 
Jbits.  Now  bad  habits  are  awkward  and  obstinate  things  to 
I  inch,  they  will  take  an  ell.  And  once  encouraged  they 
le  got  rid  of,  and  may  not  only  always  hinder  you  from 
Hoficiency  which  makes  it  a  real  pleasure  to  handle  the  oars, 
mder  the  exercise  hurtful  rather  than  beneficial. 

A  bad  rower  is  unequal  in  her  actions.     She  indulges  in 

t  waste  her  strength  and  do  no  good  whatever ;  she  extends 

le  beginning  the  stroke,  and  consequently  gets  litlle,  if  any, 

■through  the  wtter,  which,  instead  of  being  long  and  steady, 

s  and  advancing  the  chest,  is  short  and  uneven.     A  good 

jand,  extends  the  arms  to  their  full  tension,  always  keeps  the 

t  the  end  of  every  stroke  has  her  chest  well  developed,  her 

1  she  were  taking  a  dancing  lesson.     Again,  a  common  trick 

J  to  have  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other;  and  she  often 

fcnding  the  head,  instead  of  holding  it  erecL     Now  it  is  an 

Bowing,  persistently  followed,  rounds  the  back  and  shoulders. 

:  that  everyone  who  values  as  she  ought  to  do  her  straight 

'  le  to  row,  if  row  she  does,  in  good  style.     It  is  but  to  set 

.t  first— and  we  will  have  a  word  or  two  more  about  the 

t  present,  if  my  '  experiences  '  are  to  be  told  in  chronological 

f  the  time  when,  having  gone  with  Ethel  on  a  visit  of  some 
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•What  is  that,  dear?' 

*  Why,  rowing  the  wrong  way,  you  know,  like  this.* 

(Hilda  makes  a  great  splashing  and  commotion  on  her  side  of  the  boat,  and 
Ethel  loses  her  oar.  Violent  jerk  to  the  whole  party,  owing  to  wild  clutches  made 
at  our  vanishing  property.  This  recovered,  we  get  away  from  the  bank  somehow 
and  start  afresh.) 

*  We  are  turning  to  your  side  now,  Hilda.* 

'  So  we  are.  Stop  rowing  a  minute,  and  let  me  pull  alone.  We  are  soon  right 
again,  you  see.* 

*  But  ought  we  not  to  keep  straight  when  we  pull  together  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,*  doubtfully ;  *  but  what  does  it  signify  ?  And  we  cannot  do  more  than 
keep  time,  you  know.* 

For  Hilda  was  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  her  pupils  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
keeping  stroke  as  well  as  keeping  time,  and  that  one  is  equally  important  with  the 
other.  I  may  as  well  explain  at  once  that  keeping  stroke  means  even  and  uniform 
work,  which  can  only  result  when  the  arms  are  well  straightened  before  every  stroke. 
If  this  is  not  careftiUy  attended  to,  although  the  time  kept  may  be  perfect,  the 
progress  made  must  be  slow  and  uncertain. 

However,  we  did  not  find  this  out  until  another  teacher  took  us  in  hand; 
meantime,  adopting  the  free-and-easy  theories  of  our  present  mentor,  we  got  about 
in  the  best  way  we  could,  enjopng  ourselves  amazingly,  and  meeting  with  no 
mishaps  more  serious  than  an  occasional  *  crab  *  or  a  blister  caused  by  the  oars, 
which  matched  our  boat,  in  that  they  were  over-large  and  weighty. 

The  mention  of  a  *  crab  *  fills  me  with  a  benevolent  desire  to  prevent  any  of  my 
girl  friends  from  making  so  mortifying  a  capture,  but  there  are  few  learners 
probably  who  escape  doing  it  at  one  time  or  another.  Did  you  ever  *  catch  a 
crab  *  ?  Yes  ?  Then  let  me  extend  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  You 
know — we  both  know — how  vexatious  it  is  to  be  borne  helplessly  backwards,  perhaps 
amidst  the  unstifled  laughter  of  heartless  spectators,  and  you  have  doubtless  learned 
by  experience  how  to  guard  against  its  recurrence.  But  possibly  you  say  *  No  *  to 
the  question.  Well,  may  that  always  be  your  answer !  It  will,  if  you  can  remember 
never  to  let  the  oar  turn  in  the  water  the  wrong  way  before  taking  it  out  This  is 
the  golden  maxim  which  shall  keep  you  firm  in  your  place ;  forget  it,  and  the 
chances  are  you  will  find  yourself  speedily  unseated,  as  when  the  blade  of  the  oar  is 
turned  flat,  as  it  were,  under  the  water  the  latter  is  strongest,  and  weighs  it  down, 
while  the  handle  forces  you  back,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  quidc  enough  to  avoid  the 
disaster  by  shipping  your  oar — a  feat  it  is  well  to  practise  occasionally. 

To  ship  an  oar  is  to  lift  it  out  of  the  rowlock  and  let  the  blade  float  astern ;  good 
rowers  pride  themselves  on  doing  this  easily  and  quickly  by  letting  go  with  the 
outside  hand,  and  lifting  the  oar  with  the  other,  and  certainly  the  time  spent  in 
mastering  such  small  points  is  not  lost,  for  the  dexterity  so  acquired  is  often  of  the 
greatest  use  in  an  emergency. 

When  our  pleasant  visit  to  Hilda  was  over,  and  we  went  home  to  delight  our  dear 
mother  and  Aunt  Martha  with  an  account  of  its  pleasures,  the  happy  hours  passed  on 
the  stream  were  not  forgotten ;  numerous  instances  were  cited  to  prove  the  bravery 
and  skill  we  had  displayed  in  the  hitherto  unattainable  art  of  boating,  for  of  course, 
in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts,  we  said  we  had  learned  to  row;  and  we  were 
lamenting  the  absence  of  all  opportunity  of  practising  the  accomplishment,  when  we 
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detected  signs  of  intelligence  passing  between  our  willing  auditors,  and  requested  to 
know  the  cause. 

'  It  is  so  odd,'  said  our  mother,  with  exasperating  vagueness.  '  And  it  will  be  so 
exactly  the  thing,  will  it  not,  Martha?' 

'  For  the  children,  no  doubt,'  responded  our  aunt,  drily.  Aunt  Martha  had 
several  peculiarities,  one  of  which  was  her  habit  of  ciUing  us  '  the  children.'  It  was 
often  a  sore  point  with  Ethel  and  me.  At  seventeen  or  eighteen  one  feels  so 
intensely  grown-up.  But  for  once  we  overlooked  the  obnoxious  remark  in  our 
anxiety  to  hear  more, 

'  What  is  it  ? '  we  cried.  '  Have  you  seen  a  house  likely  to  suit  ? '  For  we  had 
been  house-hunting  some  time. 

'  Not  only  seen  one,  but  engaged  it,'  said  Aunt  Martha, 

'  Oh  ! '  we  exclaimed,  blankly ;  feeling  our  claims  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
had  been  somewhat  slighted. 

'The  fact  is,'  our  kind  mother  hastened  to  explain,  'we  thought  it  too  good  a 
chance  to  be  missed,  and  you  will  think  so  too,  I  suppose,  as  it  happens  to  be  at 
Surbiton,' 

Surbiton  !  A  vision  of  the  river,  the  bright,  beautiful  river,  winding  along  to  the 
sea,  and  always  at  hand  to  bear  us  whither  we  would,  came  to  me  at  the  word.  The 
vision  included,  moreover,  Ethel  and  myself,  arrayed  in  the  prettiest  of  sailor  hats 
and  well-titting  jerseys,  and  captivating  all  beholders  with  our  boatmanship,  Ethel, 
meanwhile,  volubly  expressed  her  delight,  and  immediately  put  it  lo  my  mother 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  economical  plan  to  purchase  a  boat,  as  we  should 
otherwise  want  to  hire  one  so  often. 

We  were  no  sooner  settled  in  our  new  abode  than  we  coaxed  our  relatives 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  see  our  exploits.  They  refused  to  come  any  farther, 
and  displayed  still  more  their  want  of  confidence  in  our  powers  by  insisting  that  we 
should  be  accompanied  at  first  by  a  waterman.  To  this  indignity  we  rather  demurred  ; 
but  by  the  time  we  had  come  into  collision  with  several  other  row-boats,  been 
nearly  run  down  by  a  sailing-boat,  and  almost  upset  by  a  steamer,  our  ideas  altered 
somewhat,  and  we  were  fain  to  accept  our  attendant's  assistance,  and  be  very 
thankful  he  was  there  to  offer  it.  Bewildered  by  the  presence  of  other  craft,  and 
rendered  more  awkward  by  the  contrast  between  our  clumsiness  and  the  skill  of 
our  neighbours,  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  us  that  in  imagining  we  could 
row  we  had  made  a  great  mistake.     We  landed  crestfallen  and  subdued. 

'  I'm  thankful  we  did  not  go,'  said  Aunt  Martha.  '  I  should  have  died  with 
fright.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  had  Smith  with  you.  Don't  you  think,'  mildly  suggested  our 
mother,  '  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  few  finishing  lessons  from  him  ?' 

But  Smith  bluntly  declined  to  give  finishing  lessons.  He  said,  '  You'll  excuse 
my  plain-speaking, ma'am,  the  young  ladies  don't  know  anymore  about  rowing  than 
my  liiUe  Jim,  who'll  be  five  come  March.  But  if  so  be  they're  content  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  I'm  free  to  say  I'll  make  'em  handy  at  it  in  no  time.' 

The  measure  of  our  humiliation  being  thus  complete,  we  accepted  these 
uncompromising  conditions,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Smith  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  soon  enabled  us  to  feel  at  home  in  his  pretty  little  boat;  so  I  think, 
as  space  is  getting  short,  I  cannot  do  better  than  end  this  chapter  by  recalling,  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  instructions. 
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To  begin  with,  we  found  some  knowledge  of  the  techjiical  names  given  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  boat  a  great  heip.  For  instance,  the  front  part  is  the  bows, 
the  other  ead  the  stem,  and  the  space  between  the  midships.  The  places  like 
square  holes  in  which  the  oars  rest  are  the  rowlocks,  and  that  side  of  the  rowlock 
against  which  the  oar  is  pulled  is  the  thole,  while  the  other  side  is  the  stopper  or 
after-thole.  The  seats  are  called  thwarts,  and  the  piece  of  board  for  the  feet  to 
rest  against  the  stretcher.  The  space  between  the  steerer's  thwart  and  that  occupied 
by  the  rowers  receives  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  state-room,  and  if  the  boat  be 


large  enough  it  has  seats  on  either  side.  Fitted  to  the  top  of  the  rudder  is  the 
yoke,  a  cross  piece  of  wood  or  brass,  attached  to  which  are  the  ropes  for  the 
steerer's  hands  ;  these  ropes  are  called  yoke-lines  There  is  another  rope  on  board 
known  as  the  painter ;  the  use  of  the  painter  is  to  secure  or  make  fast  the  boat 
when  necessary.  That  part  of  the  oar  which  comes  within  the  rowlock  (inside  the 
boat,  I  mean)  consists  of  the  handle  and  the  loom  ,  the  part  outside  the  rowlock 
includes  the  shank  and  the  blade.  The  oar  is  fitted  with  a  button  and  the  button 
should  come  just  inside  the  thole  when  the  oai  is  m  use.     Now,  if  you  understand 
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'.  that  the  left  side  of  the  boat  is  the  larboard  or  port, 
I  the  starboard,  you  are  very  well  qualified  to  take  your  first 

n  imaginary  boat,  and  begin, 

I  been   adjusted  to  the  proper  length,  and  when  you  take  your 

1  the  thwart)  you  put  your  feet  firmly  against  it,  with  the 

=  heels  together,  and  the  toes  turned  ouL     You  hold  the  oai 

Lutside  hand  clo^e  to  the  end,    and  having  the  thumb  above 

Ind  just  where  the  square  loom  begins,  and  having  the  thumb 

I  then  stretch  forward  as  far  as  you  can,  the  outside  wrist 

in,  the  inside  wrist    bent   convexly,  dip  the    oar   into    the 

stroke,     In  doing  this,  remember  to  keep  the  blade  of  the 

button  against  the  thole.     Understand,  too,  that  the  back  is 

Bnd  that,  although  the  shoulders  must  be  raised  slightly  in 

ing  back  they  are  to  be  dropped  as  low  as  possible,  while 

ne  time  well  developed,  or  you  will  not  sufficiently  feel  the 

r.     This  short  stroke,  repeated  until  you  are  tired,  will  be 

Ee  first  day,  unless  you  like  to  vary  it  by  a  little  feathering,  as 

is  brought  out  of  the  water  in  a  horizontal  position.     Do 

sharply  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

you  should  endeavour  to  lengthen  your  stokes,  pulling  them 

lly  the  blade  is  covered,  and  keeping  the  latter  the  same  depth 

movements  be  made  by  an  elastic  motion  of  the  body  from 

Bnly  gives  a  graceful  deportment,  but  prevents  the  boat  from 

>  do   if  your  actions  are  jerky  or  awkward.     By  this 

'i  simply  the  reverse  of  pulling,  the  objet 
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rendered  doubly  enjoyable  by  our  newly  acquired  skill ;  though,  by  the  bye,  we 
met  with  an  adventure  there  in  a  canoe,  which  disposes  me  not  to  conclude  without 
warning  my  readers  that  *  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour/  Do  not  be  too 
venturesome  or  rash,  and  recollect  that  a  very  light  boat  is  not  suitable  for 
inexperienced  rowers.  Finally,  to  those  of  our  girls  who,  in  their  glorious  summer 
holidays,  are  for  the  first  time  on  boating  thoughts  intent,  I  hope  these  remarks  will 
prove  some  little  assistance,  will  jjrevent  them  from  feeling  totally  '  at  sea '  when 
they  make  their  maiden  effort,  and  will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  everything,  whether 
work  or  recreation,  if  it  be  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well 


IX.— THE  TRICYCLE :  HOW  TO  RIDE  IT  SAFELY  AND  WELL. 

By  Gk)RDON  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

In  these  days  of  innovation,  whenever  a  person  takes  up  his  pen  to  write  upon 
any  new  subject,  it  is  well  for  the  readers,  before  taking  the  advice  that  may  be 
vouchsafed,  to  consider  whether  the  author  be  fully  competent  to  give  a  critical 
opinion  thereon.  As  a  medical  man,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
I  am  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  about  tricycling  for  young  girls  in  its  relation  to 
the  health  ;  and  when  I  inform  my  fair  readers  that  this  form  of  exercise  is  a 
favourite  pastime  with  me,  and  has  been  so  for  several  years,  they  will,  I  think, 
readily  grant  that  I  must  have  some  practical  knowledge  to  impart,  and  some 
advice  to  give  that  may  be  worth  listening  to. 

This  is  my  preface,  my  prologue;  and,  feeling  convinced  that  I  shall  receive 
polite  attention,  I  make  my  bow  and  proceed. 

The  first  question,  then,  that  a  sensible  girl  will  ask  herself,  before  she  even 
dreams  of  investing  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  tricycle,  is  this,  *  Is  it  a  machine 
suitable  for  ladies  ? '  I  reply  that  it  is  eminently  so  in  every  way.  I  can  hardly 
say.  more.  As  a  means  of  enjoying  fresh  air  and  pleasant,  healthful  exercise,  the 
tricycle  is — next  to  horse-riding — perhaps  the  most  beneficial  If  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  fashion,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  the  machine  is  ridden  by  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  that  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  some  time  ago 
presented  a  tricycle  to  each  of  her  two  grand-daughters. 

*  Am  I  strong  enough  to  ride  the  tricycle  ? '  This  is  a  question  which  you  must 
answer  for  yourself,  although  I  may  give  you  a  few  hints  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion.  I  should  not  advise  a  girl  under  fifteen  to  leam  to  ride  the 
tricycle,  although  I  know  that  many  younger  girls  do  ride  them.  From  fourteen  to 
sixteen  most  young  folks  grow  fast ;  so  it  is  as  well  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two,  until 
the  future  heigiit  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

But  tricycles  are  made  to  suit  any  given  height,  they  are  made  to  measure,  just 
as  ulsters  are,  and  I  do  not  care  for  those  that,  by  lowering  or  elevating  the  seat, 
are  said  to  be  suitable  for  either  short  or  tall  people.  However,  the  height  has 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  strength  of  the  would-be  rider.  I  would  not,  therefore, 
counsel  a  very  delicate  girl  to  attempt  learning  the  tricycle,  however  much  she  may 
fancy  she  would  enjoy  the  exercise.     Let  her  be  content  to  walk,  until  she  gains 

Ha 
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b  feel  fatigued  after  playing  any  ordinary  outdoor  game  for  an 
I  if  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  tolerably  firm,  if  the  face  be 
,  if  the  digestion  be  good,  and  headaches  not  of  frequent 
1  can  run  up  a  steep  stair  without  discomfort,  either  in 
J,  then  I  should  opine  you  are  strong  enough  to  learn  to  r.de 
I  commenced  this  pleasant  form  of  exercise,  you  are  likely  to 
p'ery  week. 

•  avoid  doing  too  much  at  lirst,  or  making  too  long 
tricycle  should  never  be  carried  to  the  margin  of 
Bnot,  therefore,  let  fine  weather  or  good  roads  tempt  you  to 
itil  you  are  thoroughly  inured  to  working  the  machine ; 
t  this  stage  by  slow  degrees.  Increase  your  distance 
lyou   can   do  a  journey  of  from   ten   to  twelve  miles  wiih 

leed  :  do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  this  respect 
I  the  senses  to  be  able  to  glide  along  a  good  road  at  the  rate 
r :  but  to  keep  up  this  rate  of  speod  is  positively 
f;  constitutions,  it  has  a  weakening  effect  upon  the  heart,  and, 
D  discomfort  while  actually  riding,  it  may  tell  upon  you 
not  a  racing  machine  any  more  than  an  omnibus  is;  but, 
J  pace,  it  is  a  machine  on  which  you  may  enjoy  one  of  the 
|if  locomotion  in  the  world.  Probably  you  are  lucky  enough 
i  the  bicycle.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  (hen  to  have  him 
s ;  but  do  not  forget  to  keep  him  in  his  place,  do  not 
s  your  groom,  and  that  it  is  his  duly  to  keep  pace  with  yoi 
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as  little  complicated  as  possible.  The  driving  wheels  should  be  very  free,  but  I  do 
not  care  for  the  steering  wheel  to  be  too  loose ;  if  it  is  so,  it  wants  the  hand  con- 
stantly on  the  turning  handle,  and  the  mind  always  on  the  rack,  and  the  eye  on 
wRtch  lest  it  should  take  charge.  My  own  favourite  machine  when  once  pointed 
right  along  a  straight  road  will  go  *  in  a  bee-line '  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more, 
leaving  my  hands  perfectly  free.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectiy  free  to  read,  and  I  often 
write  while  going  along  at  a  fair  speed.  The  steering  gear,  however,  must  not  be 
stiff.  Having  once  bought  your  machine,  be  most  careful,  when  not  using  it,  to 
keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  It  should  be  frequently  sponged  over  with  cold  water,  and 
the  moisture  afterwards  removed.  The  nuts  are  made  of  steel,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  bright  condition.  If  they  get  damp,  they  rust,  and  are  then  unsightly.  Never, 
therefore,  start  upon  a  journey  without  rubbing  them  well  with  an  oiled  rag. 

See  also  before  you  mount  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  that  every  nut  is 
firm  in  its  place,  that  the  action  of  the  machine  is  free  and  easy,  and  the  cushion 
properly  secured. 

Freedom  of  action  is  obtained  by  a  liberal  use  of  oil  That  used  for  sewing- 
machines  is  the  best ;  the  flask  containing  it  and  the  rag  are  always  carried  in  the 
bag  that  hangs  behind  the  seat,  or  in  a  drawer  beneath  it,  for  if  you  travel  very  far, 
especially  if  the  roads  are  dusty,  you  may  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  oiL  A 
nut-wrench  is  always  supplied  with  the  tricycle ;  do  not  forget  to  take  it  with  you 
when  going  from  home. 

When  your  tricycle  comes  home  from  the  maker  you  will  doubtless  be  eager  to 
mount  it,  but  take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and,;if  you  can  get 
any  one  to  give  you  even  one  lesson,  have  it  by  all  means.  Before  getting  into  the 
seat  examine  the  machine  well,  so  as  to  perfectly  understand  its  mechanism,  its 
mode  of  working  and  steering,  and  the  nature  of  the  brake. 

When  you  have  mastered  all  this,  you  mount  slowly,  getting  well  seated  before 
you  place  a  foot  on  the  treadles.  I  ought  here  to  observe,  parenthetically,  that  the 
rotatory  motion  with  treadles  like  that  of  a  bicycle  is  Ceu*  the  best,  and  the  most 
graceful  action  for  a  lad/s  tricycle.  Take  your  first  lesson  on  a  broad  level  road, 
and  be  more  than  content — be  happy — if  you  get  into  the  way  of  turning  the  cranks 
the  first  day. 

In  commencing,  you  will  have  three  difficulties  to  contend  against : — You  will 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  treadles ;  you  must  not  lift  the  feet, 
they  must  feel  the  treadles  all  the  way  round,  and  press  only  as  they  go  down,  and 
that  pressure  must  be  given  with  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  The  management  of 
the  brake  will  form  the  second  difficulty,  and  the  third  that  of  the  steering  gear. 
You  will  be  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  brake,  by  which  you  can 
stop  at  will  and  instantly,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  turn  the  steering  handle  the  wrong 
way.  But  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be 
able  to  ride  the  machine  with  comparative  ease,  comfort,  and  confidence. 

Until  you  are  a  perfect  adept  at  tricycling,  however,  do  not  quit  hold  of  the 
steering  handle,  and  when  in  crowded  roads  keep  your  left  hand  on  the  brake  as 
welL  Do  so  also  going  down  hill,  in  order  to  regulate  the  speed,  your  feet  will 
then  be  on  the  rest,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  brake  you  might  be  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  your  tricycle.  It  would  run  away  with  you,  and  the  consequences  might 
be  very  serious. 

Take  care  how  you  turn  round  to  come  back.     Practise  this  where  you  have 
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plenty  of  room,  and  never  turn  a  corner  at  full  speed,  or,  most  likely,  the  machine 
will  be  capsized  Most  good  machines  will  turn  on  their  own  length,  while  you  are 
going  at  a  walking  pace  ;  but  if  you  attempt  any  such  manceuvre  while  going  quick, 
the  tricycle  will  speedily  be  on  its  beam-ends,  and  the  thoughtless  rider  turning  on 
her  own  length  in  the  dust. 

With  fair  play  and  fair  caution,  accidents  in  tricycle-riding  are  easily  avoided- 
Indeed,  there  is  no  safer  means  of  making  a  journey,  not  even  walking  itself. 

Remember  that  in  riding  you  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  road  : — 

'  When  you  go  left  you  go  right, 
Wlien  you  go  right  you  go  wrong.' 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  bear  pretty  well  to  your  own  side — the  left,  and  pass 
every  kind  of  conveyance  you  meet  on  that  side,  but  anything  you  want  to  pass 
that  is  going  in  the  same  direction  as  yourself  you  pass  on  the  right.  Be  more 
than  particular  when  rounding  corners  to  keep  to  the  left. 

It  is  best  always  to  ride  upon  the  road;  indeed,  you  are  bound  by  law  to  do  so ; 
but  out  in  the  country,  when  you  meet  with  a  cruel  patch  of  stones,  you  may  break 
the  law  just  a  little,  and  ride  for  a  few  yards  on  the  footpath. 

Wlien  passing  through  towns  be  very  cautious;  take  care  of  yourself  and  of 
other  people.  Keep  well  clear  of  the  tramways,  and  look  out  for  gratings  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  When  these  lie  across  the  road,  they  are  not  dangerous,  but, 
when  they  ran  in  the  same  direction,  to  get  a  wheel  jammed  in  one  may  mean  an 
accident     Never  ride  without  a  bell,  nor  without  lamps. 

You  are  obliged  to  light  these  at  sunset,  and  it  is  safest  to  keep  within  the  pale 
of  the  law  Two  lamps,  one  at  each  side,  are  better  than  one  in  the  centre,  and 
they  should  oe  light  in  construction,  well  and  scientifically  fixed,  with  good  reflectors 
and  red  eyes  behind. 

The  dress  for  the  tricycle  should  fit  the  body  as  closely  as  possible.  There 
must  be  no  trailing  garments  to  get  entangled  among  the  cog-wheels,  I  speak 
feelingly.  The  womt  '  spill '  ever  1  had  in  my  life,  from  any  kind  of  trap  whatever, 
was  occasioned  by  the  end  of  a  Highland  plaid  I  wore  getting  run  round  the  driving 
gear  of  my  tricycle  while  going  down  hill  at  full  speed. 

An  umbrella  can  be  carried,  and  a  mackintosh  ;  and  the  hat  that  is  worn  should 
be  both  light  and  soft ;  if  the  reverse,  it  causes  perspiration,  and  may  induce  head- 
ache.    The  boots  should  be  of  medium  stoutness. 

When  going  on  a  long  journey  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  always  take  with  you  a 
change  of  underclothing  to  put  on  immediately  after  you  arrive,  for  there  is  always 
more  or  less  dampness  caused  by  perspiring.  Change  again  after  coming  home, 
rest  a  little,  and,  if  you  feel  fatigued,  have  a  cup  of  tea  or  cofiee.  1  often  ride  forty 
or  fifty  miles  in  an  afternoon,  and,  as  1  prefer  not  to  visit  wayside  inns,  I  invariably 
take  with  me  a  flask  of  cold  tea  and  a  sandwich. 
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is  the  oldest  girls*  game  known.  I  suppose  that  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  played  with  balls  hardly  ever  gave  a  grateful  thought  to  the  inventor,  or 
considered  that  so  simple  a  thing  needed  inventing  at  alL  But,  while  the  name  of 
many  a  public  benefactor  has  been  forgotten,  Herodotus  and  Homer  have  preserved 
that  of  the  distinguished  lady  who  made  the  first  toy  ball.  This  was  Anagalla,  a 
noble  lady  of  Corcyra,  who  presented  it  when  finished  to  the  daughter  of  King 
Alcinous. 

I  believe  no  other  toy  has  furnished  equal  amusement  or  is  essential  in  so  many 
games  as  this  simple  article ;  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  peculiarly  girls'  pastimes. 

Don't  forget,  dears,  that  the  ball  was  made  by  a  lady  for  girls ;  and  the  boys 
ought  to  be  properly  grateful  for  all  the  fun  they  have  had  in  consequence,  and  the 
twenty  varieties  of  games  in  which  it  is  required. 

Any  outdoor  game  involving  plenty  of  exercise  is  especially  suitable  fc  r  the  open 
air  provided  the  weather  is  dry ;  and  numbers  of  these  are  equally  fitted  for  boys 
and  girls. 

XL— BASE,  OR  PRISONER'S  BARS, 

is  one  of  these.  It  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  obtained  notice  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  the  children  being  therein  forbidden  to  play  at  it 
near  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  order  that  honourable  members  might  not  be 
disturbed,  whilst  they  were  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  by  the  noise  of  the 
youngsters. 

For  prisoners'  bars  divide  into  two  equal  parties.  Each  has  a  base  or  home  at  a 
distance  of,  say,  twenty  yards. 

The  players  on  each  side  join  hands,  and  extend  themselves  in  length  opposite 
each  other  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  end  ones  must  touch  the  base.  Then  one 
starts,  and  runs  out  into  the  field,  and  an  opponent  gives  chase ;  then  a  second,  and 
so  on,  until  all  who  choose  to  run  are  in  motion  The  players  from  the  second  side 
each  follow  the  one  of  whom  she  started  in  pursuit,  and  no  other. 

If  she  succeeds  in  touching  her  before  she  get  back  to  the  ranks  she  counts  one 
for  her  side,  and  each  returns  to  her  plate.  Then  the  start  is  made  by  those  who 
were  pursuers  in  the  first  run,  the  side  taking  it  in  turns  to  chase  and  be  chased, 
until  the  number  of  touches  is  completed  and  the  victory  decided.  This  number  is 
optional,  but  is  generally  twenty,  and  the  side  that  first  attains  it  wins  the  game. 

Some  play  this  game  with  two  prisons,  or  enclosures,  into  which  captured 
opponents  are  sent,  and  kept  till  the  end,  unless  one  of  her  associates  sets  her  at 
liberty,  by  touching  the  prisoner  without  herself  being  caught  This  is  very  difficult, 
and  the  player,  unless  very  wary  and  fleet  of  foot,  often  loses  her  own  liberty  in  the 
attempt,  and  has  to  take  her  place  in  prison,  and  await  deliverance,  or  remain  till 
the  game  ends  by  the  capture  of  all  her  own  party. 
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But  out  of  doors,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Nature's  volume,  he  was  utterly 
lost  Our  acquaintance,  who  could  have  told  us  anything  we  wanted  to  know 
about  the  language,  habits,  government,  dress,  and  surroundings  of  nations  that  had 
ceased  to  exist,  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  single  English  tree.  I  beg  his  pardon. 
No  doubt  he  had  read  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  willow,  and  chestnut,  of  the  tall  poplar  and 
the  feathery  larch.  But  he  could  not  tell  one  from  another  when  he  saw  them,  or 
recognise  one  of  the  feathered  songsters  that  filled  the  air  with  melody  when  it 
alighted  near  his  feet 

Before  I  can  help  the  young  people  to  choose  apartments,  we  must  decide 
where  we  will  go.  In  choosing  our  holiday  resting-place  we  should  try  to  combine 
certain  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  seaside  places. 

There  are  some  where  the  sea  is  fine,  the  air  bracing,  and  supplies  abundant 
But  when  we  have  looked  at  the  mighty  ocean,  we  have  seen  all  that  can  be 
furnished  in  the  way  of  beauty.  True,  the  changes  in  its  aspects  are  endless,  but 
we  tire  of  watching  for  them,  especially  where  the  artificially-constructed  promenade 
and  the  wide  sands  comprise  all  the  available  walks. 

Behind  the  town  itself,  and  for  many  a  mile,  there  is  perhaps  a  barren,  almost 
treeless  flat,  offering  no  inducement  for  excursion  or  research.  Now,  as  these 
summer  holidays  open  out  so  many  opportunities  for  verifying  by  a  rummage  in 
Nature's  storehouses  the  information  we  have  obtained  from  books — for  enjoying 
living  realities  instead  of  only  mental  pictures  drawn  for  us  by  others — it  is  surely 
well  to  have  as  wide  a  range  as  possible.  We  must  be  within  reach,  if  we  can,  of 
several  volumes  in  Nature's  unlimited  library,  and  look  into  them  by  turns,  as 
opportunity  permits  and  inclination  prompts  us. 

To  all  who  are  asking  the  question,  *  Where  shall  we  go  ? '  I  answer :  Try  to 
combine  sea-breezes  and  a  pretty  surrounding  country,  if  possible.  Study  the 
locality.  Find  out  if  there  is  mountain  scenery  in  the  background,  what  picturesque 
or  notable  places  are  within  easy  reach,  what  excursions  you  may  make  without 
great  fatigue  or  cost,  if  the  latter  be  of  consequence  to  you,  as  it  is  to  the  majority 
of  holiday-makers. 

Seaside  places  that  are  within  a  moderate  ride  of  large  manufacturing  centres 
are  usually  very  town-like  in  appearance  and  customs.  They  suit  those  who  wish 
to  have  everything  around  them,  when  absent  from  a  city  home,  very  much  like 
what  they  have  left  behind,  who  do  the  sands  in  the  morning,  but  who  like  to  have 
winter  gardens,  concert  rooms,  and  amusements  in  the  evening,  or  the  holiday 
would  be  a  dull  one  for  them.  In  such  health-resorts  there  are  many  advantages 
as  well  as  drawbacks.  Should  the  weather  prove  treacherous,  there  is  something  to 
be  seen  and  heard  under  cover.  There  are  city  neighbours  within  reach  with  whom 
visits  and  confidences  can  be  exchanged,  and  time  passed  pleasantly.  And  by  far 
the  best  of  all,  the  bemg  near  the  large  business  centre  enables  mamma  and 
the  youngsters  to  look  for  the  presence  of  husband  and  father,  if  not  every  night, 
at  least  for  the  week-ends.  *  The  husbands'  train '  leaves  the  city  after  the  heat  of 
the  business  day,  and  whirls  the  tired  merchant  at  extra  express  speed,  stopping 
not  until  it  lands  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  by  the  seaside. 

The  veriest  old  bachelor  and  the  most  indifferent  of  spinsters  will  soon  know  all 
about  the  *  husbands'  train,'  unless  they  draw  their  blinds  down  or  resolutely  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  is  passing.  At  a  certain  hour  on  most  evenings,  say  from  five 
to  six,  and  notably  on  Fridays,  materfamilias  and  the  youngsters  are  in  a  flutter. 
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,   both   in  face  and  dress,  and  hurries  stationward,  perhaps 

of  the  girls,  whilst  nurse,  baby,  and  the  smaller  fry  advance 

•  direction.     In  consideration   for  young  legs,  wiiich  have 

Birough  all  the  long  day,  they  only  go  half  way  to  meet  the 

1  Friday  evening,  and  gets  two  clear  days,  but  the  boys  who 

Isorbed  m  professional  studies  are  not  generally  able  to  get 

1  noon  on  Saturday,  when  what  may  be  called  the  '  brothers' 

■he  girls  meet  it     Judging  from  the  pretty  attire  donned  by 

pejoice  in  very  affectionate  sisters,  for  truly  there  is  a  bevy  of 

pilatform  to  greet  the  arrivals  by  this  train.     It  is  really  very 

m  to  come  down,  despite  the  hot  mid-day  sun,  to  meet 

-  Charley.     But  someiimes  Jack,  Regy,  or  Charley  brings 

lular  friend  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  for  the  week-end.     Then 

■young  face  will  grow  deeper  still,  and  the  loveliest  of  eyes, 

vn,  ot  grey,  flash  out  a  look  of  welcome,  and  then  drop 

sight  of  the  '  brothers  friend,'  who  has  run  down  wah  him 

a  air,  and  to  get  the  city  smoke  blown  out  of  him  between 

add  to  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  masculine  promenaders 

I  faces  of  those  of  the  other  sen,  in  all  places  where  people 

I  You  would  not  like  your  mothers  and  the  giris  to  smoke, 

us  find  it  very  trying  to  swallow  your  smoke,  stale  and 

e  wanting  fresh  air,) 

rains  reconcile  some  who  would  like  less  of  town 
fceaside  holiday,  and  make  them   indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
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memory  recalls  the  roar  or  murmur  of  the  sea  it  may  also  bring  back  the  pleasant 
converse  with  dear  friends,  the  merry  laugh  that  mingled  with  ocean's  voice,  the 
bright  faces  that  brought  social  sunlight,  while  the  golden  rays  from  above 
illumined  them  ;  that  every  mental  picture  of  fair  scenes  visited  during  our  holiday 
should  have  living  figures  in  the  foreground  which  have  helped  to  make  all  the  rest 
the  brighter  to  us  while  it  lasted  and  more  pleasant  for  memory  to  dwell  upon 
when  we  are  scattered  again  to  our  several  homes. 

We  elders  need  to  plan  for  the  yo  ung  people  in  this  respect,  if  we  take  them  to 
some  place  where  we  have  not  a  single  resident  acquaintance,  especially  if  they  are 
girls  and  boys  out  of  the  nurse's  hands,  in  their  teens,  or,  in  short,  any  age  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one.  We  may  be  a  very  happy  family  at  home,  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  each  other's  society ;  but  when  at  home  we  are  not  confined  to  it  only.  We 
have  our  friends  and  school  companions,  our  daily  occupations  and  sources  of 
amusement,  and  we  should  so  arrange  beforehand  that  our  seaside  holiday  should 
not  be  the  most  lonely  and  wearisome  time  to  look  back  upon  which  a  past  year 
can  furnish. 

In  the  second  place,  if  you  are  a  family  party  of,  say,  six — father,  mother,  and 
four  folk  of  varying  ages  and  sex — do  not  go  to  a  quiet  place  to  spend  your  month 
unless  some  of  your  children' s  young  friends  are  going  also.  If  you  do,  and  no  happy 
chance  brings  any  familiar  faces  to  your  neighbourhood,  you  will  have  a  dull  time 
of  it  The  elders  will  not  like  to  be  constantly  on  the  move  or  out  of  doors. 
They  will  be  afraid  of  letting  the  girls  go  rambling  away  without  a  proper  escort, 
and  boys,  especially  youngsters,  have  pursuits  of  their  own,  and  like  to  live  an 
amphibious  life  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  have  joys  with  which 
even  the  most  favoured  sisters  may  not  intermeddle  with  impimity. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  are  the  girls  to  do  with  themselves?  We 
know  that  the  circulating  library  is  usually  the  one  resort  open  to  them,  and  they 
sit  out  of  doors  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve,  drinking  in  the  sweet  and  wholesome 
air,  but  sometimes  mentally  swallowing  much  that  is  anything  but  beneficial  in  the 
shape  of  sensational  novels. 

So,  I  say  by  all  means  endeavour  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  happiness  of  the 
girls'  holiday  by  insuring  suitable  companionship  for  them.  Not  necessarily  under 
the  same  roof,  but  within  reach,  so  that  there  may  be  enough  of  these  young  folk  to 
make  up  little  parties,  and  to  join  in  all  the  innocent  pleasures  which  truly  make 
the  best  part  of  the  holiday. 

I  write  feelingly  and  from  actual  experience  on  this  point ;  for  our  own  young 
folk  once  had  a  rather  trying  time  of  what  was  meant  to  be  an  enjoyable  one,  for 
want  of  the  pre-arrange ment  which  I  advocate  to  insure  suitable  companionship  for 
them. 

We  chose  a  seaside  place  for  its  loveliness.  It  had  everything  in  the  way  of 
scenery,  and  was  an  artist's  paradise,  besides  being  within  easy  reach  of  more  pretty 
places  than  one  could  well  count. 

But  we  knew  nobody  in  it,  and  during  a  whole  month  not  a  single  young  friend 
of  our  children  ever  came  to  stay  near  us.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which 
hindered  many  a  plan  from  being  carried  out,  and  made  our  excursions  few  and  far 

between. 

Lesson  books  had  been  purposely  left  behind.  Music  books  in  plenty  we  had 
with  us,  and  how  we  should  have  enjoyed  these  if  we  could  have  procured  a  piano  I 
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)t  a  town,  pianos  for  hire  were  few  in  number.  We  were 
s  perpetually  advertised  on  sheets  of  note-paper  stuck  up 
Isewhere,  for  three  whole  weeks  out  of  the  calendar  month 
But  we  never  even  came  within  sight  of  it ! 
t  commenced  the  last  week  or  so  of  our  stay  we  gave  up  the 
t  home.  A  visitor  came  from  town,  and  a  few  tine 
er  some  lovely  country  in  company,  and  make  plans 
he  same  neighbourhood  at  some  future  time. 
J  enough  all  the  time,  but  we  were  sorry  for  the  children, 
lid  girls,  lay  your  heads  together,  benefit  by  this  experience, 
lung  ones  may  have  congenial  hohday  society. 

o  things  on  your  minds — viz.,  how  to  provide  indoor 

also,  how  to  behave  impartially  to  the  five  senses. 

loraething  in  the  shape  of  work,  or  looking  like  work,  but 

A  trifle  to  have  in  hand  in  case  we  want  it,  though  I  am 

lieallhy,  ramble-loving  girls  generally  make  enough  of  actual 

I  repairing  the  rent  garments  that  are  the  usual  consequences 

)  every  girl,   always  leave  your  work  indoors,  and,  with  one 

Bd  hereafter— your  books  also.     I  consider  it  most  unwise  for 

■hers,  but  notably  the  girls,  to  sit  stitching,  knitting,  or  novel- 

They  are  gratifying  their  lungs  by  breathing  the  pure  ait, 

Isciously,  It  fans  their  cheek ;  but  they  only  notice  it,  if  it 
Bntion,  by  throwing  a  wrap  around  them,  and  going  back  to 
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have  every  reason  to  think  that  Nature  would  present  herself  under  very  different 
phases  there  from  those  she  shows  us  in  this  or  any  portion  of  the  world  which  I 
have  had  a  chance  of  observing.  How  can  I  tell  you  whether  this  colouring  is  un- 
natural or  not,  when  I  have  never  seen  Nature's  own  way  of  painting  in  the  country 
of  which  this  landscape  professes  to  be  a  partial  likeness  ? ' 

Ah,  girls !  that  critic's  modest  reticence  took  a  large  share  of  conceit  out  of  me  I 
I  had  been  going  on  chattering  about  pictures,  and  calmly  condemning  some  as  too 
highly  coloured,  others  as  untrue  to  Nature,  as  if  I  had  seen  more  than  a  very  few 
of  the  myriad  varieties  which  she  can  produce  by  a  difference  of  time  in  the  day, 
season,  sunshine,  cloud,  rain,  and  fair  weather,  frost  and  heat,  calm  and  tempest, 
and  all  in  a  single  landscape  that  the  eye  can  cover  with  a  look. 

On  that  day  at  the  exhibition  I  registered  a  solemn  resolution  never  again  to 
show  alike  my  ignorance  and  presumption  by  daring  to  say  that  a  picture  is 
unnatural.  If  I  had  studied  in  the  closest  manner  not  only  such  a  scene  as  the  one 
before  me,  but  more  than  one  of  the  many  phases  it  could  present,  I  might  then 
venture  to  speak.  I  had  turned  up  a  hypercritical  nose  at  a  seaside  view  in  thai 
very  exhibition,  and  declared  the  colouring  unnatural  A  year  later  I  saw  the 
same  effects  when  by  the  sea  itself,  and  cried  out,  *  There  is  die  original  of  which 
the  picture  I  despised  was  a  copy.*  I  felt  properly  ashamed  of  my  presumption 
in  judging,  and  wished  I  could  beg  the  artist's  pardon.  So,  dear  girls,  give  your 
eyes  a  fair  chance,  and  in  time  you  will  educate  them  to  judge  intelligently  of  a 
painter's  work  by  mental  comparison  with  that  of  Nature. 

And  your  ears  !  Why  should  thty  be  ill-used.  No  one  likes  to  be  really  deaf; 
then  wherefore  make  yourselves  practically  so  by  not  heeding  the  many  voices 
around  you  ?  I  do  not  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  German  band  which  has 
invaded  our  quiet  spot  on  its  way  to  a  fashionable  resort  a  few  miles  off  Even  if, 
for  once,  the  instruments  are  in  tune,  their  sound  can  be  spared  just  now.  But 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  sea  as  it  ascends  from  ripple  to  murmur,  from  murmur  to 
roar  !  Hear  what  the  wind  says.  Its  variations  are  as  many.  Let  the  voices  of 
bird,  insect,  every  living  thing  that  speaks,  speak  to  you,  and  let  the  merry  laughter 
of  the  playing  children  bring  a  smile  of  sympathy  to  your  face,  that  they  may  read 
in  it  a  tender  message  of  goodwill  to  them. 

Enjoy  the  briny  smell  of  weed  and  wave ;  breathe  the  pure  air,  not  heedlessly, 
but  thanking  God  for  the  privilege ;  take  in  as  much  of  beauty  as  you  can,  with  all 
the  powers  you  have,  and  as  to  those  other  senses  of  taste  and  touch,  you  will 
realise  the  value  of  them  when  you  go  home  with  quickened  appetite,  and  lie  down 
at  night  weary,  but  full  of  delightful  memories,  on  your  pillow. 

About  those  indoor  comforts  and  employments  for  spare  hours  and  rainy  days. 
If  you  are  musical,  secure  your  piano  when  you  take  your  lodgings ;  if  you  draw  or 
paint  just  a  little,  let  your  materials  for  practice  accompany  you.  And  though  I 
urge  on  the  young  the  importance  of  leaving  school  behind  when  they  profess  to 
take  holiday,  by  all  means  have  two  or  three  handy  little  books  with  you  relating  to 
any  favourite  study  which  may  be  illustrated  in  your  rambles.  For  the  student  of 
botany,  geology,  or  other  natural  science  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  compact  little  book 
for  reference,  on  occasion,  but  not  for  close  study. 

You  should  also  have  the  materials  for  mdoor  games.  A  backgammon  board 
judiciously  packed  will  hold  chessmen  and  dominoes,  beside  the  furniture  belonging 
10  it,  which  includes  draughts.     If  you  have,  beside  these  mute  appliances,  the 
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Inds,  as  recommended,  you  will  not  complain  of  monotony  in 
Book  forward  longingly  to  the  close  of  your  seaside  holiday. 

1  calls,  and  look  critically  at  as  many  landladies.  We 
\Jlaiiy  -who  has  seen  better  days.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
|if  them  shams,  but  ours  is  that  sweet,  motherly-looking  little 
e  face,  whose  dress  bespeaks  the  widow.  She  has  known 
Ing  ago,  and  yet  there  is  along  with  the  chastened  expression 
gleam  of  light  from  auove,  which  tells  where  she  has 

rooms  you  see  that  the  furniture  is  not  of  the  cheap, 
ed  in  one's  mind  with  lodging-houses.  Some  of  it  may 
,  but  the  sofas  and  chairs  are  comfortable  to  lie  or  sit  upon. 
Iboard  do  not  fly  open,  if  you  touch  them  with  the  skirls  of 
ling,  because  of  the  shrunken  wood  and  wonhless  fastenings. 
'  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  picked  up  in  all  sorts  of 
;  from  as  many  different  houses  as  there  are  items.  They 
1  in  looking  at  them  we  somehow  picture  the  sweet-faced 
:,  starting  amidst  these  household  goods  in  sunshiny  borne, 
Isband's  strong  arm  to  lean  on,  She  voalil  lean  in  those  days, 
>t  weak.  She  will  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands  to 
Lille,  and  wait  unul  she  has  come  to  the  end  of  her  resources 
(I'ort  to  increase  them. 
c  looked  forward  to  a  year  ago.     It  is  not  what  she  likes  for 


I 


o  a  year  ago. 
It  them  all.     So  the  cl< 


d  if  she  did,  ha; 
it  will  help  her  a 


home  and  the  t 


)  start 
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keeper  at  the  Squire's,  and  when  the  old  master  died  and  left  her  a  little  legacy, 
she  resolved  to  have  a  house  of  her  own,  and  as  she  has  nobody  but  herself  to 
keep,  she  thinks  she  can  add  to  her  savings  by  letting  lodgings.  She  has  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  work  in  her  yet,  she  calculates,  and  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  retire  from  active  service,  though  she  will  not  take  another  place. 
She  has  had  her  own  way  at  the  Squire's,  and  after  twenty  years  of  it  she  would  not 
like  to  begin  learning  new  lessons  under  another  master. 

You  find  out  at  once  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  on  the  score  of  cleanliness. 
She  is,  in  fact,  painfully  clean.  She  has  old-fashioned  ideas  of  comfort,  whereat  you 
may  rejoice,  as  you  will  benefit  by  them  if  you  take  her  rooms.  But  the  ways  of 
seaside  visitors  will  make  the  *  season'  a  domestic  purgatory  to  our  country 
landlady,  who  is  the  very  soul  of  order,  and  likes  to  keep  everybody  else  up  to  her 
standard  of  perfection.  What  looks  she  will  cast  on  the  rows  of  boots  soaking  wet, 
muddy  without,  or  sandy  within,  which  await  the  cleaner  !  How  she  will  long  to 
cart  out  the  litter  of  shells  and  seaweed  which  the  youngsters  keep  bringing  in,  and 
with  which  they  strew  the  sideboard  and  fill  the  dressing-table  drawers !  She  wonders 
the  parents  will  let  them  do  it.  She  would  not.  But  then  she  never  was  a  parent. 
And  she  knows  quite  well  that  these  treasures  of  the  hour  will  all  be  left  behind  for 
her  to  clear  away.  When  packing-up  time  comes,  mamma  will  not  fill  another  box 
in  addition  to  the  dozen  she  brought  with  her,  in  order  to  carry  home  that  rubbish. 
How  detestable  those  sandy  spades  look  in  the  umbrella-stand^  and  those  little 
buckets  on  the  pegs  intended  for  hats.  And  yet  papa  hangs  his  wide-awake  and 
mamma  her  shady  bonnet  over  the  pails  as  if  they  were  in  their  right  places. 

Yet  our  landlady  cannot  grumble  straight  out  as  she  would  like  to,  for  her  soul 
is  vexed  within  her,  because  she  sees  that  this  is  the  normal  state  of  things  in  every 
lodging-house  where  children  are  to  be  found.  She  relieves  her  feelings  a  little  by 
audibly  scolding  her  servants,  who  are  not  to  blame,  and  who  suffer  vicariously  for 
the  misdoings  of  the  visitors.  However,  they  know  her  ways.  One  of  them  lived 
ander  her  at  the  Squire's,  and  both  are  from  the  country,  so  there  is  not  much  harm 
done. 

You  will  find  many  excellencies  in  our  country  landlady  and  her  serving 
maidens,  and,  amongst  others,  thorough  uprightness,  and  a  degree  of  interest 
manifested  in  you  and  yours  which  seems  a  natural  outcome  of  their  previous 
associations.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a  small  circle  of  faces  in  a  country  place, 
and  to  know  all  about  everybody,  they  cannot  see  you  depart  without  a  little 
manifestation  of  family  feeling.  You  feel  sure  there  is  a  gathering  moisture  in  the 
honest  ty^s  as  you  shake  hands  and  say  *  Good-bye.'  Your  youngest  pet  says  her 
'cheek  is  wet,*  after  the  farewell  kiss  of  the  good  woman  who  has  often  popped 
home-made  cakes  into  the  small  hands  belonging  to  those  work-making,  pattering 
feet  during  your  stay. 

And  when  you  are  fairly  in  the  coach  and  moving  stationward,  it  is  discovered 
tnat  there  is  a  whole  bagful  of  similar  dainties,  which  Jack  is  holding  in  his  arms. 
*  They  are  to  eat  on  the  road,'  he  says ;  and,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  the  instructions 
given,  he  puts  in  his  hand,  draws  out  a  cake,  and  begins  to  munch  the  same 
forthwith.  The  big  girls  laugh,  and  so  does  mamma,  but  they  have  obtained  a 
pew  insight  to  the  heart  of  that  kindly,  country-bred  landlady,  who  could  not  turn 
out  her  guests  of  a  few  weeks  without  a  little  parting  pang,  and  who  manifested  the 
imdying  motherly  instincts  that  were  bom  with  her  by  providing  for  the  possible 

I  2 
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wants  of  the  children  during  a  two  hours'  journey  \  Mamma  is  silent  for  a  ti 
and  looks  out  of  the  window.  This  Utile  act  has  revealed  a  good  deaL  \Vhen  she 
does  speak,  she  tells  the  girls  that  she  hopes  to  find  room  at  Miss  Smith's  when 
they  next  require  lodgings  at  SandypoinL 

In  great  contrast  to  the  picture  last  drawn  is  that  of  the  rasy-going  lanJlady. 
She  i'i  pleasant  enough  to  talk  to,  and  agrees  with  you  in  everythiog.  She  always 
has  liked  young  people  in  the  house,  they  make  it  so  cheerful,  and  she  is  a  tnoiher 
herself  The  sound  of  voices  and  a  scuffle  on  the  kitchen  stairs  would  have  told  so 
much,  if  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  unkempt  heads,  and  noses  innocent  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  had  not  been  playing  bo-peep  and  struggling  for  die  best  view  of 
your  party  round  the  banisters,  or  flashing  through  the  cellar  doorway  as  each  got  a 
temporary  advantage  over  his  opponenL 

You  look  round  the  lobby,  and  one  glance  shows  you  that  your  chililren's 
pursuits  are  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  In  fact,  they  will  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  collecting  marine  specimens  for  themselves,  as  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  such  spoils  ready  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  ne\t  comers.  A  rapid  survey 
of  the  furniture  illustrates  the  easy-going  government  The  attempt  to  ring  the 
door-hell  had  been  a  failure,  as  the  first  touch  showed  '  no  connection '  between 
wire  and  tinkling  apparatus.  A  hat-peg  or  two  lie  loose  on  the  slab ;  there  is  a 
wooden  prop  under  one  sofa-leg  instead  of  a  castor,  and  broken  chimney-piece 
ornaments  are  turned  best  side  first,  only  the  mirror  is  not  quite  dusty  enough  lo 
prevent  our  seeing  ihat  the  broken  side  is  towards  it 

Our  easy-going  landlady  complains  of  the  dust,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
things  as  she  would  tike  ihem.  But  '  Thank  you,  we  will  not  go  upstairs ;  we  do 
not  think  the  rooms  will  suit  us.'  We  are  not  exacting,  but  there  are  some  indis- 
pensable things  with  which  we  are  sure  the  easy-going  landlady  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  us.  She  sees  us  depart  with  a  feeling  that  nobody  is  so  unlucky  as  she  is. 
.\  person  with  a  family  cannot  have  everything  in  such  spick-and-span  order  as 
those  who  have  not. 

She  goes  down  to  take  off  the  cap,  hastily  sli])ped  on  to  receive  inquirers  and 
cover  her  untidy  stritr£;Img  locks  1  ut  which,  being  awry,  nude  bad  worse.  We 
must  leave  her  comj-hming  of  the  nay  in  which  her  hopes  have  been  raised  only 
to  be  disappomted  nnd  that  nothmg  will  ])lease  some  folks  1  Our  easy-going 
landlady  will  ha^e  her  house  full  dunng  the  press  of  the  season,  and  when  hers  is 
the  last  card  left  in  a  nmdow  to  innounce  'lodgings,'  And  though  she  will  make 
those  who  have  now  only  Hobson  s  choice — hers  or  none — pay  very  high  terms  for 
the  acconimodilion  they  will  probablj  after  all  get  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
bargained  for  bo:h  upsUiirs  and  down. 

I  shall  only  give  one  more  sample  of  the  genus  landlady.  This  last  will  be — 
the  '  havin!- '  laiullaily.  The  adjective  '  having,'  as  used  above,  is  such  a  veritable 
treasure  that  if  it  is  not  a  classic^d  e.vpression,  it  ought  to  be.  It  e\|)resses  so  much 
in  so  little.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  classical.  I  must  ask  the  girls  when 
they  come  in,  for  they,  being  much  more  highly  educated  according  to  modem 
notions  than  1,  are  sometimes  appealed  to.  They  are  always  ready  to  rummage 
for  authorities  on  behalf  of  '  Little  Mother.'  No,  It  seems 'having' is  not  used 
by  Sidney  or  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  it  is  meant  to  convey  above  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
expressive  provincialism.  As  used  in  Lancashire,  it  denotes  a  grasping  person — 
one  who  can  never  get  or  have  enough;  one  whom  every  acquisition  encourages  to 
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try  for  more  still.  Of  such  a  person  it  is  sometimes  said,  *  He  or  she  comes  from 
Havington ; '  and  a  broad  grin  on  the  face  of  the  hearer  shows  how  well  the  term  is 
understood. 

We  call  upon  our  landlady,  who  hails  from  those  parts.  We  like  her  rooms  ; 
the  whole  place  is  suggestive  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  She  is  a  business 
woman,  fully  alive  to  the  effect  of  first  impressions,  and  she  meets  your  eye  after  it 
has  made  a  tour  of  scrutiny  in  a  fearless  fashion,  as  if  she  would  say,  *  Look  as 
closely  as  you  like,  you  will  find  all  right  The  more  you  examine  the  better  you 
will  be  satisfied.*  We  ask  the  price.  It  startles  us,  and  we  say  so.  The  *  having  * 
landlady  is  used  to  this.  She  calmly  says  that  there  are  undoubtedly  rooms  to  be 
had  at  a  cheaper  rate — even  corresponding  ones  in  the  same  terrace — but  they  are 
not  like  her  rooms.  We  may  have  seen  some  of  them  already,  she  intimates,  and 
as  she  looks  steadily  at  us,  we  feel  the  hot  flush  on  our  faces,  and  know  that  she 
marks  the  rising  colour,  which  tells  that  the  little  shaft  has  struck  home.  She  is 
quite  easy,  apparently,  and  suggests  that  we  may  like  to  see  still  more,  and  call 
again  if  we  cannot  get  suited  on  our  own  terms. 

Everything  looks  so  nice,  and  the  landlady's  coolness  helps  to  make  us  more 
anxious  to  secure  such  eligible  apartments.  Perhaps  if  we  go  elsewhere  we  may 
lose  the  chance.  We  think  we  will  stretch  a  point,  and  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  pay  more  where  so  many  advantages  are  combined.  So  we  ask,  rather  timidly, 
or  rather,  *  we  presume  that  these  terms  are  inclusive,* 

*  Well,  there  are  always  a  few  little  extras.  Gas,  for  instance.'  Considering 
that  we  are  early  folk,  and  may  probably  light  it  in  our  bedrooms  only,  we  think 
that  cannot  cost  much,  and  we  say  so.  *  Five  shillings  a  week.  We  charge  the 
same  to  everyone.  If  little  is  used,  they  please  themselves ;  if  much,  we  do  not 
complain.' 

"Anything  else?' 

*  Attendance,  five  shillings ;  fire,  the  same ;  boots  and  shoes  cleaning  a  penny 
a  pair,  so  that  need  not  be  much,'  adds  Mrs.  Having. 

*  Fire  !  We  shall  want  none  such  weather  as  this,  and  as  to  boots  and  shoes  we 
are  not  used  to  going  out  with  dirty  ones.  I  suppose  you  charge  for  attendance 
and  engage  your  servants  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  paid  b)tyomself, 
and  are  not  to  expect  gifts  from  visitors  in  addition.' 

Mrs.  Having  explains  that  the  fire  charged  for  is  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking 
purposes.  The  shoe-cleaning  would  be,  at  one  pair  per  day  each,  3J.  6//.  a  week. 
The  allusion  to  servants'  payment  she  quietly  ignores ;  but  we  find  there  is  yet 
another  extra — the  washing  of  bed  and  table  linen,  charged  according  to  quantity 
used,  of  course.  We  can  change  the  things  every  day  if  we  like.  She  is  glad  to 
say,  *  There  is  no  scarcity  of  good  linen  in  her  house.* 

Another  of  our  weak  points-  attacked.  Lodging-house  linen  is  often  a  great 
source  of  discomfort  Sheets  too  narrow  for  beds ;  towels  not  larger  than  a  good 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  too  few  in  number ;  blankets  and  quilts  which  will  not 
tuck  in,  and  which,  if  you  draw  them  up  high  enough  to  be  comfortable  about  the 
shoulders,  are  pretty  sure  to  leave  the  feet  uncovered.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  new  beginners  in  the  lodging-house  business  and  in  new  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Mrs.  Having*s  boast  helped  us  to  swallow  the  extras,  and  we  agreed  to  take 
the  lodgings. 


_,  y         ....^  W......  VOW  I>    lAl  t.   I  i  I  C^j        CllV/Ugll  III' 

crything  to  the  doors.     The  Misses  Having  were  worthy  of  th( 

r.c'l  astonished  when  the  i^Teater  part  of  a  leg   of  lamb  was  a: 

,iy  intiinitcd  that  the  class  of  visitors  f/irv  were  accustomed  to 
-:  lur  I'i'/i/  bit>  !  Thev  were  afraid  our  'bone  of  lamb'  had 
.'/iiir^t  some  broken  victuals  to  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  nee 
iietimes  helped.  It  turned  out  the  *  bone'  was  there.  The  m 
:  could  hardly  suppose  the  poor  woman  had  eaten  it  on  the  pre 
ne  to  be  picked  by  somebody  else  ! 

As  our  month  drew  to  a  close,  we  were  almost  ready  to  pa^ 
ne  and  leave  a  delightful  place,  to  get  rid  of  the  ever-increa 
rs.  Having.  Valuable  articles  of  underclothing  were  lost  in  the 
t  surely  be  so  hard  as  to  make  the  poor  laundress  pay  for  them 
led  with  work,  and  amongst  so  many  articles  mistakes  wc 
mdress's  terms  were  frightfully  high,  but  she  was  paid  throi 
10, 1  doubt  not,  levied  a  high  percentage  on  the  bill,  as  well  as  on 

the  tradesmen  she  recommended,  but  with  whom  pur  dealings 

As  to  servants,  they  took  care  to  let  us  know  that  they  benefit 
arge  for  attendance,  and  we  were  frankly  told  by  Mrs.  H.  thj 
s  obliged  to  give,  yet  she  had  never  had  a  visitor  under  her  roo 

away  without  liberally  remembering  the  servants !  The  you 
tually  say  that  they  expected  something  handsome.     They  wen 

articles  of  jewellery  and  feminine  adornment — tributes  froi 
Igers.     To  their  hints  we  turned  a  deaf  ear.     The  servants  we  di 

it  was  our  custom  to  do  without  being  asked,  and  at  length 
iolved  should  be  a  final  *  good-bye '  to  Mrs.  Having  and  her  fan: 

1  have  given  these  sketches  from  Nature — two  pleasant,  two  < 
truction  and  guidance  of  those  who  seek  seaside  lodgings.  B 
It  I  have  only  known  one  Mrs.  Having  proper,  and  another  w 
eness  to  her ;  only  one  easy-going  landlady,  and  the  acquamtan< 
in  her  front  parlour  and  lobby ;   but  I  have  known,  and  rer 

pect  and  affection,  manv  of  those  erood  women  whom  T  h^vp 
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Excursionists  rarely  penetrate  to  the  quieter  and  more  select  portions  of  our 
large  watering-places.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  coming  from  town,  they  are  to  be 
found  wandering  about  amongst  the  shops  during  much  of  the  time,  and  spending 
the  hours  that  should  be  passed  in  the  pure  air,  hesitating  over  cheap  trumpery  in 
the  covered  markets,  taking  short  drives  in  overcrowded  carriages,  or,  perhaps,  sitting 
in  the  too  familiar  public-house.  The  being  conveniently  near  the  places  where 
we  have  to  make  our  purchases  often  involves  the  seeing  too  much  of  these  things. 

If  possible,  and  you  are  going  to  a  place  for  the  first  time,  run  down  and  see  ic 
and  the  lodgings  before  engaging  them.  Get  information  if  you  can  from  friends 
who  have  stayed  there.  Do  not  let  the  idea  that  you  will  spend  most  of  your  time 
out  of  doors  make  you  careless  as  to  indoor  comforts.  You  want  these  for  meal- 
times, rainy  days,  and  social  evenings.  Notice  the  sanitary  arrangements ;  avoid 
any  place  where  odours  suggestive  of  bad  drainage  are  ever  so  faintly  perceptible. 
In  choosing  between  dining  and  drawing-room  suites,  think  whether  the  climbing  of 
stairs  will  be  an  objection  to  any  weak  ones  of  the  party. 

I  have  never  yet  had  cause  to  complain  of  nightly  marauders  in  any  private 
lodgings,  though  we  have  occupied  many,  both  in  ultra-fashionable  and  quiet  resorts. 
But  when  engaging  with  strangers,  we  have  sometimes  had  an  understanding  that 
any  want  of  cleanliness  in  this  respect  would  be  regarded  as  a  notice  to  quit  and 
acted  upon  accordingly. 

Pillows  are  rather  a  grievance  to  visitors  located  amongst  new  beginners  in  the 
lodging-house  business.  They  are  so  small  in  length  and  width,  so  flat  that  they 
might  be  mere  pincushions  which  have  been  mangled  out  And  if  you  sleep  singly 
you  sometimes  find  that  the  two  with  which  you  began  have  become  one  without 
increasing  in  size.  There  has  been  a  press  of  visitors,  and  your  second  pillow  is 
gone  to  help  towards  the  improvised  resting-place  of  the  one  too  many  m  the 
house.     In  choosing  apartments  notice  quality  of  beds  and  pillows. 

You  can  seldom  get  bedrooms  with  a  sea  view  unless  you  go  very  high  up. 
Front  apartments  are  wanted  for  day  use.  Well,  you  cannot  look  at  the  sea  and 
sleep,  and  if  you  have  taken  my  advice  and  opened  your  eyes  to  it  in  the  daytime, 
you  will  be  ready  to  close  them  when  night  comes,  and  let  the  uiurmur  mingle  with 
your  dreams. 

If  you  wish  your  rooms  to  be  home-like,  let  your  boxes  contain  a  few  things  to 
make  them  so.  A  little  set  of  bright  toilet  mats  and  a  pincushion  for  each  bed- 
room, with  one  or  two  spare  matters  for  the  personal  use  of  visitors.  If  you  do 
not  like  to  risk  breakage  by  carrying  perishable  articles  of  much  value  with  you, 
there  are  numbers  of  graceful  things  in  glass,  Parian,  or  china  which  may  be  had 
for  the  merest  trifle.  By  a  very  small  expenditure  you  may  have  a  vast  increase  of 
brightness  in  your  temporary  dwelling,  and  give  it  a  more  homelike  character.  A 
handsome  growing  plant  in  the  window,  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers  on  the  dinner  table, 
a  few  mats  on  the  sideboard,  a  really  artistic  bit  of  crewel  work  in  the  shape  of  an 
antimacassar,  with  the  piano,  games,  and  books,  will  transform  a  bare-looking  room 
into  a  pleasant  family  one. 

Remember  there  will  not  be  accommodation  for  many  things ;  let  the  few  be 
judiciously  chosen  and  arranged.  I  would  not  advise  your  taking  one  needless 
article  if  you  were  moving  from  place  to  place ;  but  we  are  discussing  a  rest  of 
weeks  at  the  seaside,  and,  after  all,  we  enjoy  it  the  more  amid  attractive  and 
harmonious  surroundings. 


rr 


ir  seaside  hostesses  have  acted  in  a  spirit  of  Hberality  rather  t 
at  any  grasping  or  over-reaching  temper  manifested  has  been 
c  rule. 

A  sensible  mother  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  once  gave  m^ 
ibjcct  of  pack i 71  <:^  up.  She  had  no  little  children,  and  those  sh( 
ens.  '  I  furnish  each  of  them  with  a  box  of  reasonable  size,'  J 
accommodate  all  that  they  can  really  need.  If  whit  they  n 
und  after  our  arrival,  the  one  who  has  omitted  to  pack  will  h 
say,  to  girl  and  boy  alike,  pack  for  yourself.  You  are  old  enoi 
link  of  what  you  will  want.  Mind,  I  shall  not  send  home  foi 
ay  leave  behind,  so  consider  well  beforehand.  You  have  < 
ants  and  likings  to  bear  in  mind.  I  will  do  all  that  the  comn 
id  pack  for  papa  and  mysel£'  My  friend  told  me  she  adhen 
id  every  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  young  p 
liance  by  it.  The  desire  to  take  as  many  things  as  possible 
)od  economists  of  space  in  packing,  and  able  to  do  their  mothc 
eir  own. 

*And  did  they  never  leave  anything  behind  of  which  th 
ant  on  their  arrival?'  I  inquired,  anxious  to  know  how  th 
icceeded. 

*  I  am  not  sure  about  this,'  was  the  laughing  answer ;  '  but 
Dt  told  of  the  omission.' 

I  give  the  above  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Man; 
lat  they  ought  to  do  everything  for  the  girls  as  well  as  for  thei 
rong  to  do  it,  and  girls  have  no  right  to  expect  it  Still,  in  a 
)mfort  of  the  family,  the  mother's  eye  and  hand  are  usually  i 
ill  take  in  at  a  glance  what  others  would  be  a  long  time  thinl 
irect  others,  if  she  does  not  do  it,  so  to  pack  that  fewer  boxes  v 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  list  of  the  articles  you  will  ret 
lose  of  in  and  out-door  clothing — taking  care  to  provide  for  ch 
inQir-hnolr*;     wnrt.    writincr    materials,    ornaments,    toilet    reau 
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in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  of  any  kind,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  short  of  such 
things.  I  name  sickness  or  accident  Perhaps  even  mamma  may  smile  when  the 
girls  tell  her  of  some  of  the  items  I  advise  her  to  pack,  and  without  which  I  never 
go  from  home.  These  are  some  sticking-plaster  and  court-plaster;  a  bundle 
of  old  linen  rag,  including  a  soft  handkerchief  or  two  ;  a  narrow  bandage  three  or 
four  yards  long,  and,  if  we  were  going  to  a  country  place  at  a  distance  from  shops, 
I  should  have  some  old  flannel  and  a  length  or  two  of  new ;  also  a  small  quantity 
each  of  two  or  three  simple  domestic  medicines,  the  use  of  which  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Don't  forget  a  good-sized  bottle  of  pure  tincture  of  myrrh. 
I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it  for  taking  out  the  soreness  of  a  bruise  or  cut,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  value  in  other  ways. 

I  learned  the  importance  of  having  some  of  these  little  appliances  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  one  of  my  girls,  a  child  of  seven,  fell  over  the  banisters  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  entrance  in  a  lofty  house  at  Llandudno.  The  distance  was  thirty- 
seven  steps  by  the  stairs,  and  the  child  was  saved  almost  miraculously  by  being 
knocked  from  side  to  side  between  the  banisters  in  her  descent  The  blows  l>roke 
the  directness  of  the  fall,  and  she  got  off  with  her  arm-bone  bent,  a  dislocated  wrist, 
and  cuts  and  contusions  in  various  places,  none  of  which  left  serious  mark  or 
permanent  mischief.  But  the  linen,  the  bandage,  the  soft  handkerchiefs  were 
really  precious  that  time.  So  take  them,  by  all  means ;  but  I  hope  you  may  never 
require  them  during  your  summer  or  other  holiday. 

If  bathing  be  thought  of,  there  are  the  dresses  to  be  taken.  None  are  so  good 
as  woollen  serge ;  not  too  heavy,  or  it  will  absorb  too  much  water,  and  of  that  dark 
blue  which  neither  sun  nor  sea  will  alter,  made  to  fit  easily  and  comfortably.  You 
may  insure  this  last  by  taking  care  that  the  material  is  well  shrunk  before  it  is  made 
up.  The  very  cheap  ready-made  articles  cannot  combine  the  advantages  named. 
Though  wonderfully  good  for  the  money,  it  is  far  better  to  choose  reliable  material, 
and  have  them  made  to  fit  and  last 

Mamma  can  include  two  or  three  little  matters  in  that  one  extra  box,  which  will 
hold  more  than  all  the  little  additional  luxuries  suggested.  One  pair  of  large 
sheets,  large  Turkish  towels  for  the  bath,  a  nice  table-cloth  for  a  special  occasion,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  supply,  and  table  napkins,  which  are  rarely  provided 
in  lodgings.  The  girls  must  exercise  their  taste,  so  that  the  fruit  may  come  on  the 
table  looking  as  attractive  as  possible.  Pocket  fruit-knives  are  always  useful  in 
lodgings. 

Take  also  a  few  articles  for  supplying  the  first  meal  or  two.  It  is  so  unpleasant 
to  have  to  go  out  shopping  when  weary  with  the  journey  and  all  the  incidental 
preparations.  But  do  not  have  huge  packages  and  hampers  of  consumable  stores 
to  last  for  weeks.  This  is  unfair  to  shopkeepers,  who  often  complain  of  the 
practice,  and  say  that  visitors  would  think  it  very  hard  if  they  found  no  reliable 
shops,  and  the  tradesmen  feel  it  equally  so  if  holiday-makers  only  buy  what  they 
cannot  possibly  bring  with  them.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  thought  of?  If 
there  is^  we  will  leave  the  girls  to  remind  mamma  of  it 


IL— THE  SEASIDE  AND  HEALTH. 

'  I'm  going  to  try  the  effects  of  a 

seaside  ihis  summer,  doctor,'  said  a  gentler 

the  other  day.     '  See  if  it  won't  brace  me  up  a  bit,  you 

know,'  he  added,  as  I  did  not  reply  immediately.     '  I 

wan't  it  badly;  don't  you  think  so?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  certainly  want  bracing  up  badly  enougl 
that  point' 

'  Well,  but  you  don't  seem  very  sweet  over  my  notion 
the  sea.     It  is  bound  to  do  good,  isn't  it?' 

I  laughed.     '  That  all  depends,'  I  said, '  on  how  you 
you  could  leave  all  your  cares,  work,  and  wony  behind  yoi 

'  So  I  will.     I  don't  mean  to  write  a  letter  or  think 
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summer  will  make  you  double  the  individual,  mentally  and  physically,  in  a  month's 
time.     If  you  can't,  you  may  as  well  stay  at  home.* 

My  patient,  reader,  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  the  world  wags  to-day.  He  sails 
with  the  stream,  he  runs  with  the  rush,  and  though  he  has  no  evil  habits  that  mar 
his  health,  he  has  been  living  too  excitedly,  just  as  millions  of  men  and  women 
both  do  live,  till  brain  and  nerves  give  out,  and  general  debility  comes  on.  What 
do  people  of  this  great  class  do  after  that  ?  Why,  they  turn  all  their  excited  thought- 
work  internally,  and  worry  over  their  condition  till  matters  are  ten  times  worse. 
They  doctor  their  poor  livers  one  day  and  their  nerves  the  next,  and  then  they 
dose  their  unhappy  stomachs.  They  eat  strengthening  food,  and  use  tonics  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  marvel  to  find  not  an  atom  of  benefit  therefrom.  A 
good  sailor  in  a  sea-way  will  not  let  his  boat  get  broadside  on  to  the  waves  if  he  can 
help  it,  nor  will  he  carry  too  great  a  press  of  canvas.  He  will  take  in  a  reef  or  two, 
and,  if  he  cannot  run,  why,  he'll  lay-to  and  face  it  out*  But  the  good  sailor  will 
remain  calm.  The  bad  sailor  will  not  know  what  to  do  first.  He  will  become 
excited  ;  he  will  loose  all  control  over  himself,  and  over  his  boat  as  well,  and  ten  to 
one  she  will  be  swamped,  even  if  she  is  not  sunk  entirely. 

Many  who  read  diis  chapter  may  be  quite  as  nervous  and  dyspeptic  and  weak 
as  my  patient  was,  and,  if  they  can  adopt  calmness  and  indifference,  six  weeks  by 
the  sea  will  work  wonders,  and  they  will  come  home  refreshed  and  well  Of  course 
you  must  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  your  stay  by  the  water  side.  Plain  living 
and  regular  habits  are  essential,  to  begin  with.  But  do  not  ever  let  living  by  rule 
worry  you  too  much,  for  the  keynote  to  your  care  lies  in  one  word — *  Vegetate.* 
Live  without  thinking  on  anything  the  least  disagreeable,  and  you  will  flourish  like 
a  green  bay-tree.  All  the  blood  that  was  wont  to^surge  and  rage  through  your 
poor  brain  and  nerves  will  be  better  employed  in  strengthening  the  muscles  of  your 
heart  and  limbs  and  of  your  stomach  and  all  the  digestive  organs.  I  do  not  wish 
you,  however,  to  become  lazy  altogether,  though  you  must  never  carry  either 
exercise  or  pleasure  to  the  verge  of  fatigue. 

Can  you  aid  your  cure  by  taking  medicine  ?  I  think  not,  unless  you  really  are 
under  the  care  of  some  medical  man.  If  you  be  not  so,  you  will  find  that  the  only 
physic  required  will  be  a  gentle  aperient  about  twice  a  week.  The  liquid  extract  of 
Cascara  sagrada^  a  kind  of  buckthorn,  is  the  safest,  and  a  teaspoonful  is  the  dose, 
taken  at  night  in  a  little  water.  This  for  a  grown-up  girl.  The  tonic  you  should 
take  ought  to  be  simply  the  infusion  of  quassia,  an  ounce  before  dinner,  with  ten 
drops  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  in  it  This  tones  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  acts 
gently  upon  the  liver  and  nerves,  but  does  not  bind  the  system,  as  many  bitter 
tonics  do.  You  must  rise  early,  breakfast  early,  live  abstemiously,  avoid  anything 
indigestible,  and  take  oceans  of  exercise.  Yes,  on  the  ocean,  if  you  like  !  Sailing 
does  good,  especially  if  you  can  fish.  How  delightful  is  the  sail  to  the  fishing- 
ground,  and  back  home  when  the  sport  is  all  over !  And  with  what  a  delightful 
appetite  one  does  return,  to  be  sure ! 

If  you  are  anywhere  at  the  seaside  where  hot  salt  water  baths  can  be  had,  go  in 
for  a  course,  by  all  manner  of  means.  The  attendants  will  advise  you  as  to  the 
temperature  and  the  length  of  time  to  stay  in  them.  But  they  are  delightfully 
calming  and  toning  to  the  whole  system.  They  induce  gentle  sleep  and  improve 
the  appetite,  while  they  ease  all  kinds  of  chronic  pains.  You  may  be  inclined  to 
sleep  after  taking  your  dip  in  the  sea  itself.     Ought  you  to  do  so  ?     Most  certainly ; 
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ng  over  half-an-hour  if  you  please,  on  the  couch.     Throw 
.,  tlien  take  up  Tne  Girts  Own  Paper,  read  a  bit,  and  when 
iver  your  head.     Are  you  aware  that  a  paper  so  placed  acts 
L  really  ;  try  iL 

t  cold.     Dress  always  warmly  while  by  the  sea.     Let  your 

tnforcable,     A  chest  jjrotector  should  be  worn,  especially  to 

Ihlc  part  in  a  girl's  body — the  space  between  the  shoulders. 

Ip  something  round  the  neck  and  wear  a  pretty  cap  of  some 

-  bonneL     A  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  for  example,  is  not  only 

s  but  becoming,  and  sometimes  even  bewitching.     In  fact,  I 

Jvho  first  brought  these  '  bonnets '  into  fashion  as  a  female 

1  beldame,  mind  you.     No  ;  the  story  dates  back  to  Bums's 

I.  tlie  beautiful  young  witch  who  chased  Tammy  over  the 

Bel,'  which  he  had  dropped,  and  at  once  adopted  IL     But  the 

Hucoming  and  healthy.     A  hat  is  not  suited  to  fishing  or 

)t  to  blow  away. 

well  while  at  the  seaside,  and  only  requires  bracing  up,  the 
e  taken  are  tricycling  and  rowing.  But  let  me  say  one  word 
.1  rowing  are  apt,  if  you  are  not  hard  and  in  good  form,  to 
lis  damps  the  underclothing,  after  which  a  chill  is  apt  to  be 
Ln  perspiring,  then,  by  reason  of  these  or  any  other  exercises, 
r  health,  stand  about,  but  hurry  home  and  change.  After 
I  coffee  or  cocoatina,  then  rest  a  little.  If  you  do  so,  instead 
ling  injurious  it  will  be  positively  beneficial. 
I  cycling  are  the  best  forms  of  exercise  for  the  strong,  so  is 
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of  warm  soft  yard-wide  flannel,  new  from  the  shop,  let  it  be  long  enough  to  envelop 

the  body,  overlapping  in  front.     Measure  the  breadth  of  the  back  from  A  to  C, 

tear  down  about  six  or  seven  inches  from 

A  to  B  and  C  to  D.     Now  tack  together 

at  A  and  C  points,  and  lo,  the  armholes 

are  completed  and  the  jacket  is  made. 

Throw  it  over  a  chair  near  the  fire  to 

warm  at  bedtime,   and    after  you  have 

taken  a  hot  bath  put  it  on  next  the  skin  ; 

put  an  extra  covering  on  the  bed  that 

night  and  take  a  basin  of  thin  gruel.     Take  a  pill  next  night,  wear  the  flannel  for 

several  days,  and  your  cold  will  have  flown  over  the  seas  and  far  away.    This  useful 

flannel  jacket  may  be  useti  against  many  other  little  ailments  or  irregularities. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  following  brief  directions  for  sea-bathing,  i.  Take  the 
cold  sponge  bath  before  breakfast.  2.  Five  or  ten  minutes'  walk  before  sitting 
down  to  that  meal.  3.  Eat  sparingly.  4.  Bathe  in  the  sea  two  hours  after 
breakfast  3.  Keep  moving  about  while  in  the  water.  6.  Do  not  stop  in  over 
five  minutes  the  first  day,  and  never  over  ten  unless  you  are  strong,  and  can  swim. 
7.  Rub  well  down  and  dress;  saunter  homewards,  and  if  hungry  take  a  cup  of 
cocoatina,  a  tiny  biscuit,  and  afterwards  forty  winks  if  required.  8.  Be  as  much  in 
the  open  air  all  day  as  possible.  9.  Sunshine  is  health.  10.  So  is  exercise,  ii. 
Calmness  of  mind ;  1 2.  and  sleep,  if  natural  and  not  forced  by  any  form  of  drug, 
cordial  or  stimulant. 

I  should  also  like  to  offer  a  few  hints  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time  and 
money  to  go  farther  from  home  in  order  to  enjoy  a  thoroughly  bracing  and  healthy 
summer  by  the  sea.  Simply  going  to  the  most  frequented  seaside  resorts  of  England 
is  not  in  many  cases  change  enough.  Besides,  at  many  of  these  there  is  too  much 
bustle  and  noise  and  stir ;  the  city  or  town  element  prevails  to  far  too  great  an 
extent.  Rothesay,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  a  healthy  and  most  delightful  place,  an 
island  of  romance  and  beauty,  and  all  too  little  known.  The  route  is  by  Glasgow, 
and  it  is  best  to  take  steamer  there  instead  of  going  to  Greenock  by  train  and 
shipping  thence.  The  sail  down  the  beautiful  broad  river  will  be  much  enjoyed. 
June,  July,  and  August  are  the  best  months.  Rooms  are  cheap  and  living  far  from 
expensive.  A  month  or  six  weeks  might  be  well  spent  in  Aberdeen,  the  city  of 
granite.  The  links  form  a  very  nice  promenade,  and  the  sea-bathing  is  very 
excellent  Tourists'  return  ticket  costs  ;^2  i6j.,  I  think.  Living  is  cheap  in 
Aberdeen,  and  fish  very  abundant  Or  a  fortnight  might  be  spent  in  Aberdeen, 
then  tracks  made  for  some  of  the  sweet  wee  towns  on  the  Moray  Firth. 

You  may  go  farther  and  fare  even  better.  A  summer  in  Skye,  or  even  half  a 
summer,  is  about  the  most  invigorating  holiday  for  a  work-weary  or  brain-fagj^ed 
patient  I  can  propose.  Skye  is  reached  either  by  train  through  Inverness  and  Ross 
to  the  ferry,  or,  better  still,  by  steamer  from  Glasgow.  The  Shetland  Islands,  if 
perfect  quiet,  bracing  air,  and  calm  enjoyment  are  desirable,  should  be  visited.  I 
should  not  dawdle  about  the  Orkneys,  but  go  straight  on  to  Lerwick.  Living  here 
is  not  expensive,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  Nature  you  will  indeed  be  rewarded.  The 
steamer  goes  from  Aberdeen  once  a  week  to  Lerwick.  First  class  fare  one  guinea  ;• 
time  about  twenty-four  hours.  You  see  that  in  taking  these  little  trips  the  invalid 
has  the  benefit  of  the  sea  voyage,  as  well  as  the  bracing  air  of  the  country 
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III.— SHELLS   AND    SEAWEEDS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  m.a. 

*ICKING  up  shells  is  at  first  a  very  amusing  occupation.     So 
eaweeds.     It  is  delightful  to  find  a  new  shell  or  an  unknown 
5  delightful  to  sort  and  arrange  the  shells,  and  to  lay  out  the  ^ 
)ut  such  amusements  soon  lose  their  interest,  simply  because  tt 
cope  for  exerting  the  mental  faculties.     A  little  child  may,  perl 
.  considerable  time  by  shells  and  seaweeds,  but  those  who  h 
ibsolute  childhood  soon  begin  to  wish  for  something  better  than 
3ut  tlie  treasures  of  the  sea  are  not  restricted  to  shells  and 
)bject  of  searching  for  them  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a 
)retty  patterns,  or  fastening  the  others  neatly  into  books. 

Now,  when  we  are  about  to  examine  any  of  the  natural  ob 
IS,  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  C 
nade  the  shell  and  the  seaweed  Next,  to  remember  that  eve, 
he  purpose  of  carrying  out  some  definite  work,  and  that  shell 
;heir  work  to  do  in  the  sea  just  as  we  have  on  land.  So  we  sh 
nind  that  every  creature  has  a  work  to  perform,  and  that  its  s 
inth  absolute  perfection  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  that  work. 

When,  therefore,  we  pick  up  a  shell,  we  should  instinctivel; 
the  shell  came  to  be  of  that  particular  form,  and  why  that  fori 
chosen.  That  question  will  suggest  many  others.  What  kind 
that  shell  ?  Was  its  food  animal  or  vegetable  ?  How  was  the  i 
formed  from  the  body  of  the  animal?  Whence  came  the  C( 
decorates  the  shell  ? 

With  these  questions  in  our  mind  we  shall  not  be  disposed  1 
found  the  shell  while  it  is  still  inhabited,  and  until  we  have  plac 
wnere  we  can  watch  the  living  creature.     Even  creatures  which  \ 
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they  adhere.  '  Dull  as  the  limpet  on  its  rock'  is  a  proverbiil  saying  to  represent 
total  stagnation,  and,  like  many  other  proverbial  sayings,  is  entirely  wrong.  The 
limpet  is  one  of  the  many  night-feeding  creatures  which  are  asleep  during  the  day- 
time. It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  call  human  beings  dull  because  they  arc 
asleep  all  night,  as  to  attribute  dulness  to  the  limpet  because  it  is  asleep  all  day. 

Anyone  who  has  even  casually  examined  the  mouth  of  a  limpet  must  know  that, 
like  the  snail  and  the  slug,  it  is  made  for  nibbling  vegetable  food,  and  that  if  it 
remained  fixed  to  one  spot  it  must  be  starved  to  death.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
of  visiting  the  rocks  at  night,  when  the  tide  is  suitable,  and  will  take  a  lantern  with 
you,  the  limpets  will  be  seen  to  have  left  the  rocks,  and  to  be  scattered  over  the 
seaweeds.  Snails  are  not  more  common  on  the  hedges  in  wet  weather  than  are  the 
limpets  on  seaweeds  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Now  for  another  point  of  interest  Each  limpet  has  its  own  place  on  the  rock, 
and  excavates  a  shallow  depression  of  the  same  shape  as  the  shell,  but  a  trifle 
larger.  When  the  creature  returns  to  its  home,  and  settles  dgwn  for  the  day,  the 
edge  of  the  shell  is  sunk  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  rock.  In  some  cases  the  hole 
is  so  deep  that  the  shell  is  almost  entirely 
hidden.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  we 
shall  presently  see.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  limpet  is  as  tenacious  of  its  own 
place  on  the  rock  as  is  a  bird  of  its  own 
nest,  or  a  trout  of  its  own  hole  in  the 
bank.  Sometimes,  when  the  limpets  re- 
turn from  feeding,  one  of  them  tries  to 
occupy  the  habitation  of  another.  The 
rightful  owner  is  sure  to  discover  the 
usurpation,  and  a  trial  of  strength  takes 
place  for  the  coveted  spot.  Limpets  can- 
not fight,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  injuring  limpets 

each  other.     But  each  tries  to  push  the 

other  away,  and  ihe  strongest  is  sure  to  succeed.  Every  one  who  has  visited  the 
rocks,  and  tried  to  remove  the  limpets,  knows  how  firmly  they  adhere.  By  means 
of  the  hand  alone  it  is  impossible  to  pull  them  off.  They  can  be  crushed  with  a 
stone,  or  detached  by  a  strong  knife.  But  you  can  no  more  open  an  oyster  with 
the  fingers  than  detach  a  limpet  with  them  when  once  it  has  clung  to  the  rock. 

How  does  it  cling  to  smooth  rock  with  such  tenacity  ?  It  possesses  no  claws 
with  which  to  seize  the  rock,  as  do  some  of  the  marine  animals,  neither  can  it 
anchor  itself  by  forcing  parts  of  its  body  into  holes,  as  is  done  by  others.  The  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  or,  as  we  are  accustom^ 
to  say  in  the  more  learned  language,  the  '  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.'  Now  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  on  an  average  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch  oi 
surface.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  fact,  cut  a  square  inch  of  paper  and  see  how 
small  it  looks.  Now,  if  we  had  a  bat  of  iron  an  inch  square,  that  bar  would  measure 
rather  more  than  four  feet  six  Inches  in  length  before  it  could  equal  In  weight  the 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  that  square  inch  of  paper. 

We  scarcely  realise  this  fact  in  ordinary  life,  because,  the  air  being  elastic  as 
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3  equally  in  all  directions,  the  particles  trying  to  push 

ner ;  consequently,  we  can  move  the  inch  of  p^per  up 

f  we  can  suppose  the  aJr  removed  from  one  side  of  the 

lire  will  act  on  the  other,  and  require  a  corresponding 

It  the  inch  of  paper,  and  press  it  against  a  flat  phte  of  glass, 

the  glass,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  is  held,  the  fifteen 

g  on  one  side,  whiJe  there  is  little  or  no  presure  to  counter- 

; '  sucker '  of  boys,  is  formed  on  the  same  principle,  and  so 

Juttles  and  the  mouths  of  the  lampreys  and  leeches.     Now, 

Bform  the  lower  surface  of  its  body  {called  the  foot)  into  a 

;s  firmly  against  the  rock,  it  withdraws  the  central  portion 

mtl)',  the  air  holds  it  against  the  rock  with  a  force  pro- 

A  fairly  large  limpet  will  present  a  full  square  inch  of 

a  force  of  some  fifteen  pounds  will  be  needed  to  tietach 

J  require  a  force  of  some  thirty  pounds  to  remove  it 

Ben  the  tide  has  been  out  for  some  hours,  the  limpets  become 

|uired  in  holding  closely  to  their  bed,  and  will  relax  the 

t  the  shells  slightly  project  from  the  rock.     A  sharp  touch 

I  detach  them,  but  if  you  happen  to  touch  them  awkwardly, 

s  firmly  against  the  rock,  and  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  remove 

■  gulls  act  on  this  principle.     They  haunt  the  rocks  at  low 

Blow  from  their  flattened  beaks  detach  the  limpet  wiihoul  any 

:  creature  has  relaxed  the  muscles  which  produced  the 

;  rock  by  means  of  a  sort  of  glue  or  cement,  which  is 
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the  limpet,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  destitute  of  voluntary  movement,  and  so 
cannot  detach  themselves  at  wilL 

One  more  detail  of  structure,  and  we  will  take  leave  of  our  limpet  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  mouth  was  made  for  nibbling  vegetable  food.  I  employed 
the  word  *  nibbling '  as  a  general  term,  but  *  scraping  *  or  *  rasping  *  would  be  nearer 
the  fact.  Kill  a  limpet  by  dropping  it  into  boiling  water,  and  then  slit  its  mouth 
open.  If  you  separate  the  slit  with  a  pin,  you  will  see  a  little,  narrow  menibranous 
coil  within  it  Take  out  the  coil,  spread  it  out,  flatten  it  between  two  glass  plates, 
and  look  at  it  under  a  moderate  power  of  the  microscope,  say  a  half-inch  object 
glass.  You  will  then  see  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  complicated  structure.  To 
tiijy  unaided  eye  it  looks  like  a  narrow  strip  of  membrane,  crossed  by  many  little 
lines,  which  glitter  as  the  light  shines  upon  them.  Under  the  microscope  these 
lines  are  seen  to  be  rows  of  teeth  most  beautifully  and  delicately  formed,  crystalline, 
curved,  pointed  like  lion's  claws,  and  sharp-edged  as  sickles.  There  are  about  two 
thousand  of  these  teeth  in  each  '  tooth-ribbon,'  as  the  entire  apparatus  is  called. 

When  the  creature  feeds,  this  ribbon  is  projected  from  the  mouth,  uncoiled,  run 
round  the  object  on  which  the  limpet  is  feeding,  and  then  withdrawn  again.  If  you 
can  take  a  few  limpets  home,  place  them  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  and  induce  them 
to  climb  the  sides,  you  can  see  the  ribbon  at  work,  the  glittering  teeth,  and  the 
little  fleshy  lips  of  the  mouth  opening  and  closing  as  the  tooth-ribbon  is  protruded 
or  withdrawn.  With  these  teeth  the  creature  rasps  away  the  substance  on  which  it 
feeds,  and,  indeed,  our  best  files  and  rasps  are  but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  tooth- 
ribbon.  The  latter,  too,  has  this  great  advantage :  that  when  the  teeth  of  the  file 
are  worn  out  the  tool  is  useless,  whereas  in  the  limpet  the  teeth  fall  off  and  are 
replaced  as  soon  as  they  become  unfit  for  use. 

I  have  mentioned  the  colour  and  shape  of  shells.  There  is  very  little  colour  in 
the  limpet,  and  no  pattern,  while  the  form  is  simplicity  itself. 

Nearly  as  common  as  the  Hmpet  is  a  shell  very  much  like  the  ordinary  whelk, 
but  smaller.  Popularly  it  is  known  as  the  Dog  Periwinkle,  and  scientifically  as  the 
Purpura.  Its  shell  displays  a  singularly  graceful  outline,  that  of  a  gradually 
increasing  whorl,  and  its  colour  is  mostly  China  white 
banded  with  reddish  orange.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  shell  is  secreted  by  means  of  the  *  mantle,'  />. 
the  skin  which  surrounds  the  body.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  only  secreted  on  the  edge  of 
the  mantle.  If  any  part  of  the  shell  be  broken  off",  the 
loss  is  repaired  by  the  mantle.  If  the  missing  piece  be 
taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lip,  the  colour  is  restored  purpura. 

together  with  new  shell     But,  if  a  piece  be  broken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  shell, 
the  new  matter  which  fills  up  the  gap  is  simply  white. 

Unsuspected  by  most  persons,  this  creature  contains  a  colour  which  will  be 
celebrated  as  long  as  history  endures.  Everyone  has  read  of  the  so-called  *  purple ' 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  that  no  one  who  was  not  of  royal  blood  could  wear  it 
without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death.  Zenobia  owed  her  fall  to  the  vanity  of  her 
sons.  They  had  the  temerity  to  appear  at  the  public  games  clad  in  imperial  purple. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  direct  defiance  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  brought  upon 
Palmyra  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 

TTie  colour  which  we  now  call  purple  was  not  the  *  purple '  of  the  ancients. 

K  2 
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Here  they  differ  from  the  egg-clusters  of  the  common  whelk,  which  look  like 
honeycombs  made  of  membrane  instead  of  wax,  and  are  flung  in  such  numbers 
upon  our  shores.  You  may  often  find  a  cluster  as  large  as  both  your  clenched 
hands,  and  yet  the  eggs  were  all  laid  by  a  single  whelk. 

How  is  this  apparent  impossibility  performed  ?  We  find  the  solution  to  the 
problem  in  a  property  which  is  found  in  many  membranes,  and  is  known  as 
mdgsmbsis.  This  rather  long  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  that  the 
membrane  permits  liquid  to  pass  inio  it  Its  opposite  is  exosmtsis  which  signifies 
that  the  membrane  permits  liquid  to  pass  out  of  it 

Now,  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  egg  is  of  the  fonner  character.  When 
the  eggs  are  first  laid,  they  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  are  surrounded  tightly 
with  the  membrane  in  question,  which  forms  a  sort  of  capsule.  As  soon  as  they 
are  deposited,  the  water  finds  its  way  into  the  membrane,  but  cannot  pass  out  again, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  capsules  rapidly  swell,  and  so  leave  sufficient  space  for 
the  young  whelks  to  pass  their  early  existence  in  safety. 

We  find  the  same  property  illustrated  in  the  eggs  of  the  frog,  a  single  fix>g 
depositing  an  egg-mass  which  will  fill  an  ordinary  paiL  It  is  of  essential  importance 
in  the  functions  of  the  human  frame,  but  we  have  no  space  for  further  description 
of  its  manifold  uses. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  examining  any  of  our  shores  which  are  edged  with 
cliffs.  Generally,  these  cliffs  are  either  made  of  white  chalk,  as  on  the  Kentish 
shores,  or  of  dark  bard  stone,  like  those  of  Devonshire.  In  either  case,  the  low 
tides  will  discover  masses  of  rocks  covered  with  seaweed,  and  having  numerous 
channels  intersecting  them.  These  rocks  were  once  cliffs,  and  were  iar  inland. 
The  celebrated  Goodwin  Sands  were  once  high  ground,  famous  for  producing 
bounteous  crops,  but  now  the  sea  has  eaten  its  way  landward,  so  that  the  present 
shores  are  many  miles  away  from  their  former  position.  Take,  for  example,  the 
familiar  instance  of  the  Reculvers.  Within  the  memory  of  man  the  twin  towers 
Stood  inland,  and  a  churchyard  was  between  the  church  and  the  sea.  Now,  even 
the  churchyard  has  been  devoured  by  the  sea,  and  the  towers  would 
have  fallen  some  years  ago,  had  not  the  sea  been  artificially  debarred 
from  touching  the  cliff.  j 

But,  how  can  the  sea  eat  up  the  cliffs?    It  does  so  partly  by  the  1 
mere  forx:e  of  the  water  washing  against  them,  but  it  is  greatly  aided    ' 
t^  a  litde  bivalve  shell,  which  may  be  found  by  hundreds  on  our  shores. 
"Diis  bivalve  is  called  the  Pholas,  or,  popularly,  the  Piddock.     There 
are  many  species,  but  the  commonest  is  white,  chalky  in  appearance, 
shaped  something  like  half  of  a  hollow  spindle,  and  having  its  basal 
surface  covered  with  little  ridges  set  closely  together,  and  crossing  each 
other  like   the   'engine-turning'   of  a  watch-case.     These  wonderful 
creatures  actually  find  their  food  in  the  solid  rock.     Some  species  bore  1 
into  wood,  and  the  ship-worm,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  in  reality  a      •■n"'^^- 
mollusc,  allied  closely  to  the  pholas. 

Now  see  how  all  things  work  together.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  high  enough  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  cliffs,  the  pholas  sets  to  work  at  the  task  of  procuring  its 
food.  For  this  purpose  it  is  obliged  to  bore  lioles  more  or  less  deep,  and  in  many 
places  we  may  find  the  rock  so  riddled  with  the  burrows  that  they  nearly  touch  each 
other.     Now  and  then,  when  the  creatures  have  met  with  a  stone  or  flint,  and  have 


:  earinquaKC  or  me  vuicano,  lur  mc  wufk.  is  aiways  going  ou — 

*  God  workcth  slowly,  and  a  thousand  years 
He  takes  to  lift  His  hand  off,' 

.-y  in  F'Stits. 

Tiple,  and  yet  how  perfect  are  the  tools  which  God  makes  for  His 
;  finds  its  food  in  the  rock,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
I  stone  which  is  at  once  its  food  and  its  home.  Its  life-work  t 
ers  follow  it,  and  leave  the  stone  honeycombed  with  their  bu 
i-tide  the  waves  dash  into  these  burrows,  and  soon  wash 
The  stone  being  thus  cut  away  below,  falls  in  from  above,  ca 
ns  of  superincumbent  earth.  All  the  debris  is  carried  off  by 
being  heavier  than  water,  *  silts  *  up  somewhere,  according  to  th 
Kress  of  time  forms  a  bank  which  is  above  the  sea  except  at 
hen  come  the  various  drifting  objects  which  are  flung  upon 
:  partly  into  the  soft  soil,  and  further  raise  the  surface.  Then  < 
seeds  behind  them,  and  so  by  degrees  land  takes  the  place  of  v 

'  Behold  the  common,  narrow  sea. 
Which,  like  a  strong  man's  arm. 
Keeps  back  two  foes  whose  lips  are  white, 
Whose  hearts  with  rage  are  warm.' 

y  tells  us  that  the  *  common  narrow  sea,'  the  *  silver  streak ' 
ii  the  chalky  isthmus  that  once  connected  England  and  Franc 
sterday  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  We  take  a  vast  pride  in  si 
ever,  never,  never,  never  shall  be  slaves.'  But  had  it  not  be 
ak '  we  might  have  been  the  slaves  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  El 
;he  time  of  George  III.  At  the  present  day  we  largely  owe  ou: 
ion,  and  our  thnce-blessed  practical  ignorance  of  the  horrors 
streak.  And  for  that  silver  streak  we  are  largely  indebted  to  t 
ed  the  sea  to  cut  its  way  through  the  isthmus. 

«*n    ygfwi    nf^t*    a    littl#»    rvholac    <c:h#»ll    Ivinor   nn    th*»    sand.   Innk 
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inch  or  so.  In  a  short  time,  the  hitherto  motionless  shells  start  into  life.  The  little 
valves  at  the  top  open  slightly,  and  from  them  are  thrust  twenty-four  many-jointed, 
curved,  and  feathered  filaments,  which  spread  themselves,  sweep 
through  the  water,  and  are  then  closed  and  withdrawn,  this  move- 
ment going  on  incessantly. 

Owing  to  the  external  resemblance  of  the  shells  of  the  barnacle 
to  those  of  the  molluscs,  the  creatures  were  long  thought  to  belong 
to  the  molluscs,  although  the  jointed  filaments  could  not  be 
recognised  as  forming  any  part  of  a  mollusc's  structure.  Now,  ^^^  bawJacle 
however,  the  barnacle  is  known  to  be  a  crustacean,  the  shelly 
valves  being  modifications  of  the  armour  with  which  the  crabs  and  lobsters  are 
protected.  The  twelve  filaments  are  shown  to  be  six  pairs  of  legs,  each  leg  carrying 
two  of  the  jointed  filaments.  The  perpetual  movements  of  the  numerous  feet  of  the 
shrimp  or  prawn  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  these  creatures  alive,  and  the 
modified  feet  of  the  barnacle  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  object  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  they  act  like  nets,  dragging  to  t|?e  mouth  the  minute  particles  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  float  in  the  water,  and  in  the  next  they  keep  the 
water  passing  continually  over  their  gills  for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

The  life  of  the  barnacle  seems  to  be  a  very  dull  one,  but  only  in  appearance. 
When  it  was  first  hatched  from  the  ^gg  it  was  about  the  eightieth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  cheese  mite.  It  had  a  globular  body,  six  stout, 
well-developed  legs,  a  long  tail,  could  swim  freely  through  the  water,  and  possessed 
a  single  central  eye,  by  which  to  guide  its  movements.  The  mouth  was  formed  like 
a  proboscis.  Then  it  changed  into  another  and  dissimilar  form,  flat,  boat-shaped, 
with  six  swimming  legs  and  two  large  compound  eyes,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
head.  Then  it  settled  upon  some  solid  object  and  attached  itself.  With  wonderful 
rapidity  the  shelly  plates  of  the  body  grew  over  the  eyes  and  hid  them.  Then  the 
eyes,  being  no  longer  wanted,  vanished,  and  the  legs,  not  being  used  for  swimming, 
were  developed  into  the  filaments  which  have  been  described. 

In  all  these  stages  the  forms  are  so  utterly  unlike  each  other,  that  they  would 
have  been  considered  as  distinct  creatures,  had  not  the  whole  process  of  develop- 
ment been  witnessed.  It  is  to  Mr.  Darwin's  patient  researches  that  we  owe  nearly 
all  our  knowledge  of  these  curious  beings.  As  to  the  work  which  they  do,  it  is 
evident  enough.  They  form  one  of  the  great  army  of  sea-scavengers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  free  the  water  from  organic  substances,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would 
decompose,  and  render  the  water  unfit  for  supporting  animal  life. 

In  most  *  cases  of  seaweeds,'  such  as  are  purchased  at  shops  on  our  own  coasts, 
there  will  be  found  some  which  are  not  seaweeds  at  all,  and  do  not  even  belong  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Popularly,  they  are  known  as  zoophytes,  and  few  people 
know  that,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  similarity,  some  belong  to  almost  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  while  others  are  now  known  to  be  creatures  of  high  organisation. 
We  will  take,  for  example,  the  branched  Sertulana  or  Plumularia,  and  the  well- 
known  Flustra  or  *  Lemonweed,'  as  it  is  often  called,  on  account  of  the  lemon-like 
odour  which  it  possesses. 

All  these  objects  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  all,  the  animals  are  very 
minute,  live  in  separate  cells,  secreted  by  themselves,  are  permanently  attached  to 
the  cells,  and  obtain  their  food  by  delicate  tentacles.  Yet  the  lion  is  not  higher 
above  the  earthworm  than  is  the  flustra  above  the  sertularia  or  plumularia.     The 
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lAMONWEED. 


ould  think,  in  picking  up  a  piece  of  lemonweed,  that  the  multit 
/hich  inhabit  it  are  superior  in  organiiation  to  the  spider,  the  1 
the  ant,  with  its  almost  human  intelligence?  Yet  there  is  no  pc 
nd  when  the  reader  examines  a  piece  of  lemonweed,  he  holds  in  h 
Doany  unexplained  mysteries  of  creation. 
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square  of  oil  or  American  cloth  laid  under  our  aquarium  will  be  a  further  balm  to 
her  suspicious  fears. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  successful  aquarium,  more  than  this  will  be  required  of 
US.  We  must  be  endowed  with  some  proportion  of  those  useful  qualities,  patience 
and  perseverance,  as  our  fish  will  die  and  our  pans  become  uosavouiy  mortuaries 
if  we  are  not  boih  constant  and  tender  in  the  care  of  our  marine  nursery.  And 
first  we  must  be  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  vessel  in  which  we  place  our  aquarium, 
for  fishes  and  anemones  will  not  live  anywhere  ajid  anyhow.  The  pan  or  pans 
must  not  be  of  glass,  if  we  arc  to  make  the  inmates  happy,  for  these  little  rovers 
and  climbers  of  the  deep  love  occasional  darkness  and  retiremeoL  For  the  same 
reason  they  should  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  sun  or  before  a  glaring  window. 

Then,  again,  they  must  not  be  too  deep.  A  large  surface  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  evaporation,  and  for  the  water  to  absorb  sufficient  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
without  which  our  fishes  could  not  live  or  breathe.  The  liquid,  again,  should  be 
renewed  daily.  But  we  need  not  trudge  all  the  way  down  to  die  sands  for  this. 
Our  bedroom  jug,  if  tolerably  fresh,  will  do,  for  soft  water  may  be  put  in  without 
injury,  since  the  salt  remains  when  the  water  evaporates.  Then  put  in  a  link  sand, 
2  few  pebbles,  and  only  the  right  sort  of  seaweed. 

Green  laver  {Ulva  lalisiimd),  a  common  seaweed,  with  a  thin  green  crenellated 
leaf,  like  a  broad  ribbon,  is  a  good  kind,  as  it 
absorbs  the  gases  given  out  by  the  fishes,  and 
itself  gives  out  the  oxygen  gas  which  they  require.   | 
Purple  laver  is  equally  good.     Now  raise  a  co 
of  stone  or  sand — a   miniature   Mont  Blanc — 
one  part  of  your  aquarium  for  your  crabs  and 
Other  animals  to  '  take  the  air'  when  they  desire 
it,  but  take  care  that  your  cairn  is  not  near  the 
edge  of  your  vessel,  or  you  will  soon  have  all  the 
crustaceans  and  shell-fish  taking  voyages  of  dis- 
covery over  your  sitting-room  floor. 

From  all  this  you  will  see  that  those  showy 
glass  tanks  kept  in  the  fashionable  shops  are  not 
at  all  the  right  things  to  have,  and  that  earthen 
ware  pans,  though  less  ornamental,  are  really  far 
better  for  your  little  prisoners.  They  will  by  no 
means  disdain  a  footpan,  if  you  are  short  of  better 
accommodation. 

But  now  for  the  inmates  themselves.  We  will  begin  with  bon&fide  fishes,  for  it 
would  never  do  to  have  only  crabs  and  anemones  (or  Crustacea  and  acalepha,  as  we 
ought  to  call  them)  in  our  aquarium.  The  grey  mullet  and  the  basse  are  both  nice 
fishes,  if  not  too  big  for  us.  The  grey  mullet  is  specially  lively,  and  thinks  nothing 
of  taking  a  flying  leap  out  of  his  lank  on  to  the  floor,  to  his  own  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, so  that  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  his  prison  is  covered.  The  basse  is 
very  hardy  and  very  lively,  and,  if  we  can  manage  to  get  a  small  one  out  of  the 
fisherman's  seme  net,  his  blue  back  and  silver  stomach  will  look  well  darting  about 
our  aquarium. 

The  pluck,  or  pogge,  is  a  very  queer  little  fish,  with  a  striped  brown  body,  white 
underneath,  and  covered  with  a  quantity  of  spiked  tubercles,  that  gain  for  it  in 
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some  parts  of  the  country  the  name  of  the  armed  bullhead.  We  must  decidedly 
get  a  seiner  or  a  shrimper  to  find  a  pogge  for  us  in  their  nets. 

Among  fishes  that  we  may  find  for  ourselves  by  hunting  among  the  rock  pools 
is  the  spotted  gunnell.  It  is  a  litile,  dappled  brown,  eeUike  creature,  ornamented 
along  the  bottom  of  the  dorsal  fin  with  a  line  of  black  spots  in  a  white  rim,  and  is 
so  agile  and  slippery  that  it  requires  a  wary  fisher  to  entrap  il  even  with  the  neL 
It  is  a  little  bit  large,  perhaps,  for  our  collection,  being  usually  about  six  inches 
long,  but  is  hardy  and  a  curious  variety. 

Montagu's  blenny  is  its  cousin,  and  is  another  pretty  fish  that  we  may  capture 
for  ourselves  when  we  cJamber  over  the  slippery  rocks  at  low  tide.  It  is  much 
more  highly  coloured  than  its  relative,  however,  wearing  a  dark  green  coat,  spotted 
H-ith  blue,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and  otange-doited  fins.  Ac  the  same  time  we 
may  '  happen '  across  a  goby,  a  dark  little  fish  belonging  to  the  same  family,  but  of 
Quaker-like  dress,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  and  by  his 
habit  of  cairying  off  his  prey,  when  caught,  to  some  convenient  retiring-place, 
where,  like  a  dog  with  a  bone,  he  devours  his  dinner  in  private. 

It  is  decidedly  worth  while,  and  by  no  means  difllicult,  to  get  one  of  the  pipe  or 
bill  fishes  for  our  marine  happy  family.  They  have  most  queer,  snake-Uke  little 
bodies,  long  and  thin,  and  their  tails  are  prehensile.  That  is  to  say,  they  fasten 
themselves  to  the  seaweed  tufts  by  these  appendages,  precisely  as  monkeys  do  to 
forest  trees.  They  liave  a  decided  predilection,  like  monkeys,  for  hanging  bead 
downw.irds;  but,  unlike  monkevs,  they  show  an  equal  enjoyment  in  balancing 
themselves  the  other  «ay  up — upon  the  tips  of  their  tails  !  Tiie  dorsal  fin  of  the 
pipe  fish  is  beautifully  and  delicately  formed ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  chiefly  of  this 
fin  that  the  owner  can  perform  his  acrobatic  feats. 

The  pipe  fish,  too,  has  another  peculiarity.  If  he  resembles  the  monkey  in  his 
tail,  he  resembles  the  kangaroo  in  his  pouch.  In  this  pouch  the  paternal  pipe  fish 
carries  about  his  numerous  little  family,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  cast  adrift 
and  to  pro\  ide  for  themselves. 

If  \vc  hnve  room  for  another  fish  in  our  aquarium,  we  should  not  omit  to  put  in 
one  little  dab  or  flounder.  The  movement  of  these  flat  fishes  when  swimming  is 
the  perfection  of  undulatory  grace,  and  tlie  brown  and  silver  curves  rippling  through 
the  water  circle  in  and  out  like  a  broad  ribbon. 

But  we  must  begin  now  to  think  of  shellfish  for  our  aquarium,  and  of  course  we 
must  have  some  crabs,  both  common  crustaceans  and  hermit  crabs.  The  common 
green  crab  is  not  a  very  desirable  inmate,  although  he  is  an  amusing  and  Hvely 
fellow.  But  his  voracious  appetite  and  sanguinary  proclivities  make  it  advisable 
for  us  either  to  give  liim  a  separate  establishment  of  his  own  or  to  choose  from  his 
specie'i  one  young  and  small  enough  not  to  be  a  very  formidable  foe.  We  must 
also  take  care  to  provide  him  with  a  dry  landing-place,  remembering  that  crabs  are 
amphibious  creatures.     But  we  must  look  to  his  security. 

I  had,  a  few  years  ago,  an  interesting  little  crab,  who  met  with  a  most  untimely 
fate.  He  had  attained  to  intimate  and  almost  afiectionate  terms  with  me,  when 
one  day,  to  my  sorrow,  he  disappeared,  and  my  footpan  knew  him  no  more.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  my  little  crab,  when,  a  week  or  two  later,  ha|pcning  to  remove 
the  sofa  cushion  aijainsi  which  I  had  been  leaning,  1  found  the  stifl"ened  rorpse  of 
my  friend  pres^^ed  between  it  and  the  sofa  back.  What  induced  him  to  go  to  such 
an  unsuitable  place  I  never  knew — whether  curiosity,  or  desire  for  warmth,  or 
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sim|jle  chance.  I  fear,  however, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  affec- 
tion for  myself.  The  way  the 
crab  eats  is  very  interesting, 
using  his  claws  like  a  human 
band  to  hold  and  to  dissever. 

The  spider  crab  is  a  curious 
looking  little  animal,  worth 
having,  and  easily  obtained  at 
lo"'  water ;  and  the  velvet  fiddler 
or  lady  crab  is  a  handsome  crea- 
ture, with  soft  velvety  brown 
back,  and  legs  striped  blue  and  t, 
scarlet  But  of  all  crabs  the 
hermit  or  soldier  crabs  will  in 
terest  us  most  They  are  called 
hermits,  I  suppose,  because  of 
their  solitary  lives,  and  soldiers 
because  of  their  pugnacious  love 
of  warfare. 

But  they  might,  with  reason, 
be  called  cuckoo  crabs  too,  smce,  hkc  that 
habit  of  turning  their  neighboi 
tenement 

The  hermit  chiefly  affects  the  whelk's 
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dishonest  bird,  they  hive  the  audacious 
house  and  home  and  appropriating  his 

s  shell,  but  he  is  not  above  putting  up 
with  a  less  suitable  one  if  that  is  not 
procurable  and  watching  his  absurd 
efforts  sometimes  to  insert  the  whole 
of  a  large  bcdy  into  a  lery  small  shell, 
one  IS  irresistibly  reminded  of  an  over- 
grown schoolboy  in  last  years  garments. 
The  hermits  excuse  for  his  burglary 
lies  m  the  fact  that  Nature  has  not  pro- 
vided a  shell  for  his  body,  which  at  one 
part  is  soft  and  defenceless.  At  its  ter- 
mination is  a  sort  of  T-shaped  book  or 
grasper,  by  which  he  clings  so  tightly 
lo  his  stolen  property  that  you  may 
lear  the  animal  to  pieces  before  dis- 
lodging him. 

The  soldier  crabs  will  fight  fiercely 
over  an  empty  shell  placed  between  two 
of  them,  and  I  had  one  valiant  specimen 
that  used  to  go  out  to  battle  with  a 
luttle-fish  six  inches  long.  The  opal- 
coloured  cuttlefish  blushed  all  over  in 
crimson  patches  with  anger  at  the  crab's 
temerity  and  at  his  opening  nips,  but 


the  water,  with  llicir  gl 
1  di:uiii)nd-hued  bodies. 

^^^^"^^■^"^^"'^  '■  I  disappointment, '  Oh,  auniit 
pink  prawns  much  better  1' 
A  minute  ago  I  named 
fish.  Mine  was  a  very  fine 
and  rather  rate  on  these  coai 
but  the  squid  may  be  proct 
OCTOPUS,  OR  CUTTLE.  anywhere  With  a  Uttle  cart 

size  for  our  aquarium.  He  is  a  most  singular  little  creature, 
:yes,  and  suckers,  and  well  worthy  of  our  observation.  We  m 
)ur  squid  from  the  eggs,  which  are  to  be  found,  about  June,  upi 
and  this  of  course  will  double  our  interest  in  our  eccentric  little 
e  a  taste  for  hatching  marine  animals,  we  may  do  the  same  with 
hich  are  found  in  such  countless  dusters  on  the  rocks. 
:  Trochus  zitiphinus,  or  top  shell,  is  a  pretty  inhabitaot  for  the  st( 
of  oui  pan,  with  its  dappled  pink,  white,  and  ) 
and  the  dog  winkle  also,  though  we  must  beware  he 
31  use  his  long  sword-like  tongue  {with  which  he  per- 
the  abode  of  his  enemies  and  devours  them)  to  work  too 
avoc  amongst  his  companions. 

for  limpets,  a  few  of  the  handsomest  common  limpets, 
rman's  hats  {^Patella  vulgatd),  and  of  the  common  peri- 
will  be  sufficient  for  us.     The  latter  is  a  useful  member  Trochus 
iquarium,  as  he  keeps  in  order  for  us  the  too  luxuriant,  fresl 
i  with  his  long,  scythe-like  tongue.     This  tongue,  covered  v.-ith  it! 
i  a  most  interesting  object  under  a  microscope. 
'e  have  our  friend  with  thp  HrfMlcp  sHIl  at  oiir  hprlr  anH  foil   vn 
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leans  of  a  terrible  aggressive  proboscis,  which  it 
I.  surprising  length,  but  which  it  keeps  almost 


more  riefenceless  companions  by  n 
can  dart  out,  when  hungry,  to  a 
concealed  wben  not  in  use. 

But  (at  the  risk  of  mixing  up  our  company  without  much  regard  to  ties  of 
relationship  or  rights  of  precedence),  I  must  remind  you  that  we  must  not  forget  to 
get  a  sea-cucumber  for  our  aquarium.  He  is  a  most  curious-tooking,  though 
retiring  animal,  oflen  found  in  the  dredge,  and  owes  his  name  to  his  queer  shape, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  cucumber  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  one  end.  His 
skin  is  spiny  and  perforated  with  holes,  out  of  which  come  curious  suckers,  used  in 
breathing  and  digestion. 

This  Holothuria,  as  he  and  his  family  are  called,  has  one  very  odd  and 
unpleasant  trick,  which  is,  that  he  will  not  only  at  times  turn  himself  inside  out,  but 
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will  subsequently,  if  properly  nourished,  live  to  replace  his  ejected  inside.  The 
holothuria  differ  as  to  their  choice  of  homes,  some  living  in  the  deep  sea  and  some 
burrowing  in  the  sand  or  hiding  under  rocks  or  seaweed.  The  poor  people  of 
Naples  sometimes  eat  them  ;  whilst  the  Chinese  have  a  perfect  mania  for  a  certain 
member  of  the  holothurian  fraleroily  which  they  call  '  trepang.'  They  make  it  into 
rich  soups  and  stews,  and  thousan<ls  of  pounds  worth  of  these  queer  unsavoury- 
looking  animals  are  yeatly  imported  into  China  for  the  delectation  of  the  Celestials. 
A  sea  urchin,  too,  we  must  have,  or  sea  hedgehog,  as  his  picturesque  spikes 
entitle  him  to  be  called.  In  Latin  he  is  termed  the  echinut.  The  empty  shell  of 
the  echinus,  that  very  probably  we  picked  up  on  the  shore,  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  beautiful  creature  when  alive.  It  is  bare,  smooth  and  brown, 
ard  covered  with  little  circular  sockets.  But  when  the  echinus  is  alive  every  socket 
bears  its  pointed  spike,  so  delicately  fixed  that  it  can  move  at  will,  and  intended 
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partly  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  panly  as  numerous  crutches  to  assist  the  little 
suckers  which  serve  as  feet.  Once  dead,  the  little  forest  of  spears  drops  off  with  a 
touch.  The  echinus  differs  a  good  deal  in  size  on  our  own  shores  ;  but  he  excels 
both  in  beauty  and  magnitude  abroad.  I  have  picked  up  very  beautiful  ones  by 
the  Mediterranean — a  rich  brown,  deep  purple,  and  even  crimson,  in  colour,  nearly 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  spikes  quite  three  inches  long.  The  sea-utchin 
does  not  look  a  tempting  dish  to  us,  but  both  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old  appear  to 
have  thought  it  so.  It  was  served  up  at  mairiage  and  other  feasts,  flavoured  with 
vinegar,  sweet  wine,  and  herbs,  and  considered  quite  a  dainty. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  sea  cucumbers  and  the  sea  urchins, 
although  to  a  different  branch,  are  the  star  fishes,  which  lie  all  about  us  as  we  climb 
along  the  rocks  and  over  the  loose  shingle.  After  a  storm  these  fat  red  stars 
almost  cover  the  shore,  thrown  up  by  the  rctiriog  waves ;  and  in  some  pUces  their 
corpses  have  even  been  used  to  manure  the  land. 

It  is  worth  taking  a  star  fish  { Uraster  rubms)  home  with  us,  in  order  to  study 
the  action  of  the  five  rays,  or  limbs,  vhich, 
covered  with  their  thousands  of  strong  minute 
suckers,  make  themselves   useful  as  feelers 
and  as  propellers.     It  is  a  funny  thing  lo  see 
a  star  fish  walk  or  turn  himself  over.     He  is 
a  lively  and  intelligent  animal,  and,  although 
apparently  he  has  no  eyes,  he  boasts  a  pair 
of  little  organs  like   insect  antennK,  which 
are  very  sensitive ;  but  if  you  keep  a  star  fish, 
he  must  be  put  into  a  pot  by  himself.     Mind 
1   you  do  not  let  him  associate  with  the  rest  of 
;  marine  company,  or  you  will  find  your 
uarium  speedily  turned  into  a  slaughter- 
!  house,  with  only  shells  of  the  inhabitants  left 
lo  explain  their  mournful  ends.  For  our  friend 
has  a  vulgar  appetite,  and  a  fierce  and  de- 
termined   mode    of  gratifying   it      In    his 
turn,  however,  he  is  much  relished   by  larger 
fish,   and   especially   by  cod   and  haddock, 
and  has  many  foes  to  contend  against. 

The  Stfllerides,  as  they  are  called,  are  remarkably  full  of  vitality,  and  indeed 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  since,  were  everyone  of  their  arms 
lopped  off  by  a  cruel  hand,  each  of  them  to  which  a  little  portion  of  the  circular  body 
adhered  would  become  in  time  a  new  star  fish.  Another  kind  of  star  fish,  called 
the  brittle  star,  may  be  found  on  the  shore  or  among  the  rock  pools  at  low  water, 
generally  buried  among  the  tufts  of  green  seaweed.  The  brittle  stars  are  delicate  and 
pretty,  and  more  lively  than  their  heavier  cousins,  the  common  stars,  and  owe  their 
name  to  their  embarrassing  habit  of  tumbling  to  pieces  when  touched  or  frightened. 
But  all  this  time  we  have  forgotten  the  AdiniiE,  or  sea  anemones,  who  perhaps 
after  all  will  form  our  chief  delight  in  our  new  aquarium.  The  commonest  kind, 
found  all  over  England,  is  the  beadlet  (I  will  not  attempt  its  terrible  scientific 
name,  which  boasts  sixteen  letters  in  one  word).  The  beadlet,  when  closed,  is  a 
little  roundish  lump  of  crimson  or  green  jelly,  sticking  firmly  to  the  rock;  when 
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open,  he  is  a  soft  hamper,  full  of  waving  leaflets,  a  rim  of  bright 
the  base  of  the  hamper.  The  beadlets,  when  on  their  native  rocks,  are  often  to  be 
seen  sunounded  by  a  happy  family  of  baby  beadlets,  and  will  populate  the 
aquarium  rapidly  with  fresh  members.  They  are  very  hardy  liille  animals,  and  will 
stand  unintentional  neglect  or  maltreatment  with  greater  good  temper  than  :i:ost  of 
our  marine  friends. 

There  is  another  animal,  the  dahlia  wartlet.  It  is  another  common  but  beautiful 
sea  anemone.  This  fine  creature  is  often  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
coloured  white,  crimson,  and  green.  When  open,  it  resembles  a  soft  basketful  of 
fine  buds,  something  like  the  dahlia  in  appearance.  Its  name  of  wartlet  it  gets 
ftom  the  little  protuberances,  like  warts,  which  cover  its  body.  These  protu- 
berances attract  small  bits  of  shell  and  stone,  which  so  cover  the  anemone  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  it  when  closed. 

But  the  dahlia  wartlet,  like  the  star  hsh,  is  a  dangerous  addition  to  an  aquarium. 
It  is  a  hungry  creature,  and  so 
skilful  with  its  tentacles,  that 
shellfish,  crabs,  and  even  prawns 
^I  victims  to  its  voracious  dex- 
terity. There  is  no  such  objec- 
tion to  the  plumose  anemone 
(Adinoloba  dianthus),  who  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  little  fellow, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  When 
open  its  outer  edge  is  beauti- 
fully fringed,  resembling  a  circle 
of  fairy  feathers.  This  little 
anemone  loves  the  dark,  and  I 
have  found  a  beautiful  species 
of  it  in  caves  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  coloured  scarlet,  with 
a  white  fringe. 

Another  curious  anemone  is  the  snake-locked  (or  Sagartia  vUuarla)  which  when 
closed,  is  an  uninteresting  little  object,  like  a  flattened  lobster-pot,  but  when  open  it 
becomes  a  long  Waving  arm,  the  hand  being  represented  by  a  numerous  quantity  of 
snake -like  locks  floating  in  every  direction. 

A  few  ttcalepka  or  sea  jtlHes  will  make  a  nice  variety  in  our  aquarium.  I  would 
scarcely  advise  you  to  burden  your  can  with  one  of  those  huge  rainbow-hued 
crystal  bowls  lying  upon  the  sands,  but  I  ivould  advise  you,  in  passing,  to  bend 
down  and  admire  its  opal,  transparent  brilliancy ;  and  then,  turning  it  gently  over, 
to  mark  its  strange,  india-rubber-like  appendages,  or  tentacles,  and  the  shape  of  its 
body,  which— convex  or  pointed  above — is  concave  or  hollow  below.  Many  of  the 
jelly-fish  are  called  Medusida,  on  account  of  the  long  tendrils  which  fall  from  their 
bodies  or  float  after  them,  like  the  locks  of  Medusa,  as  they  lie  lazily  and 
gracefully  on  the  summer  sea. 

Iq  the  region  of  the  tropics  jelly-fish  or  Medusa  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  swarm, 
extending  for  miles  over  the  sea,  and  positively  checking  the  progress  of  ships, 
whilst  the  phosphorescent  light  they  emit  gives  the  appearance  of  an  infinite  host 
of  stars  twinkling  and  dancing  over  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
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but  worms  1 '  for  you  will  find,  when  you  keep  an  aquarium,  that  some  womis  can 
be  interesting  acquaintances. 

This  sabella,  as  he  is  called,  is  very  delicate,  and  you  must  beware  that  his 
house  does  not  fall  to  pieces  in  your  hands ;  but  you  will  discover  in  time  that  be 
b  a  clever  architect  and  industrious  builtler,  who  will  cany  on  his  work  with  perfect 
equanimity  in  captivity,  if  supplied  with  material. 

Another  '  worm,'  probably  not  far  off,  and  decidedly  prettier,  is  the  ieriiella. 
The  sabella  looks  like  a  writhing  mass  of  sandy  pipes ;  but  the  terebella  has  the 
appearance  of  one  lai^  distinct  tube,  covered  with  sparkling  encrustations  of 
broken  shell  and  grains  of  sand,  from  one  end  of  which  protrude  many  little  snaky 
tentacles.  The  terebella  is  sometimes  a  foot  long,  and  is  a  buirower  as  well  as 
builder,  often  burying  his  body  in  the  sand,  leaving  uncovered  his  tentacles  and  a 
part  of  his  tube.  This  tube  is  only  the  shell  of  the  animal,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
and  can  not  only  move  about  the  habitarion,  but  if  denudeid  of  it  can  build  a  new 
one  from  surrounding  materials  by  means  of  its  skilful  tentacles. 

But  we  must  pause.  One  could  go  on  for  ever  enumerating  new  instances  of 
the  intricate  beauties  of  creation,  and  the  loving  care  of  a  Divine  Father.  But  we 
have  now  more  than  sufficient  to  stock  the  moderate  aquarium  of  a  beginner,  who 
will  find  that  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  even  these  few  among  the  countless 
multitudes  of  strange  and  beautiful  little  creatures  will  open  out  to  her  new  fields  ol 
ever-widening  thought,  and  many  an  hour  of  unexpected  enjoyment. 


v.— SHELL  COLLECTiNG. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  to  say.  Miss  Gertrude,  that  you  have  lived  all  these  years 
by  the  sea-side  and  have  never  once  thought  about  a  shell  ? ' 

The  reproof,  though  gently  given,  abashed  me,  and  set  me  pondering  over  my 
stupidity  for  the  first  time.  The  result  of  my  ponderings  is  a  growing  coUecticn  of 
shells,  and  a  good  many  ihoughts  about  all  marine  objects  of  interest,  and  not 
shells  only. 

And  some  of  you  who  may  be  going  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who 
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miy  be  glad  to  liave  interests  more  lasting  than  bathing,  donkey-riding,  and 
discordant  tunes  from  the  German  band,  will  not  regret,  I  think,  taking  an 
anticipatory  walk  with  me  over  the  firm  sands  and  rocky  shingle,  in  search  of 
many  a  treasure  hitherro  passed  with  blind  eyes  or  a  spuming  fool.  If  so,  luck  up 
your  petticoats,  put  on  your  oldest  boots  (remembering,  however,  that  feet  wet  witli 
sak  water  never  yet  gave  the  tenderest  person  cold),  and  we  will  start,  bag  in  hand, 
ready  for  our  .specimens. 

Of  course  it  is  nearly  low  tide,  and  all  the  better  for  us  if  it  be  a  spring  tide,  and 
if  there  was  something  of  a  storm  yesterday,  for  rough  waves  are  richer  in  their 
spoils  than  a  calm  sea.  There  are  probably  three  drift  lines  for  us  to  search^the 
line  of  high-tide,  mid-tide,  and  low-water  mark.  Besides  these  we  must  spy  out  the 
rock  crevices,  shake  the  tangled  seaweed,  and  turn  over  many  of  the  loose  big 
stones  among  the  shingle.  And,  as  far  as  ive  can,  we  must  try  to  get  our  specimens 
alivst  firstly,  that  we  may  see  something  of  the  nature  of  the  sliell's  inhabitant,  and, 
secondly,  because  the  shell  of  the  living  specimen,  after  being  boiled,  is  a  far  better, 
handsomer  thing  than  the  worn,  empty,  faded  tenement. 

It  is  but  a  poor  knowledge  to  !eam  ihe  names  of  our  shells  witliout  knowing 
anything  about  their  inmates.  After  all,  though  the  shell  may  be  pretty  and  the  fish 
ugiy,  the  shell  is  but  the  inanimate  house,  and  the  fish  the  animate  creature.  And 
do  you  know  that  these  despised  little  shellfish  have  brain,  stomach,  heart,  liver, 
and  blood  just  as  much  as  ourselves,  though  differing  from  ours?  So  let  us  show 
them  some  respect. 

And  first,  do  you  sec  those  long,  white  brittle  shells  with  a  ridged  surface,  thrown 
up  on  the  sands  ?  Those  are  separate  valves  of 
the  Pholas  dactylus,  or  boring  shell.  The  shell, 
itself  a  bivalve,  or  two-valved  shell,  is  probably 
living,  inhabited,  in  some  numbers,  buried  in  snug 
little  holes,  somewhere  about  the  neighbouring 
rocks.  Notwithstanding  the  delicate  shell,  this  in- 
trepid barer  will  make  its  way  through  wood, 
chalk,  and  sandstone,  into  a  home  of  its  own.  At  a  village  called  Amroth, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  an  ancient  submerged  forest,  and  here  live  numbers 
of  Pkola  ensconced  in  the  decaying  wood.  They  are  also  to  be  found  plentifully  at 
Aberystwith. 

The  pholas  shell  is  open  at  both  ends,  one  letting  out  the  sturdy  little  foot 
of  flesh  which  is  the  instrument  by  which  he  works  his  way,  the  other  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  two  siphons  or  breathing  tubes.  This  piddock,  as  the  fishermen 
often  call  it,  gives  out  a  curious  pretty  phosphorescent  light  when  alive. 

But  there  lies  a  strong  bivalve  yellow  brown  in  colour,  three  inches  or  more 
long,  but  unfortunately  empty.  This  is  the  Mya  arenaria,  or  '  Old  Maid  Gaper,' 
and  a  most  curious  creature  when  alive.  If  you  could  get  it  in  that  condition,  you 
would  find  both  it  and  its  cousin,  the  Blunt  Gaper  {Mya  tnmcatd),  decorated  with  a 
brown  wrinkled  tube,  three  or  four  inches  long,  proceeding  from  between  the  two 
valves  like  a  mummy's  arm.  This  queer  membraneous  tube  is  intended  by  Nature 
to  protect  the  long  siphons.  You  must  bribe  a  friendly  fisherman  to  get  you  a 
gaper  in  perfect  condition,  and  then,  unless  you  are  one  of  those  unfortunate  people 
whose  '  fingers  are  all  thumbs,'  you  must  stuff  the  tube  with  cotton  wool  or  tissue 
paper. 
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A  liuge  kind  of  gaper,  called  the  otter  shell,  or  L\ 
by  thousands  at  Torbay,  just  below  the  muddy  shor 
with  eager  siphons  as  greedily  as  any  Bath  or  Mah 

But  what  quantities  of  razor  shells  we  are 
Solen  family  is   very  prolific  in    England, 
though  it  does  not  boast  of  many  branches. 
That  long,  straight  razor  is  the  SoUn  siliqua, 
or   'Pod   Razor;'   and   the    smaller,  more 
curved    shell,    the    Solm   Ensis,   or    '  Sabre 
Razor.'     But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  thi 
names  are  somewhat  of  a   mockery  to  the     ^ 
beginner,  as  the  'pod  razor'  is   often  very    "^ 
sabrelike,    and    the    'sabre    razor'    cruelly 
poddy! 

'Ihe  siliqua,  however,  is  a  fine  fellow, 
often  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  whilst  the 
Ensis  is  gener.illy  not  much  more  than  half 
that  size.  In  Scotland  they  call  the  razor 
the  '  Spout-fish,'  probably  because  of  its  habit 


■■  fllipiitra,  is  to  be  found 
' '    ;  in  the  salt  water 


of  shooting  out  a  jet  of  water  when  alarmed    j 

It  is  relished  in  some  plac 
ss  a  delicious  supper  dish ;  and  the  way 


which  the  poor  solen  is  entrapped  is  deci-   , 

dedly  treacherous.     A  little  salt  is  dropped 

into  his   hole   (for  he  burrows  beneath   the 

sand),  and  when  he  rises  to  the  surface  to 

eject  it  a  quick  turn  of  the  spade  throws  him 

up(  n  the  sand.     The  more  romantic  idea  popular  regarding  this  movement  of  the 

soltns  is  that  the  fish,  deceived  by  the  salt,  comes  to  the  surface,  under  the  fond 

delusion  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and  he  must  be  there  to  welcome  its  return. 

But  look  at  those  delicate  little  bivalve.",  looking  like  white  biscuit  china  amongst 
the  seaweed.  These  are  the  Tellina  tenuis,  a  very  fragile  shell,  yet  often  found  in 
numbers  unbroken.  Another  of  its  family  the  Ttlltna  incarnata,  or  '  Orange 
Tellina,'  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  shells,  but  rarer  than  the  tenuis. 
The  orange  tellina  is  large-,  ijenerally  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  it  is  most 
exquisitely  coloured  in  tints  like  the  rainbow — pink,  yellow,  orange  and  crimson, 
with  usually  a  lining  of  vivid  orange  inside  its 
^^^  transparent  shell. 

fl^S  The  Blunt  Tellin  {TcUina  crassa),  the 
largest  of  the  family,  and  brightly  coloured, 
and  the  Convex  Tellin  {Tellina  solidula),— 
strong,  sturdy,  and  convex  in  sliape — may  be 
considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  country 
cousins  to  the  more  elegant  Tellina  incarnata.    ' 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  family, 
not  much  inferior  in  good  looks  to  the  Tellins, 
and  that  is  the  Sunset  tribe.  The  Psammobia  Ferroensis,  or  '  Striped  Sunset," 
is  the  latest  and   hajidsomest  of  this   branch,  and,   by  hunting  carefully  (ai 
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any  rate  if  you  are  on  Ihe  South  Coast)  you  vmy  come  upon  one  of  ihem  lying 
with  bolli  valves  uninjured  amongst  the  shingle.  The  psammohia  is  about 
two  inches  long,  and  is  usually  a  pale  yellow  or  white  shell,  with  Turner-like  sunset 
rays,  of  pink  and  orange,  diverging  across  the  valves.  It  is  a  stronger  shell 
than  the  tellina,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  brown  epidermis  or  membraneous 
covering. 

Alas  !  I  cannot  see  that  brown  epidermis  now  without  a  shudder  and  a  blush,  I 
will  relate  the  incident,  for  a  warning  to  others.  A  beautiful  sunset  shell  had  been 
given  me  by  a  friend  with  some  pride  ;  and,  resoh'ed  not  to  show  ingratitude 
for  the  gift,  I  plunged  it  into  boiling  water  and  carefully  scrubbed  it.  'See,' 
I  said  next  day  to  the  same  friend,  '  bow  nice  and  clean  I  have  made  your  shell 
look  !  • 

'  Good  gracious,'  said  he,  '  what  have  you  done  to  it  ?' 

'  Only  brushed  off  the  dirty  biown  stuff  outside.' 


I  faltered,  terrified  by  his  stony  look  as  he  took  the  psammebia  up  in   his 

'  Dirty  brown  stuff,  indeed  !  Why,  that  was  the  epidermis,  which  was  half  its 
value.  You  have  ruined  it;  it  is  like  an  old  shell  now.'  And  my  friend  laid 
it  down  with  an  equal  contempt  for  it  and  me. 

On  ni:my  shores  the  pretty  little  brown  and  yellow  bivalve  Donax  is  to  be 
plentilully  foimd.  It  is  generally  about  an  inch  long,  and  ornamented  by  white 
lines,  radiating  trom  hinge  to  edge  of  the  shell.  The  Donax  anatinus  is  fringed  at 
(he  outiT  edge  of  its  siicll,  and  the  ppliius  has  one  broad  white  band  running 
luck  from  tiie  hinge.  Un  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  I  have  found  any 
number  of  beautiful  mauve-coloured  ihnaxes.  But  all  this  time  we  have  probably 
been  ]>assing,  and  may  be  crushing,  many  of  the  delicate,  handsome  Mactra  shells. 
The  Mnitra  family  are  of  every  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and    e-.ery  colour,  from  white  to  brown,     'I'he  best-looking,  however,  are  a  rich 
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mahogany  in  colour,  highly  polished,  with  white  bands  running  downwards.  The 
commonest  kinds  are  the  Mactra  stultorum  (the  one  just  described)  and  the  Mactra 
solida^  generally  white,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  possessing  a  stronger  shell  than 
its  relative. 

But  now,  as  we  cross  a  belt  of  shingle,  what  numbers  of  strong-looking  varie- 
gated bivalves  lie  entangled  amongst  the  seaweed  These  belong  to  the  strong  race 
of  Venus  shells,  and  the  commonest  of  them,  the  Tapes  puilastray  lies  about  in  con- 
fusing abundance  and  variety,  in  sizes  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  one  inch  long, 
the  rough  outsides  coloured  yellow,  orange,  black,  or  white,  while  some  are  streaked 
and  dappled,  and  many  delicately  spotted,  like  a  thrush's  egg.  They  have  a 
smaller,  rounder  neighbour,  not  far  off,  fawn-coloured  varied  with  white,  and  with 
ridges  following  the  outline  of  the  shell,  who  used  to  be  considered  their  cousin, 
but  is  now  ignominiously  exiled  from  the  family  circle  and  declared  to  have  no  part 
in  the  Venus  pedigree.  Probably  to  this  fact  the  little  shell  owes  its  melancholy 
title  of  Lucinopsis  unJata^  or  the  *  Orphan  Shell.'  But  now,  before  looking  at  the 
univalves,  give  a  good  poke  with  your  parasol  down  by  that  funny  little  three- 
spotted  mark  in  tiie  sands,  and  try  if  you  cannot  get  up  the  living  occupant 
beneath. 

*  Why,  that's  nothing  but  the  breathing-hole  of  a  common  cockle  1 ' 

Speak  gently,  my  young  friend,  and  do  not  display  your  ignorance.  The  cockle 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  intelligent  of  molluscs.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  cockles,  some  very  handsome,  with  their  strong  spiked  ridges  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley  mentions  an  unusual  kind  to  be  found  at  Torbay — great  fellows  four  or 
five  inches  across  and  brown  in  colour.  The  leg  or  hinder  portion  of  all  cockles  is 
of  immense  strength  for  its  size,  and  by  means  of  this  stout  leg  the  cockle  becomes 
a  perfect  acrobat,  and  will  leap  about  with  startling  agility,  whether  free  or  in 
captivity.  The  leg  of  the  great  Torbay  cockle  is  four  inches  long,  and  is  bright 
scarlet,  as  is  also  a  part  of  the  body  of  another  of  the  tribe,  popularly  called  the 
*  Red-nosed  cockle,'  or  Cardium  Rusticum. 

But,  though  much  might  be  said  of  the  cockle,  we  must  leave  him  now,  casting 
a  glance  en  passant  at  his  equally  plebeian  neighbour,  the  mussel,  completely 
blackening  some  of  those  low  rocks  yonder  with  his  family.  The  mussel  is  a  most 
easy-tempered  animal,  for  he  will  live  with  equal  contentment  in  salt,  brackish,  or 
fresh  water.  He  hangs  to  the  rock  and  to  his  comrades  by  strong  threads,  called 
the  hyssus.  These  threads  are  spun  by  the  fish  themselves,  and  are  curiously 
strong,  as  we  shall  find  if  we  try  to  pull  away  the  mussel.  Mussels  are  considered 
by  many  people  very  good  food,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  unwholesome  at  times,  and 
especially  in  spring.  Some  say  this  is  because  of  a  disease  which  attacks  them  then, 
and  some  that  it  is  because  they  then  feed  on  the  star-fish  fry. 

Mussels  occasionally  produce  pearls,  although  rarely  such  valuable  ones  as  the 
oyster.  Passing  this  useful  friend  of  the  cook  and  the  jeweller  (the  oyster),  you 
may  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  pretty  fan-shells,  so  many  separate  valves  of 
which  are  laid  at  our  feet  by  every  advancing  wave,  belong  to  tiie  same  family. 
Pecians  is  their  Latin  name,  and  there  are  a  great  variety  of  this  more  beautiful, 
though  less  useful,  branch  of  the  family. 

Pectans  varius  is  the  commonest  kind.  It  is  almost  any  size  and  any  colour 
— pink,  crimson,  orange,  and  white,  the  larger  ones,  generally  got  by  the 
dredge,  being  specially  brilliant  in  hue.     On  the  muddy  shore  of  Milford,  in  Pem- 
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brokeshire,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  however,  double  peclans  may  be  found  of 
a  good  size. 

But  if  you  aslt  your  friendly  fisherman  to  obtain  some  of  the  lai^er  ones  for  you 
(and  you  will  be  wise  to  do  so),  be  sure  you  ask  him  also  to  look  out  for  a  Pinna  or 
Wingshell  also.  This  a  most  curious  brown  shell,  in  shape  sonieihing  like  a 
butterfly's  lower  wings,  and  hinged  up  one  side  of  the  wing.  It  is  the  biggest  of 
British  shells,  and  will  take  up  some  room  in  your  trunk,  but  is  worth  it.  1  have 
had  two  specimens  given  me  by  fishermen,  one  a  smaller  one  and  one  over  a  foot 
long — the  usual  size. 

The  Hide  one  was  found  in  Carmarthen  Bay,  the  large  one  off  the  Irish  coast. 
The  pinna  hangs  on  by  a  hyssus  like  the  mussel,  and  is  a  mollusc  of  spirit.  He 
lies  with  his  shell  often  open  to  a  width  of  two  inches,  seemingly  exposing  his  body 
in  a  ridiculous  and  deftnceless  fashion.  But  the  pinna  knows  what  he  is  about 
better  than  the  adventurous  fish  who  puts  in  his  nose,  dreaming  of  an  easy  meal ! 
The  intended  victim  becomes  the  executioJier,  as  the  pinna  closes  his  shell  with  a 
rapid  snap,  crushing  the  intruder  between  the  jaw-like  valves.  The  pinna  keeps  a 
lodger  of  his  own,  however,  a  small  pea-crab,  who  lives  contentedly  within  his 
shell. 

But  now  it  is  time  we  turned  to  the  univalves;  and  we  will  begin  by  detaching 
one  or  two  of  the  prettiest  limpets,  or  fishermen's  hats  {Patella  vulgata).  We  must 
do  it  quickly,  however,  for  though  the  patella  lies  loosely  enough  when  at  his  ease, 
the  moment  we  touch  him  his  shell  will  jump  with  a  quic'k  movement  to  the  rock, 
and  stick  there  with  a  firmness  not  easy  to  conquer.  Some  of  these  patellas  have 
pretty  polished  green  or  blue  linings,  streaked  with  yellow ;  but  unless  taken  alive 
they  ate  not  worth  much.  The  Patella  alhletica  is  handsomer  than  his  brother,  on 
account  of  ihe  bold,  projecting  ribs  on  his  shell. 

Another  curious  limpet  that  we  are  not  likely  to  pick  up,  but  which  is  worth 
tiying  to  get  elsewhere,  is  the  Pikopsis  Un^aricus,  or  '  Hungarian  Cap ' — or,  as  the 
Welsh  fislicrmen  call  it,  the  'Portland  Bonnet.'  The  last  name  is  decidedly  the 
best,  as  the  Pilcopds  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  good,  sensible  housekeeper  style  of 
bonnet.  It  is  about  two  inches  across,  of  a  dirty  white,  fringed,  and  half  covered 
with  brownish  epidermis.  Out  of  the  bonnet  peeps  a  most  queer,  quizzical  htllc 
head,  with  long,  antennse-like  feelers. 

Another  limpet  of  which  we  shall  probably  see  many,  is  the  tiny,  square  white 
shell,  called  the  'Cop  and  Saucer'  limpet  (Calyptraa  sinensis),  because  of  the 
strange  little  cup-shaped  piece  inside;  and  yet  another,  termed  the  'Elephant's 
Tusk '  shell,  or  Denlaluim  aitalis,  a  little  white  curved  pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
extremely  common  on  many  shores. 

Here,  too,  on  the  sandy  bank,  almost  side  by  side,  we  may  see  the  Common 
Corkscrew  {Turrildla  communis'),  and  the  Staircase  Shell  {Scalaria  lommmiis) :  and 
we  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  them,  as  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same 
family.  The  Sealaria  is  a  much  rarer  shell;  .ind  the  raised  ribs,  which  gently 
curve  from  peak  to  base,  are  its  handsome  distinction  from  its  neighbour. 

The  Turrililla  is  a  tower,  and  is  smooth ;  but  the  Sealnria,  being  a  staircase, 
requires  these  balustrades.  But  very  likely  amongst  the  stones  left  dry  beneath  the  cliii 
by  the  retiring  waves  you  have  ere  now  come  upon  a  Troclius,  or  '  Top-Shell.'  The 
Tro<hus  iiziphinus  is  a  very  pretty  univalve,  generally  coloured  a  soft  pink,  with 
spiral  dottings  of  mauve  or  crimson,  and  we  shall  be  lucky  if  its  tender  top  be  not 
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broken   off.     These   shells   have   a   mother-of-pearl   lining,  and   hence   often  find 

themselves  in  fashionable   resorts,  such  as  fancy  balls.      The 

fish  inhabiting  them  has  a  most  sharp  and  useful  little  tongue, 

which  mows  down  the  delicate  young  marine  weeds  upon  which 

he  feeds  with  the  skill  and  neatness  of  a  liliputian  gardener. 

Almost  as  pretty,  although  somewhat  smaller,  is  the  Actaon 

tomatus,  a  delicate  little  spiral  shell,  mauve-brown  in  colour, 

with  white  bands  encircling  it. 

And  whilst  our  eyes  are  searching  for  little  shells  we  must  trochus  ziziphinus. 
collect  a  few  of  th«  cowries  that  are  almost  sure  to  be  scattered 
about  around  us.  The  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cowry,  or  Cypresa  Europaa^ 
does  not  appear,  to  our  human  eyes,  over  convenient  for  the  egress  of  any  part  of 
the  fish  within ;  yet  this  cowry  manages  not  only  to  wriggle  the  greater  part  of  his 
body  through  the  aperture,  but  to  cover  frequently  almost  the  entire  shell  with  its 
soft  folds. 

The  Pelican's  Foot  (or,  to  give  it  its  jaw-breaking  Latin  name,  the  Aporrhais 
Ptspelicani)  is  a  much  larger  shell.  It  is  generally  about  two  inches  long,  strong, 
and  sufficiently  picturesque  in  shape  to  deserve  to  have  its  portrait  taken.  The 
Pelican's  Foot  is  to  be  found  on  the  southern  shores. 

If  you  happen,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  likely,  to  favour  Cornwall  on  your 
seaside  tour,  you  must  look  out  for  a  Janthina  communis.  Only  a  snail,  but  the 
loveliest  shell  you  can  fancy,  pale-blue  or  mauve,  with  white  bands.  It  is  really 
not  a  British  shell,  but  is  drifted  over  from  other  lands ;  but  it  is  so  pretty  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  particular  about  its  pedigree.  When  living,  the  Janthina^  or 
*  Violet  Snail,*  hangs  on  to  an  extraordinary  *  float '  composed  of  air  vessels,  from 
which  depend  little  bags  full  of  eggs,  and  which  is  often  three  or  four  times  its  own 
length. 

But  we  have  never  yet  so  much  as  glanced  at  any  of  the  large  and  important 
whelk  family,  whose  largest  and  commonest  variety,  the  Btucinum  undatumy  strew 
the  shore  in  such  countless  numbers.  I  remember  a  rough  tide  on  the  Tenby  shore 
years  ago,  which  flung  up  a  ridge  a  yard  wide  and  several  hundred  yards  long,  of 
these  great  shells,  most  of  them  containing  their  living  inhabitants. 

These  inhabitants  are  not  appetising-looking ;  nevertheless,  they  are  eaten  in 
many  places  by  the  poor,  although  so  tough  that  they  require  beating  first 

The  Smaller-ribbed  Whelk,  termed  the  Nassa  reticulatay  is  a  pretty  shell, 
generally  of  pink  or  purplish  hue,  Vjaried  by  brown.  The  Murex  erinaceus  is 
another  ribbed  whelk  (ribbed  transversely,  and  not  vertically,  like  the  reticulata)^ 
and  is  called  by  fishermen  the  *  Sting  Whelk,'  because  of  its  fierce  and  voracious 
habit  of  boring  holes  into  other  shell-fish  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

And  now  our  walk  has  already  been  too  long,  and  we  must  turn  homewards ; 
but,  as  you  pass  the  damp  rocks  again,  and  notice  little  black  and  grey  objects  upon 
them,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  display  your  ignorance  by  exclaiming  (as  I  have  heard 
so  many  people  exclaim),  *  Oh,  what  horrid  wood-lice  ! '  On  the  contrary,  display 
your  new  wisdom  by  remarking  sagely,  *  Ah,  here  is  a  Chiton  cinereus  I '  and, 
conquering  your  repugnance,  take  up  a  specimen,  to  place  at  home  under  the 
microscope.  There  you  will  find  that  this  small  creature  is  not  only  a  fish,  but  a 
shell-fish  ;  and  you  will  see  how  the  shell,  composed  of  plates  jointed  together  like 
old  armour,  justifies  its  title  of  the  *  Mail  Shell'     ITiis  Chiton,  however,  is  only  one 
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amongst  a   numerous  Tainily,  fiome  more   liighly  coloured,  but  nODc  pleasing  in 
appearance,  at  any  rate  to  unscienUlic  eyes. 

And  now,  with  our  bag  full  of  treasuresi,  we  are  nearing  home.  And  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  what  we  have  seen  and  studied  to-day  is  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  we 
shall  see  and  learn  if  we  have  the  spirit  and  the  perseverance  to  continue  our  shore 
walks  with  some  coLupetent  guide. 


VI.— SUMMER  AND    SEASIDE    DRESS. 

In  England  our  outward  clothing  in  the  summer  depends  so  much  on  the  weather, 
that  it  must  be  very  ditficult  for  those  who  manufacture  our  materials,  and  those 
who  sell  them  to  us,  to  decide  on  what  should  be  prepared.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  what  to  buy  ;  but,  as  far  as  recent  summers  have  been  concerned, 
everyone  has  required  one  dress  at  least  of  medium  warmth;  and  many  people 
have  entirely  ceased  purchasing  thin  dresses,  and  now  content  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  light  cashmeres  and  beiges  which,  bemg  all  wool,  are  warm,  thin,  and 
useful  for  ordinary  ever\'day  wear.  They  save  the  expense  of  employing  the 
laundress  also,  and  the  .  Imost  invariable  disappointment  resulting  from  her  inter- 
ference. Beige  is  an  excellent  material  for  girls'  dresses,  as  it  washes  and  wears 
well,  and  the  Vichy  linens  and  Oxford  shiriings  arc  also  economical  for  the  same 
reason.  The  latter  may  be  obtnined  as  low  in  price  as  id.  a  yard,  and  when 
prettily  made  and  trimmed  with  Swiss,  Madeira,  or  home-worked  embroidery, 
nothing  can  be  more  elegant  and  pretty  for  nomen  of  all  ages  who  need  1'  ' 
dresses.  ^  Mjk 

Another  inexpensive  dress,  if  properly  managed,  is  grenadine.  It  sITtfflra 
made  up  over  an  old  silk  or  satin  skirt,  if  possible  ;  and  failing  to  ^vail  oneself  of 
either  of  these,  a  good  alpaca  skirt  should  be  selected.  Those  pun^ased  ready- 
made  in  the  shops  answer  verj'  well  when  the  wearer  is  of  medium  sizlNh 

The  colours  to  be  used  for  our  summer  dresses  demand  a  few  worteg^hades 
of  neutral  blue  and  stone  appear  to  prevail  in  plain  cashmeres,  merin^^TW-^e 
large  family  of  fancy  materials.  None  of  these  are  good  colours  for  ttft  ecdpomS-, 
caliy-minded  to  select,  as  they  are  rarely  '  fast,'  and  fade  in  th«.dMta»r^  stm,  and 
they  are  most  unbecoming  to  the  complexion.  All  the  shade9-«^Keen,  on  the 
contiary,  are  good  :  olive,  myrtle,  grey-green,  and  Tyrolese,  wear.  ilM  look  well. 
Plum-colour,  pansy,  and  deep  violets  are  fashionable,  and  hold  fairly  well ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  russet  and  all  the  browns.  The  latter  colour  is  said,  by  3 
recent  writer,  to  be  the  best  colour  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  one  which  the 
economical  dresser  can  venture  to  adopt  when  she  wishes  to  emerge  from  the 
English  woman's  livery  of  plain  black. 

Although  it  be  summer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  our  girls  will  be  induced 
to  neglect  the  much-needed  warm  coverings  which,  though  supposed  to  be  properly 
appertaining  to  winler,  are  quite  as  necessary',  if  not  more  so,  in  the  height  of  the 
most  genial  season  of  the  year,  just  because  a  chill  is  more  dangerous  when  the  lady 
is  unprepared  for  il,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  is  so  greaL  No  one  should  go 
out  in  the  evening  without  a  light  woollen  wrap  or  a  thin  shawl ;  and  at  the  seaside 
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the  tight-fitting  jackets  of  rough  but  thin  materials  are  indispensable  for  young 
girls. 

And  here  we  come  to  another  branch  of  summer  dress,  viz.,  bathing  and 
swimming  costumes.  We  put  the  two  together,  for  we  hope  in  time  that  all  our 
girls  will  have  learnt  this  useful  accomplishment,  and  for  which  there  are  now 
facilities  in  nearly  every  large  town.  So  far  as  bathing  is  concerned,  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  it  at  French  watering-places  are  far  more  conducive  to  health — not 
to  speak  of  comfort — than  those  in  vogue  on  our  own  coast  Hot  linen,  and 
especially  a  hot  bathing  sheet,  in  which  to  envelop  the  whole  body  at  once,  and  a 
hot  foot-bath,  are  both  regarded  as  essential  requisites  in  France.  The  first 
undoubtedly  prevents  chill  tlurough  a  too  rapid  and  extensive  evaporation,  and  aids 
in  producing  a  proper  reaction;  and  the  latter  will  prevent  the  headache  from 
which  the  majority  of  people  suffer  on  coming  from  their  morning's  dip  in  the  '  sad 
sea  waves.'  The  '  usual  thing '  supplied  at  an  English  watering-place  is  a  shabby 
old  bathing-dress  of  brown,  blue,  or  pale  sand-colour,  and  two  very  small  and 
sometimes  ragged  towels,  stiff  enough  from  recent  wettings  to  stand  on  end  if 
desired. 

But  though  we  may  not  yet  be  as  advanced  in  these  matters  of  comfort  as  tne 
French,  we  are  not  quite  without  the  power  to  help  ourselves.  There  are  few 
people  who  cannot  manage  to  provide  themselves  with  some  elderly  cotton  sheets, 
when  they  pay  their  annual  visit  to  the  sea ;  and  when  the  large-sized,  rough  Turkish 
towels  can  be  obtained  for  one  shilling  everywhere,  no  one  need  go  unprovided 
with  them.  They  can  even  be  purchased  for  sixpence,  if  of  a  smaller  size.  On 
emerging  from  the  sea,  the  wet  bathing-dress  should  be  taken  off  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  and  to  exclude  the  external  air  and  retain  the  animal  heat,  the  body 
should  be  wholly  enveloped  in  the  bathing-sheet,  and  under  its  shelter  the  flesh 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  rough  towel.  After  the  drying,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  putting  on  the  clothes,  and  then  proceeding  to  take  that  brisk  walking 
exercise  which  will  establish  the  full  and  permanent  reaction  of  the  circulation 
for  the  day.  A  hot-water  tin,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  the  feet,  will  keep 
both  the  sheet  and  towel  hot  while  the  bather  is  in  the  sea,  and  the  water  it 
contains  will  also  provide  a  hot  foot-bath,  if  it  be  possible  to  procure  a  basin  in 
which  to  put  it. 

Having  finished  the  purely  sanitary  suggestions  which,  by  long  personal 
experience,  have  been  found  by  ourselves  the  most  beneficial,  we  will  resume  our 
chat  upon  the  bathing-dress.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  existing  about  the 
material  of  which  bathing-dresses  should  be  made.  For  sea  water  and  for 
swimming,  many  people  prefer  linen  or  cotton,  in  the  form  of  ticking,  or  a  stout 
holland  or  linen  cloth.  Others,  again,  prefer  serge,  flannel,  or  bunting  for  both 
fresh  and  sea-water  bathing,  as  well  as  for  wearing  when  swimming  in  the  covered 
bath  or  the  open  sea. 

We  must  confess  that  we  think  flannel,  serge,  or  bunting  the  best  and  most 
becoming  for  any  and  every  such  purpose,  and  now  that  a  bathing-dress  can  be 
procured  for  4f.  6d.  ready-made — as  we  saw  them  sold  ourselves  at  a  south-coast 
watering-place — there  is  no  excuse  to  be  made  for  any  girl  who  bathes  without  a 
suitable  and  thoroughly  comfortable  garment  The  drawback  to  these  bought 
garments  is  that  they  rarely  fit  the  purchaser,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming 
than  to  bathe  in  a  dress  which  is  too  low  in  the  neck  or  too  short  in  the  legs,  and 
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by  its  tight  proportions  is  only  too  admirably  fitted  to  show  off  any  personal  draw- 
back, either  of  extreme  fatness  or  emaciation. 

There  are  two  shapes  in  which  bathing  costumes  can  be  made  :  the  '  smock,' 
and  the  '  union  '  or  '  combination '  dress,  to  which  latter  a  short  skirt  can  be  added, 
if  only  needed  for  bathing  in  the  sea  when  no  swimming  is  in  question.  The  first- 
named  is  the  proper  garment  for  the  middle-aged  and  the  stout.  It  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  smock  ot  a  long  '  Norfolk  jacket,'  and  is  buttoned  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  confined  by  a  band  round  the  waist,  and  is  supplied  with  half-long 
sleeves.  The  drawers  worn  under  it  are  moderately  full,  and  fasten  with  a  button 
at  the  waist  on  each  hip.  These  latter  may  be  either  long  or  short,  to  suit  the 
wearer's  requirements. 

The  combination  bathing-dress  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  As 
we  have  said  before,  it  needs  a  short  skirt  in  addition  for  bathing  in  the  sea,  and 
also  when  used  by  stout  or  inelegantly  thin  people.  This  skirt  has  very  little  fulness, 
is  ]iut  on  over  the  dress,  and  is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  band  and  button. 
Very  excellent  paper  patterns  for  these  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  tlie  numberless 
paper-pattern  shops,  and  the  'smock'  bathing-dress  can  be  obtained  by  asking  for 
it  under  tlie  name  of  the  '  Norfolk  jacket,'  or  any  jacket  of  a  straight  shape,  either 
with  or  without  a  yoke  on  the  shoulders. 

Navy  blue  flannel  or  serge  is  usually  trimmed  with  rows  of  very  narrow  white  or 
scarlet  braid,  or  else  a  row  of  moderately  wide,  and  two  rows  of  narrow  on  each 
side.  Some  young  ladies  have  three  graduated  rows  of  braid,  the  first  wide,  the 
second  medium,  and  the  last  narrow.  White,  dark  red,  pale  blue,  and  black  serges 
and  flannels  are  also  employed,  and  these  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  wide 
bands,  cut  on  the  bias,  and  of  a  contrasting  colour,  such  as  blue  or  red  on  white; 
blue,  black,  or  white  on  dark  red ;  red,  white,  or  black  on  pale  blue ;  and  white  or 
pale  blue,  on  black  serge.  The  edges  of  the  bands  are  ornamented  with  '  feather- 
stitch,' '  long-stitch,'  or  '  coral-stitch,'  in  wool,  and  the  '  sailor's  collar,'  bands  of  the 
sleeves  and  waist-belt  are  trimmed  to  correspond.  We  recently  saw  a  charming 
bathing-dress  of  dark  blue  serge  embroidered  with  sprays  of  red  coral,  worked  in 
coarse  worsted.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  '  Hubbard  '  style  of  making  gatherings 
at  the  neck  and  below  the  waist  has  found  its  way  into  the  fashions  of  our  bathing- 
dresses. 

No  one  must  be  oft"ended  if  we  lay  great  stress  on  the  acquirement  of  a 
becoming  garment  in  which  to  bathe  at  the  sea,  for  old  and  young  alike.  One 
only  needs  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  on  the  shore  at  any  large  bathing-place  to 
see  the  bathers,  and  hear  the  remarks  upon  them,  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
necessity  for  paying  more  attention  to  this  really  imi)Ortant  matter. 

Bathing-ilippers  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  their  immediate  purchase 
neglected,  particularly  if  the  shore  be  a  frequenied  one,  for  then  there  will  certainly 
be  an  ample  store  of  broken  glass,  besides  the  usual  shar])  flints,  oyster  shells,  and 
pebbles,  to  cut  or  bruise  your  feet.  At  many  seaside  places  they  may  be  ])rocured, 
being  made  of  plaited  straw  or  of  felt.  In  either  case  they  need  some  emliL'llish- 
ment,  which  may  be  given  by  the  small  expenditure  of  a  piece  of  scarlet  braid,  and 
the  turning  of  it  into  rosettes  or  bows,  and  sandals  which  cross  over  the  foot  and 
ankle,  and  are  tied  above  it  in  a  bow  and  short  ends.  These  bathing-shoes  and 
slippers  may  also  be  made  by  clever  amateur  hands  out  of  felt  or  blanketing,  or  of 
very  coarse   flannel,  embroidered    in  coarse    crewel-work,  and  bound  neatly  with 
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worsted  braid.  They  may  be  soled  also  with  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  to  be  found  every- 
where, which  should  first  be  covered  on  both  sides  with  flannel.  Another  method 
of  making  a  bathing-slipper  is  to  take  a  pair  of  old  boots  or  shoes,  cut  them  down 
to  the  required  shape,  and  to  cover  the  fronts — the  only  part  left — with  flannel  to 
match  the  bathing-dress,  trimming  with  worsted  braid,  and  attaching  sandals  of  the 
same  to  them,  to  keep  up  the  heel. 

The  only  article  now  left  to  be  mentioned  is  the  bathing-cap  or  hat,  which,  in 
France  and  America,  is  usually  one  of  the  prettiest  portions  of  the  costume ;  for  you 
should  know  that  in  both  these  countries  it  is  thought  indispensable  to  shelter  the 
head  from  the  sun  and  wind.  In  the  above-named  places  they  are  made  of  straw, 
or  oipiquk^  like  those  white  washing  hats  so  much  used  for  children's  wear.  In  our 
own  land,  however,  we  have  adopted  a  much  more  foolish  practice — that  of  covering 
the  head  with  a  waterproof  cap,  closely  fitting  to  it  No  harm  is  considered  to 
result  from  wetting  the  head  with  sea  water,  so  far  as  we  can  hear  from  any  reliable 
authorities  on  the  subject 
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But,  after  all,  my  young  readers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  young,  may 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  will  have  to  go  wherever  their  relatives  direct 
them.     Then,  they  must  make  the  best  of  it  all  the  same. 

And  now  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  preparing  for  your  journey.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  know  some  weeks  before  you  start  the  probable  date  of  your  departure. 
Let  me  seriously  and  earnestly,  then,  advise  you  to  have  everything  ready  a  week  if 
possible  beforehand,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pain  and  distressful  excitement  of  having  to 
hurry  at  the  last  moment 

If  you  take  this  advice,  you  will  thank  me  mentally  on  the  day  you  start ;  if  you 
do  not  take  it,  you  will  wish  you  had  done  so  when  too  late.  If  a  person,  whether 
old  or  young,  commences  a  journey,  worried  and  excited,  it  does  her  an  amount  of 
injury  which  is  not  easy  to  calculate,  from  which  it  may  take  days  to  recover. 
Hurry  and  worry  nowadays  break  more  hearts  and  kill  more  victims  than 
consumption  does. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  peeping  over  your  shoulder  with  friendly  eye,  while  you 
do  your  packing  ?  Thank  you.  Let  me  observe,  then,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  so 
many  changes  of  dress  as  you  seem  bent  on  stowing  away,  and  crumpled  dresses  and 
creased  jackets  will  not  increase  your  happiness  during  the  holiday.  Yes,  you  may 
take  twenty  boxes  if  you  like,  and  railway  porters  will  bless  you,  as  they  bang  them 
about,  and  if  you  lose  one.  or  two  by  the  way  you  need  not  be  surprised.  If  I 
were  going  on  a  holiday,  I  would  take  nothing  with  me  I  could  do  without  Men 
are  different,  are  they,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man  wears  ? 

Well,  I  will  retaliate  by  telling  you  that  men  have  eyes,  and  that  they  never 
study  the  material  of  which  a  girl's  dress  is  composed,  in  the  country  or  by  the 
seaside,  so  long  as  it  is  neat  and  shapely.  As  to  jewellery,  and  knick-knacks,  and 
gewgaws,  they  are  positively  out  of  place  during  the  holiday ;  a  wild  flower  in  hair 
or  hat  is  more  becoming  by  far  than  gold  or  diamonds.  You  are  quite  right, 
though,  to  take  changes  of  warm  underclothing,  and  one  pair  at  least  of  strong  boots. 
You  can  wear  your  strong  boots  or  shoes  at  night  You  can  put  them  and  a 
pair  of  woollen  stockings  on  before  you  go  out  for  an  evening  stroU,  so  shall  you 
avoid  chill  through  the  feet  Note  this,  please :  A  chill  through  the  feet  sends 
the  blood  to  the  chest  and  to  the  brain,  hence  hoarseness.  You  can't  sing  when 
you  are  wanted  to  and  wish  to,  and  you  talk  as  if  you  lived  principally  upon 
bran;  and,  worse  than  even  this,  pimples  obtrude  on  the  brow,  nor  can  they 
always  be  banished  from  the  nose,  which  may  turn  rough  and  red,  all  through  an 
unlucky  chill. 

I  see  you  are  putting  up  a  mackintosh,  an  umbrella,  and  a  parasol.  IVe 
nothing  to  say  against  either,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  look  of  those  unsightly  goloshes ; 
they  are  the  most  unhealthy  things  you  can  wear. 

You  are  very  wise  to  take  but  few  toilet  requisites  with  you — to  wit,  your  hair- 
brushes, your  tooth-brushes,  your  clothes-brush,  your  combs,  your  transparent  soap, 
your  simple  tooth-powder.  Here  is  the  prescription,  by  the  way :  camphor,  one 
drachm  ;  orris  root,  two  drachms ;  chalk,  three  drachms ;  one,  two,  three ;  it  is  easily 
remembered.  I  can  see  all  these,  then,  but  I  fail  to  discover  your  big  bath  sponge. 
Well,  if  you  have  not  got  one,  get  one  without  delay,  and  buy  a  waterproof  bag 
to  keep  it  in.  Cold  cream  is  a  valuable  adjunct  for  the  toilet-table,  so  is  rose 
glycerine ;  and,  as  you  may  be  going  to  a  place  where  neither  can  be  purchased,  it  is 
well  to  take  both  with  you. 
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lig-case,  and  a  few  of  your  favourite  authors,  complete  your 
|icerned,  so  i  leave  you  to  finish  your  packing  alone. 

t  I  have  saiil  nothing  about  medicine.     That  is  because 

Ibe  addressing  invalids.     Throw  medicine  lo  the  dogs  before 

T  country  ;  or,  better  still,  leave  it  in  the  cupboard.     But,  of 

Iphysician  advises  you  to  taJ(e  medicine  while  from  home, 

,s  lie  knows  best  what  is  good  for  you. 

1  much  when  you  arrive  at  your  temporary  home.  Be 
1  it  if  need  be.  Let  pleasures  suggest  themselves ;  do  not 
|ch  of  them. 

;  excitement  is  actually  incumbent  on  you  if  you  would 
I  holiday, 

(alk  and  a  glass  of  cool,  spring  water  before  breakfast. 

beginning  lo  the  day.     Avoid  every  kind  of  pleasure  that 

Bconcerts  and  pirties  are  most  hurtful  during  the  summer 

mes  may  be  intlulged  in  ad  libitum,  and  garden    parties 

e  delights  of  life  in  this  country, 

a  healthful,  clear  coraplenion  and  a  bright,  beautiful  eye, 
Jr  eating  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Avoid  also,  if  at 
Ig  of  any  of  the  so-called  cups,  however  cunningly  they  may 
r  cool  and  delicious  they  may  taste.  There  is  danger  in 
jLjestion.  Indeed,  I  only  know  one  thing  they  are  good  for, 
jiutiful  crop  of  crows'-feet  all  round  the  eyes. 

LO  chill  yourself.     But  do  not  keep  the  neck  uncom- 
I  who   does   so  is  almost  sure  to  become  the  subject  of 
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Exercise  should  be  taken  in  abundance.  But  it  ought  to  be  exercise  without 
excitement,  for  in  summer  anything  that  excites  heats  and  fevers  the  blood,  and  you 
know  the  effects  that  may  have. 

1  have  more  than  once  made  the  remark  that  exercise  should  stop  short  of  the 
bounds  of  fatigue,  but  during  this  summer  holiday  of  yours  I  do  not  mind  a  bit  if 
you  return  from  your  long  rambles  by  seashore  or  meadows  comfortably  tired.  You 
will  sleep  all  the  sounder  for  it,  and  will  not  be  so  easily  fatigued  next  day.  And 
here  is  a  line  of  advice,  which  I  must  beg  the  printer  to  put  in  italics : — During 
your  holiday  live  all  you  can  in  the  open  air. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  very  much  more  to  add.  If  you  are  going  to  the 
seaside,  do  not  forget  to  take  a  course  of  bathing,  but  do  so  judiciously  ;  one  dip  or 
two  is  enough  the  first  two  or  three  days.  If  you  are  going  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  or  Wales,  do  as  the  sheep  and  goats  do — climb  the  hills  and  inhale  the 
perfume  of  the  heather,  and  witness  the  sunrises  and  sunsets,  and  do  not  forget  that 
there  is  nothing  more  healthful  than  the  breath  of  pine  woods.  If  you  are  going  to 
reside  at  some  quaint  country  inland  farm,  then  live  as  much  as  you  can  on  milk  and 
whey,  make  friends  with  all  the  horses,  cows,  dogs,  rabbits  and  poultry  about  the  place, 
rise  with  the  lark,  and  in  your  rambles  abroad  go  wherever  bees  go — along  shady 
lanes,  where  beech  leaves  flicker  in  the  sunshine ;  by  meadow  lands,  redolent  of 
blooming  clover ;  by  bird-haunted  moorlands,  and  streams  fringed  with  ferns  and 
wild  flowers.  So  may  you  enjoy  your  summer  holiday,  and  return  home  healthy, 
and  therefore  happy. 


II.— A  GIRLS*  WALKING  TOUR. 

I  THINK  the  idea  of  our  rather  novel  walking  tour  first  originated  during  a  long  winter, 
when  a  large  party  of  our  country  relatives  and  friends  had,  as  usual,  met  to  spend 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  together.  One  evening,  before  the  gas  was  lighted, 
we  girls  had  congregated  round  the  fire,  as  we  always  were  very  fond  of  doing,  to 
have  a  cosy  chat,  between  the  lights,  before  dressing  for  dinner.  We  were,  on  this 
particular  evening,  mourning  over  the  various  pleasures  that  girls  are  debarred  from, 
just  because  they  are  girls,  and  not  men,  who  can  do  anything  they  choose  without 
anybody  being  shocked  or  scandalised.  We  spoke  of  the  delights  of  cricket,  some 
sighed  for  football  or  paper-chasing,  others  acknowledged  a  hankering  after  rowing 
or  canoeing,  which  latter  girls  certainly  cannot  indulge  in  without  being  considered 
'  fast,*  unless  it  be  in  private  waters.  We  all  united  in  denouncing  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  Society,  which  forbid  us  these  and  other  delights,  including  walking  tours, 
unless  accompanied  by  gentlemen,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  chaperone,  when  one  of  our 
party,  who  had  been  silent  for  some  moments,  electrified  us  by  saying  :  *  Well,  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  go  for  a  walking  tour ;  I  have  just  been 
considering  the  matter,  and,  as  we  six  are  all  good  walkers  and  delight  in  the 
country,  I  believe  we  could  make  a  glorious  tour  together,  without  a  single 
gentleman  or  chaperonr.  to  interfere  with  us.* 

This  startling  speech  was .  received  with  rapture  by  us  all,  and  we  instantly  set 
about  making  plans ;  and  that  we  would  have  such  a  tour  when  the  summer  came 
was  decided  without  loss  of  time. 

M    2 


.  sky!  irk  IS  a  model  of  eirh  rising  anil  gcni.nl  ^ooii  bchavn 
li  inl  to  111.  s[0]i[ied  liirLttly  «t  tried  to  imitUf  that  moil  exeiiip 


it  a  consent  was  wrung  from  these  obstructionists,  and  we  felt  that 
o  our  holiday  was  removed. 

J  not  trouble  my  readers  with  all  the  wieas  that  suggested  thems 
ed  over  with  the  greatest  zest  before  the  time,  place,  and  dnratic 
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As  we  found  our  equipments  all  that  could  Ije  desired,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  what  we  took  witn  us,  and  what  we  wore.  We  all  had  dresses  of  thin 
olive-giecn  serge,  made  quite  short,  and  waterproofed,  to  save  carrying  cloaks,  quiet- 
looking  hats  of  the  same,  and  gloves  to  match,  which,  however,  were  generally 
discarded,  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony  ;  light,  but  strong,  boots,  and,  of  course^ 
woollen  stockings.  One  of  the  party,  who,  fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  looked 
much  older  than  her  years,  was  set  up  with  a  cap  and  spectacles,  and  would  have 
looked  quite  an  imposing  chaptront,  had  one  been  needed ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in 
every  hotel  we  had  the  coffee-room  to  ourselves.    As  to  luggage,  we  each  took  what 


LIGHT  U  ARCH  INC  ORDSK.' 


we  wanted  in  a  knapsack,  which  we  carried  orthodoxJy  on  our  backs  ;  but,  on  this 
subject,  let  me  breathe  a  word  of  caution  to  any  inexperienced  walking- touristess. 
Do  not  take  anything  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  knapsack,  its  weight 
seems  to  increase  amazingly  as  the  day  wears  on ;  though,  if  not  too  heavy,  one 
soon  gets  accustomed  to  carrying  it ;  in  fact,  some  of  our  party  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  preferred  carrying  one  to  walking  without.  Also  take  care  that  your 
shoulder  straps  are  broad  enough.  Mine  happened  to  be  rather  ihin  and  narrow, 
and  my  poor  shoulders  suffered  much  in  consequence ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  get  some  new  straps  put  on  at  tlie  first  village  boasting  a  saddler's  shop. 
One  of  our  friends  had  presented  us  with  a  charming  little  portable  cooking-stove, 


■filter,  1 


aid  to  be  so  extremely  small,  that  the  one  to  whose  lot  it 

le  was  carrying  it ;  but,  alas  !  I  chanced  to  be  that  one.  and 

I  the  fact  that  I  had  it  to  cany ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 

:,  which  we  found  most  useful. 

Iif  Monday  came,  and  I  rose  with  the  lark,  so  as  to  be  at  our 

in  good  time  to  start  at  nine  o'clock.     As  I  said  before, 

r  permitting ; '  but.  for  the  first  half  of  the  day,  so  far  from 

e  decidedly  forbidding,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  few 

pe  in  the  weather,  so  that  when  we  did  start,  at  half-past 

^ed  and  the  sun  shining,  we  were  constrained  to  take  Brain 

ie  up  for  lost  time.      Arrived  there,  and  fairly  outside  the 

lajjsacks  and  set  off,  in  light  marching  order,  the  Vijnguard 

t  and  Pathfinder,  the  main  body  represented  by  the  Poet 

treasurer  and  Secretary  brought  up  the  rear.      These  titles, 

explanation.      I   ought  to  have   mentioned  before  that  in 

lid  deputed  the  eldest  of  our  party  to  be  Treasurer  during  the 

all  the  bills,  and  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  every  penny 

lever  allowing  any  reckless  expenditure  on  luxuries  or 

e  rash  individual  who  should  even  propose  such  a 

her,  officially  known  as  Pathfinder,  acted  as  guide, 

laps  of  ihe  country,  and  infonned  ns  every  evening  how  fkx 

i  <l3y.    Her  lender  feelings  were  someiimes  lacerated  when, 

e,  some  of  the  company  insisted  on  taking  the  advice  of 

;  to  trusting  her  and   her  maps.     I  held   the  honourable 

'  duties  were  to  despatch  daily  post-cards  to  our  friends 
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have  trouble  1  ourselves  about  being  consp  cuous  in  Gomshall ;  for,  thougli  a 
tolerably  large  place  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  save  one  stolid  villager,  who 
vouchsafed  us  not  even  a  glance.  After  secunn^  rooms,  ordering  tea,  and 
deposit  ng  knapsacks  our  irrepressible  pathfinder  insisted  that  wc  must  go  for  a 
stroll  to  make  up  the  mileage  whatever  that  may  mean ;  so,  with  a  few  gentle 
remonstrances  we  started  again.  Picking  our  way  up  a  remarkably  muddy  lane  for 
some  distance  we  climbed  a  high  mound  on  gaming  the  summit  of  which,  the 
president,  who  affects  archaeological  tastes  gaspingly  requested  a  halt,  ostensibly 
because  the  mound  was  evidently  artificial,  m  her  opmion  a  Roman  remain.  We 
were  nothing  loth  and  enjoyed  the  lovely  view  of  fertile  valley  dotted  with  farm- 


GRACIOUS LV  ASSENTED.' 


houses  and  pretty  cottages,  which  was  spread  out  before  us,  whilst  our  chief 
diligently  poked  about  amongst  the  gorse  bushes,  seeking,  I  suppose,  for  further 
proof  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  mound.  After  our  tea  came  the  writing  of  diaries, 
which  process  was  so  frequently  disturbed  by  the  portentous  yawns  of  certain  of  the 
party,  that  it  was  thought  well  to  bring  our  literary  pursuits  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
ajid  to  retire  at  an  early  hour. 

Early  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  my  companion  and  I  were 
aroused  from  our  downy  slumbers  by  a  vigorous  hammering  at  our  door,  for  we 
had  given  stringent  orders  to  be  called  betimes,  and  the  deaf  chambermaid  was 
determined  to  do  her  duty.     When  she  was  at  last  convinced  that  we  were  really 


under  the  impression,'  remarked 
,   with  a  fine  air   of  innocence, 
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key,  which  is  itself  a  curiosity,  being  nearly  as  long  as  my  arm,  we  entered  and 
admired  the  fine  modem  window,  old  brasses,  and  other  interesting  objects. 

We  were  all  familiar  with  the  Silent  Pool,  which  lay  about  a  mile  away,  and 
had  often  looked  in  wonder  at  its  limpid  depths  of  moonlight  clearness,  and  had 
gathered  the  wild  sweetbriar  and  forget-me-nots  from  its  banks ;  so  on  this  occasion 
we  did  not  diverge  from  our  path  to  visit  the  favourite  spot,  but  proceeded  at 
once  by  a  field-path  into  a  park,  called,  according  to  the  map,  Albury,  where  our 
artist  was  in  constant  raptures  at  the  lovely  effects  of  sunlight  on  the  trees,  and 
the  picturesque  glimpses  of  hills  beyond.  She  was  also  anxious  for  us  to  stop  to 
admire  some  Channel  Island  cattle,  but  I  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  so  did  not  pause  until  I  was  safe  on  the  further 
side  of  the  fence. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  were  directed  by  our  pathfinder  to  leave  the  high  road 
and  clamber  up  a  steep  grassy  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  we  should  find  St.  Martyr*s, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Martha's  Chapel.  *  Here,'  she  said,  when  she  had  recovered 
her  breath  after  the  climb — *  here  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  in  whose  steps  we  have 
been  treading  all  day,  used  to  stay  for  rest  and  prayer.'  *  Oh,  pathfinder,*  cried 
the  president  reproachfully,  *you  surely  do  not  expect  us  to  believe  that  they 
would  come  so  far  out  of  their  way,  and  up  this  dreadful  hill,  to  say  their  prayers 
and  to  rest,  forsooth,  when  they  could  have  done  it  just  as  well  by  the  roadside.' 
The  pathfinder  immediately  prepared  to  prove,  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
authorities,  that  the  Pilgrims  much  preferred  hill-tops  for  their  resting-places ;  but 
her  attention  was  diverted  by  the  poet  to  the  lovely  view  of  verdant,  smiling 
country,  while  the  president  proceeded  to  examine  the  chapel,  and  pronounced  it 
*  quite  modem,  and  not  very  interesting.*  Notwithstanding  this  adverse  verdict, 
the  artist  and  I  attempted  to  sketch  the  building  and  its  few  simple  grave-mounds, 
but,  before  we  had  succeeded  to  our  satisfaction,  we  were  obliged  to  move  on 
towards  Guildford.  When  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  this  *  fine,  neat,  old  town ' 
{^ide  guide-book),  we  separated  for  a  time,  the  president  and  treasurer  going  to 
buy  the  materials  for  the  out-of-door  lunch  which  was  part  of  our  scheme,  the 
pathfinder  and  poet  vanishing  without  any  explanation,  and  the  artist  and  I 
endeavouring  to  visit  the  Castle,  which  we  had  been  told  we  ought  to  see.  We 
found,  however,  that  the  keep  was  the  only  part  remaining,  and  that  was  occupied 
by  a  party  of  schoolboys,  who  informed  us  that  visitors  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
go  over  the  place.  We  therefore  rejoined  the  rest  of  our  party  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  where  we  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the  wrath  of  the  treasurer,  who 
had  taken  that  spendthrift  couple,  the  poet  and  pathfinder,  in  the  very  act  of 
buying  unnecessary  oranges. 

The  president  now  appeared,  laden  with  the  various  constituent  parts  of  our 
lunch,  and,  after  distributing  the  parcels  as  fairly  as  possible,  we  began  to  ascend 
the  steep  road  which  leads  up  to  the  Hog's  Back. 

A  carter  who  was  going  the  same  way  kindly  offered  to  add  our  knapsacks  to 
his  load ;  but,  as  we  did  not  fancy  the  look  of  it,  we  politely  declined,  and  pre- 
tended that  we  quite  enjoyed  carrying  our  burdens. 

The  view  from  the  Hog's  Back  is  very  beautiful  and  varied,  with  hills  and  dales, 
heathy  ground,  broad  sheets  of  water  and  cornfield,  mingled  with  park  and  pasture^ 
but,  unfortunately  for  pedestrians,  the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  very 
high,  so  that  it  is  only  through  a  gap  or  a  gateway  that  it  can  be  seen.     This  made 
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aus  ;  so,  as  we  were  all  accustomed  to  sinking  in  parts,  and 

:anrfalised  at  such  conduci,  we  '  cheered  it  with  song '  for 

Then,  and  always,  we  found  it  a  wonderful  help  when 

1  was  dull  to  unite  our  voices  in  any  well-known  ditty,  the 

liQwever,     we    came  to    a    most   inviting   bank,    and   all 
e    foolish   lo  pass   by  so   good    a  chance  of  lunching  in 

iff  our  knapsacks,  and  then  set  up  the  cooking-stovt,  while 
water  from  a  cottage  near,  the  mistress  of  which,  scorning 
sisted  on  lending  us  a  large  pitcherful 
(M^    m/'  M.                    '^^^  post,  who   certainly  ought   to 
PwMBlk'             y>ay^  been  writing  an  ode  on  the  occa- 
ti^PVT|g^            ^'°"'  fi'spW^tl  ^  previously  unsuspected 
uJI^^^^^B        genius  for  poaching  eggs  and  turning 
[imP^r^          them  daintily  on  to  the  slices  of  bread 
^^^jtr^^             held  to  receive  them.      They  were   a 
«V     i^few  ^\  great  success;  and,  though  the  tea  had 
^t.     XJk      '^    prismatic  colours  on  its  surface,  from 
^ff"  /•^^^_        some  peculiarity  in  the  |)0t,  which  made 

^^  mIU^^     "^°^*  "'^  ^^^  P^"''  ^^^''"^ '°  '*""''  '^' 

■J&^JjHBIU^       on  tiie  ground  that  it  was  poisonous, 

™  ^^^vy^^L  preferring  to  quench  their  thirst  from 

,".//     ^rijfc-'™  ''"^    pitcher  instead,  on  the  whole  we 

;■  >^«;,i  I  felt  the  first  course  of  our  first  alpaco 
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long  road  has  nearly  choked  me,  and  the  juice  of  your  generous  present  will  save 
me  from  suffocation.' 

'  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  great  mind  to  confess  when  it  has  been  in 
error,'  said  the  poet  gravely ;  '  so,  treasurer,  1  forgive  you,' 

In  her  turn  she  produced  an  orange  from  her  knapsack,  and  we  were  all 
following  her  example,  in  an  attitude,  I  fear,  rather  of  comfort  than  of  elegance,  when 
three  young  ladies  most  fashionably  arrayed  in  lawn-tennis  costume  passed  by, 
and,  as  we  fancied,  eyed  us  with  lofty  scorn,  1  hope  they  enjoyed  their  tennis  as 
much  as  we  did  our  oranges,  but  1  hardly  think  it  possible.  The  rest  of  the  way 
to  Famham  we  walked  without  a  halt,  and  at  the  ancient  hostelry  there  we  had 
time  for  a  pleasant  stroll  in  its  pretty  garden  before  retiring  to  our  rooms,  where 
we  were  speedily  lapped  in  balmy  slumbers,  living  over  again  in  our  dreams  the 
lovely  views  and  delightful  events  of  the  day. 


'SUDDIHLY  TH« 


Wednesday  morning. — Much  refreshed,  we  rose  with  the  lark  (unless,  indeed,  that 
estimable  bird  rises  before  7 .  30),  and,  having  had  our  usual  substantial  breakfast,  we 
went  on  our  way  without  staying  to  inspect  the  lions  of  Faroham,  or  even  to  inquire 
if  there  were  any. 

'  I'm  sure  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  good  tempers,'  said  the 
poet,  as  we  stepped  briskly  along  in  the  bright  morning  air, '  because  my  father 
prophesied  that  we  should  all  have  quarrelled  with  each  other  before  the  first  day 
was  over,  and  should  probably  part  and  return  to  our  respective  homes  on  the 
second.' 

'  But  why  should  we  quarrel  any  more  than  any  one  else  ? '  asked  one. 

'Well,  I  could  not  quite  grasp  his  reason,  but  he  said  people  .always  do  on 
walking  tours  ;  it's  a  way  they  have,  I  suppose.  They  get  so  tired  of  each  other's 
society  after  a  day  or  two,' 

'  Naturally  they  do,  when  the  pedestrians  are  of  the  male  sex,'  said  our  artist. 
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7n-hater,  '  and  very  likely  we  should  have  been  no  exception 
leen  any  gentlemen  with    us,  so  1  think  we  have  clearly 
yement    is   the    besL'      Of    course   we    all   agreed,    and, 
liction  come  true,  I  forbore  for  the  future  to  express  my 
the  cooking-stove,  since  the  others  all  seemed  peculiarly 
ction  that  it  was  the  secretary's  duty  to  carry  the  obnoxious 

resh  air  and  bright  sun,  we  walked  at  a  fine  pace  towards 
!  round  the  Hind  Head,  intending  to  sUy  the  night  at 

ik  tree  on  the  green. 

j;'s  Oak,"  said  the  pathfinder,  '  and  is  one  of  the  boundary 
ibbey  lands.     Years  ago  orders  were  given  for  it  to  be  cut 
people  assembled  from  far  and  neat  to  protect  the  tree, 
1  great  respect  and  even  affection.     They  nailed  plates  of 
that  the  axes  could  not  take  effect.'     Seeing  what  she  look 
she  added,  '  There  are  the  pieces  of  tin  before  your  eyes, 

dec's  pretty  story  were  true  or  not,  we  could  not  but  be 
tree  had  stood  so  long,  and  such  as  were  able  made  some 
St  the  others  went  on  an  expedition  to  the  one  shop  of  the 
terogeneous  collection  of  viands  for  dinner, 
■iih  its  pretty  bridge  and  river  behind  us,  the  aspect  of  the 
i  cultivation  began  to  give  place  to  heather-clad  hill  and 
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babble  of  the  fairy  cascade,  the  sound  of  insects  humming  drowsily,  and  the  birds' 
song  just  broke  the  stillness  that  otherwise  would  have  been  oppressive.  All  too 
swiftly  the  moments  flew  by;  we  each  knew  we  must  soon  be  moving  onwards,  and 
yet  dreaded  hearing  the  pathfinder  give  the  signal  Suddenly,  looking  at  her 
watch,  she  started  to  her  feet  and  exclaimed — 

'  Oh,  it's  actually  twelve  o'clock  1  How  could  I  let  you  waste  so  much  time  by 
this  silly  little  pool !  You  must  shoulder  knapsacks  instantly.  Come,  wake  up. 
president.  Now,  secretary,  I  long 
to  hear  the  cheerful  jangle  of  the 
stove  again.' 

With  much  regret  we  obeyed 
her  behests.  Leaving  our  lovely 
resting  -  place,  we  were  soon 
marching  along  the  fine  country 
road,  and  shortly  began  the 
actual  ascent  of  Che  Hind  Head. 

Two  hours'  walking  brought 
us  to  a  belt  of  firs  on  the  road- 
side, in  the  cool  depths  of  which 
we  lunched,  getting  water  for  tea 
from  a  well  hard  by,  said  to  be 
300  feet  deep.  No  misadven- 
tures occurred,  except  the  usual 
one  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass 
by  the  stove -lam  p.  As  this 
happened  almost  every  day,  we 
became  very  expert  at  extinguish- 
ing conflagrations  of  this  sort, 
and  ceased  to  notice  them  much, 
though  at  first  they  proved 
rather  exciting.  We  were  very  expeditious  over  our  repast,  having  already  spent 
too  much  time  on  the  road ;  indeed,  we  were  all  anxious  to  start  again  quickly, 
for  the  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing  became  more  and  more  grand,  and  we 
longed  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  the  view  which  we  knew  was  in  store, 

'How  far  is  it  to  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl?'  asked  the  pathfinder  of  a  rustic, 
sitting  astride  a  low  stone  walL 

'  Dunno,  never  yeard  tell  on't,'  was  the  stolid  answer. 

'  What  ignorance  ! '  murmured  she,  and  hastened  on  to  ask  a  woman  approach- 
ing. This  individual  seemed  to  have  the  very  vaguest  ideas  of  distances,  but 
hazarded  in  reply,  '  It  moight  be  about  three  moile.'  The  next  pedestrian  declared 
it  to  be  a  '  good  foive  moile,'  whilst  still  another  said  even  further  than  that. 

Our  guide  concluded  not  to  ask  any  more  questions,  so  we  trudged  on.  The 
strange  parallel  valleys  causing  the  road  to  make  a  wide  ddtour  possibly  accounted 
for  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the  distance.  At  last  we  reached  the  celebrated 
Punch  Bowl.  No  doubt,  every  one  who  knows  Surrey  will  be  familiar  with  this  spot 
— one  of  the  finest  in  that  beautiful  county.  Standing  there,  half  way  up  the  Hind 
Head,  one  sees  range  upon  range  of  bleak,  rounded  hills.  Conspicuous  among 
them  are  the  three  conical  peaks  mentioned  before  as  marking  the  jumps  taken  by 
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*  It  is ;  painfully  so,'  said  my  companion  ;  *  and  see,  the  sun  is  not  thinking  of 
setting  yet,  it  won't  be  dark  for  hours.     Do  let  us  go  on  again/ 

'  But  where  ?  and  what  will  the  others  say  ?  * 

*  Oh,  if  we  settle  all  before  they  arrive,  and  then  just  say  we  are  going  on  to  such- 
and-such  a  place,  they  will  take  it  quite  calmly.' 

Consulting  the  map,  we  found  the  next  village  to  be  Femhurst,  which  sounded 
charming  to  us,  and  some  women  standing  near  told  us  there  was  sure  to  be 
accommodation  there,  as  there  were  two  inns,  which  could  not  both  be  fulL  Thus 
encouraged,  we  went  to  meet  the  others,  who,  hearing  it  was  only  two  miles  to 
Femhurst,  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangements. 

It  was  rather  a  dismaying  discovery  to  find  the  *  two  inns '  to  be  really  nothing 
more  than  small  public-houses,  and  quite  impracticable  ;  but,  hearing  of  a  larger  inn 
with  a  farm  attached  a  mile  away,  we  started  on  again,  hopefully.  The  pathfinder 
and  I,  feeling  responsible  in  this  matter,  as  we  had  been  the  ones  to  decide  on 
leaving  Haslemere,  went  quickly  on,  feeling  a  trifle  anxious,  lest  there  should  not 
be  room  at  the  Old  Ewe's  Head.  It  proved  to  be  indeed  the  beau-ideal  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  inn,  standing  back  from  the  road,  with  a  little  green  in  front,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  an  immense  patriarchal  elm  tree,  whose  branches,  stretching 
out  all  round,  nearly  touched  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Round  the 
great  gnarled  trunk  were  seats  ranged,  on  which,  doubtless,  the  lords-  of  the  creation 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  would  sit,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  smoking 
their  evening  pipe,  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  landlady,  a  buxom  and  highly  good-natured  dame,  was  really  distressed  to 
find  we  required  more  than  one  small  room,  which  was  all  she  could  offer.  This 
being  the  melancholy  fact,  my  companion  and  I  were,  for  the  moment,  plunged 
into  a  state  of  abject  despair.  The  only  information  the  landlord  could  give  was 
that  we  were  nine  miles  from  anywhere.  *  Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  *  it's  a  good  nine  mile 
afore  you'll  come  anywhere  w.  rth  mentioning ;  and  a  lonely  road  too,  a  very  lonely 
road  it  is.  Well  do  I  remember  when  I  was  a  lad  going  down  that  road  of  a 
morning  with  the  other  lads  to  see  the  gibbet,  and  sometimes  there'd  be  as  many  as 
three  bodies  hanging  there  all  at  once ;  just  opposite  that  pond  as  you'll  see,  'bout 
two  mile  from  here,  where  the  trees  meets  over  your  'ead  now,  that's  where  them 
gibbets  used  for  to  stand.  Yes,  a  very  lonesome  road  it  is,  and  no  mistake.'  He 
continued  in  this  strain  for  some  time ;  we  had  gone  out  to  consult  him  whilst  the 
lea  we  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  ready  against  the  others*  arrival  was  being 
prepared.  Happily,  the  landlady  broke  in  upon  his  enlivening  information  by  coming 
to  say  the  kettle  was  'just  on  the  boil '  and  that  tea  would  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

*  What's  my  old  man  been  telling  you  about  nine  miles  from  nowhere,  ladies  ? 
I  heard  him  through  the  window ;  but  never  you  heed  him,  he  was  always  such  a 
one  to  put  the  worst  side  upmost  I'll  set  you  on  the  road  as  '11  bring  you  to 
Midhurst  under  five  miles,  so  you'll  get  there  afore  it's  dark,  if  you  go  as  quick  as 
you  was  when  you  come  here.  And,  as  for  them  gibbets,  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  they've  been  all  took  down  and  done  away  with  these  forty  years ;  so  don't 
you  heed  him,  ladies.' 

This  was  reviving,  and  we  felt  ready  to  fall  upon  her  neck  and  weep  for  joy,  but 
refrained,  and  greeted  our  companions  with  a  sprightly  air,  refusing  to  tell  them 
anything  till  after  tea.  And  what  a  tea  that  was  !  Such  new-laid  eggs  and  fresh 
butter,  such  cream  and  new  bread,  and  the  giant  water-cress,  home-made  jam,  and 
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ith  ail  the  other  good  things,  maiie  up  a  repast  not  soon 

V  tlie  eatables  vanished  !     We  might  not  have  eaten  for 

l:kly  the  table  was  cleared.     At  last  we  were  satisfied,  and 

m  the  kind  hostess  and  predictions  of  evil  from  her  saturnine 

last  stage  of  that  long  day's  journey. 

Through  the  road-side  trees  were  seen  distant  hills  bathed 
I,  and  the  sky,  where  visible  through  the  green  roof  overhead, 
land  crimson  and  gold.  The  sunset  was  a  glorious  one,  but 
vould  soon  follow,  and  we  must  hurry  on.  And  hurry 
io,  perhaps,  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had 
iny  short-cuts  recommended, 
lildly  about  for  a  little,  we  were  soon  hopelessly  lost,  so  we 
T:il  of  war.  The  pathfinder  and  I  volunteered  to  scour  the 
with  either  a  house  or  a.  person  to  ask.  Climbing  upon 
a  stile  close  at  hand,  from  whence  a  very 
extensive  view  is  obtained,  I  surveyed  the 
prospect  o'er  till  I  discovered— oh,  joyful 
spectacle ! — a  house.  The  guide  and  I 
hastened  to  it,  and  our  thanks  will  be  for 
ever  due  lo  the  lady  of  that  house,  who,  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  put  us  in  the  right  road, 
by  which  a  mistake  would  be  impossible. 
'  Putting  our  best  foot  foremost,*  we  went 
ig  at  a  good  pace,  singing  '  Marching 
'  Georgia,'  and  other  martial  airs,  when 
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SPBCULATINO  ABOUT  U 


Leaving  Petworth,  we  went 

on  only  till  out  of  tbe  range  of 

vision  of  its  denizens,  and  ihen, 

turning  up  a  lane,  we  seated 

ourselves    on    the  grass,    and 

leaning  against  a  gate,  with  our 

feet    on    our  knapsacks,  we 

lunched  as  comfortably  as  we 

could  have  done  in  our  own  ' 

liining-room.      We  were  just   i 

congratulating    ourselves    on  f 

our  privacy,  too,  when  a  gate 

at  the   end  of  the  lane  was  ] 

opened,    and  a   carriage  and 

pair  dashed  past,  its  occupants 

gazing  with   astonishment   at   ' 

the  merry  party,  and  the  vari- 
ous component  parts  of  the 

luncheon   that    lay   scattered  i 

around  us. 

It  was  always  found  that 

we  walked    better   and   with 

more   enjoyment   after  lunch 

than  before,  and  to-ilay  was  no 

exception.     Passing  along  Che  pleasant  lanes  and  across  the  open  heaths,  singing 

and  telling  tales  to  beguile  the  way,  stiffness  and  blistered  feet  might  have  been 

things  to  us  unknown,  and  we  could  hardly  believe  our  day's  walk  was  done,  when 

we  arrived  at  Pulborough.     As  we  left  the  village  next  morning,  we  heard  a  party 
of  villagers  speculating  about  us,  and 
\    the  president's  gift  evidently  supplied 
!  \    them  with  a  clue  to  our  pursuits. 
'They'll  be  painters,  I   reckon,' 
said  one.    '  See  the  can  that  one  be 
carrying?  That's  to  hold  the  colours, 
that  is.' 

Our  road  was  said  to  be  the  Roman 

Stone  Street.    We  could  well  believe 

it,  for,asourpoet  remarked,' It  needs 

a  great  deal  ofthe  iron  determination 

attributed  to  the  Romans  to  tramp 

along  this  straight  undeviating  road.' 

A  bend  or  turn  here  and  there  would 

have  been  quite  a  relief  J  but  no  such 

I  weak  -  minded    deviation   from  the 

evere  stmightness  occurred. 

At  Billingshurst  we  were  dismayed 

1  on  visiting  the  only  bread-shop  to 

hear  the  owner  say  she  had  none  left ; 
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but,  after  a  search  in  the  back  regions  of  her  establishment,  she  emerged  with  one 
very  small  loaf — all  she  had — and  with  that  we  had  to  be  content.  We  lunched  in  a 
somewhat  marshy  spot,  but  the  damp  had  happily  no  ill-effects,  being  counteracted, 
perhaps,  by  our  usual  drink  of  tea. 

The  day  was  very  warm,  and  the  president's  can  proved  a  great  comfort,  for  wc 
refilled  it  on  every  opportunity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  quench  our  thirst  as  we  went 
along.    This  night— the  last  ofourtour— we  spent  in  a  comfortable  hotel  at  Horsham, 

Saturday  morning  broke  gloomy  and  threatening,  but  as  it  did  not  actually  rain 
we  determined  to  start  as  usual,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were  beyond  the  region  of 
railways  that  the  storm  began  in  earnest.  It  was  trying  to  have  to  put  up  with  the 
very  limited  view  of  the  pretty  country  which  is  obtainable  from  beneath  an  umbrella ; 
but,  as  it  was  the  only  wet  day  we  had,  we  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  was 
quite  a  pleasant  variety. 

Our  pathfinder  had  spent  the  previous  evening  in  measuring  on  her  maps  and 
counting  up  the  distances  of  each  day.  She  now  told  us  that,  on  our  arrival  at  the 
starting-place,  we  should  have  walked  altogether  96  miles,  making  an  average  of  16 
miles  a  day,  though,  as  will  have  been  seen,  we  had  generally  been  either  above  or 
below  the  average. 

The  treasurer,  too,  liad  been  busy  with  her  account-book  ;  and  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  readers  to  know  exactly  what  our  tour  cost  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  six  of  us  during  six  days  and  five  nights  was  ^8  4X.  6ii.,  which  gives  jQi  js.  ^ti. 
as  the  share  of  each,  or  41.  6d.  each  per  day.  This  included  everything, 
excepting  only  the  president's  noble  gift  of  a  tin  can,  value  yi.  Our  treasurer  said 
that  our  plan  of  having  '  high  tea  '  in  the  evening  insiead  of  dinner  was  an  economi- 
cal one.  And,  of  course,  taking  our  midday  meal  in  the  open  air  cost  much  less 
than  having  it  at  an  hotel  would  have  done,  besides  being  much  more  agreeable. 
We  should  all  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  missed  the  pleasure  and  fun  of  our 
daily  picnics. 

As  we  neared  home  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  drops  became  few  and  far 
between. 

'  Look  I  *  cried  the  artist,  '  there  is  quite  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine.  U'e  shall 
reach  home  under  smiling  skies,  after  all.' 

'  I  believe  we  shall,'  said  another  of  the  party.  '  What  a  time  of  great  enjoy- 
ment we  have  had  !  Do  you  know,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  verse  all  the 
time — 

"  O  God,  O  Good  beyond  compare  ! 
If  thus  Thine  earthly  works  are  fair. 
How  glorious  will  those  mansions  be 
Where  Thine  elect  shall  dwell  with  Thee  ! " ' 

For  a  moment  or  two  we  were  all  silent ;  then  the  president,  looking  up,  cried, 
'See,  there  is  our  own  home  in  sight  Now  for  a  spurt,  so  as  to  come  in  gaily  at 
lasi  I '  And  so,  with  ha])py  faces  and  thankful  hearts,  we  marched  up  to  the  door, 
feeling,  as  we  received  the  hearty  welcome  awaiting  us,  that  we  should  be  richer 
and  belter  all  our  lives  for  the  delightful  hours  spent  in  our  walking  toiu'. 
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In  attempting  to  make  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  occupations  which  might 
agreeably  substitute  those  of  the  schoolroom,  I  am  painfully  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  untrodden  paths  in  which  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  directing 
your  steps.  Indeed,  I  cannot  profess  to  do  more  than  refresh  your  memories  with 
the  mention  of  a  few,  of  which  some  of  my  young  friends  may  have  heaid,  but  have 
not  themselves  explored. 

Of  one  fact  I  am  quite  certain,  viz.,  that  recreations  that  are  productive  of  any 
benefit  to  oneself  or  others — apart  from  the  wholesome  relaxation  or  exercise  they 
afford — are  doubly  pleasurable,  not  only  amongst  the  mature  in  age,  but  remarkably 
so  amongst  girls.  Reality  stands  far  higher  in  their  estimation  than  anything  that 
is  fictitious.  Thus,  we  often  hear  children  say,  '  Is  it  a  true  story  ? '  '  Was  it  a  real 
person  ? '  '  Is  it  of  any  use  ? '  Set  a  child  to  work  at  some  useful  employment ; 
ask  it  to  help  a  grown-up  person;  for  it  will  afford  II  far  more  pleasure  than  any 
ordinary  children's  game.  We  may  observe  that  little  girls  prefer  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  nursing  a  real  baby,  however  heavy,  to  the  finest  doll  we  could  give 
them. 

Addressing  myself  first  to  these  little  ones,  I  advise  them  to  ask  leave  to  help, 
as  far  as  they  can,  in  any  work  that  is  going  on  at  home.  Ader  a  good  game  of 
play,  a  walk,  or  weeding  and  removing  stones  from  the  garden  beds.  And  out,  my 
little  girls,  how  you  may  be  helpful  in  the  house.  Perh.ips  there  are  books  to  be 
taken  out,  dusted,  and  rearranged  according  to  their  sizes  and  colours ;  perhaps 
there  are  drawers  of  linen  or  other  things  to  be  relined  with  sheets  of  paper,  neatly 
fitted  to  them ;  and  all  the  contents  to  be  replaced,  each  article  of  a  kind  being 
collected  in  a  place  to  itself.  Perhaps  there  are  spills  to  be  made  for  lighting 
candles,  for  which  the  long  spiral  shape  is  the  prettiest ;  and  if  you  can  get  coloured 
paper  all  the  better.  There  may  be  balls  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk  to  be  wound  for 
the  mother's  work-basket,  at  which  two  little  handy  girls  could  be  engaged  at  once, 
so  as  not  to  entangle  the  skeins.  In  a  small  household  little  folks  may  also  make 
themselves  useful  in  gathering  scarlet  runners,  peas,  beans,  or  small  fruits,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  cook;  shelling  or  paring  the  former,  and  removing  the 
stems,  tops,  and  tails  of  the  latter.  If  any  dress  alterations  be  going  on  in  the 
house  (as  they  frequently  must,  where  there  is  a  nursery),  little  people  may  be 
employed  in  ripping  old  work  and  removing  the  cut  threads  from  the  seams. 

In  offering  any  suggestions  to  my  young  readers,  they  must  be  classified,  not 
only  by  their  degrees  of  youth,  but  into  those  who  can  spend  their  vacations  in 
making  little  tours,  or  visits  to  watering-places,  and  those  who  possess  no  means  for 
leaving  home. 

To  the  very  young,  one  place  may  supply  as  much  opportunity  for  their  amuse- 
ment as  any  other;  especially  if  a  garden  or  a  pleasant  meadow  be  wiihin  reach. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  my  little  readers  be  amongst  those  who  have  to  spend 
their  holidays  at  their  own  homes,  they  can  still,  I  assure  them,  make  pleasant 
outings,  and  spend  useful,  and  therefore  happy,  days  indoors.  Perhaps  you  have 
pretty  lanes  and  flowery  hedges  ;  fields  near  streams;  or  furze  and  hcither-covered 
hills ;  or  lofty  downs  where  you  may  fly  a  kite  (by  running,  always  remember, 
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against  the  wind),  and  any  of  these  delightful  varieties  of  a  country  place  will  offer 
you  endless  means  of  amusement  On  wet  (lays  at  home  you  could  make  your 
paper  or  calico  kites,  and  very  little  fingers  could  string  on  the  coloured  pieces  of 
paper  for  the  tails ;  or  you  could  make  your  calico  albums,  and  bind  all  the  leaves 
with  narrow  pink  tape  or  coloured  ribbons.  You  could  also  make  others  of  sheets 
of  stiff  brown  paper,  on  which  to  paste  little  pictures,  or  specimens  of  leaves  or 
flowers,  in  which  your  elder  sisters  might  give  you  a  lesson. 

In  suj^gesting  the  making  of  this  brown-paper  book,  I  must  tell  you  that  each 
leaf  should  be  folded  double  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  to  be  sewn  (at  the  back 
of  the  book),  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  thickness  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
folded  part  must  be  about  one  inch  in  depth.  I  must  also  explain  in  what  way  you 
may  find  such  an  album  of  the  most  agreeable  use  to  you,  and,  to  do  so  '.he  better, 
will  tell  you  a  stoiy. 

I  once  had  a  little  niece  in  my  charge,  who  for  a  considerable  time  was  deprived 
of  her  two  sisters'  companionship — they  were  ill  of  fever.  And  among  my  little 
devices  for  entertaining  her  was  a  competition  between  us  as  lo  which  of  us  could 
collect  the  greatest  number  of  leaves  in  the  hedges — not  one  duplicate  being 
admitted  amongst  them.  I  was  perfectly  amazed  myself  on  our  return  home,  to 
find  that  the  collection  each  had  made  was  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  varieties 
exhibited  so  great  and  beautiful.  We  were  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  arranging 
them,  and  had  we  pressed  and  mounted  them  likewise,  amusement  would  have 
been  provided  for  several  da}'.',  more  especially  had  they  been  classified.  But  this 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  little  girl  to  accomplish,  although  it  might  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  a  few  years  older. 

Still  writing  for  children  who  cannot  go  away  from  the  home  neighbourhood, 
and  supposing  that  marshy  meadow  lands  ^ire  within  an  easy  walk.  I  would  suggest 
their  search  for  rushes  for  the  purpose  of  basket-making.  Both  the  gathering  and 
the  niaking-up  are  work  which  little  fingers  may  easily  accomplish.  Take  out  a  pair 
of  strong,  round-pointed  scissors,  and  cut  some  long  rushes,  all  of  one  length,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  an  even  size,  one  end  as  the  other.  Make  a  firm  plait  of 
three,  and  fasten  the  ends  together  with  a  fine  piece  of  twine.  Then  take  a  set  of 
long  rushes,  and  pass  them  half-way  through  the  plait,  successively  and  very  regu- 
larly, and  when  the  whole  plait  (which  is  to  form  the  rim  of  the  basket)  has  been 
filled  with  rushes,  each  bent  down  in  the  middle  of  their  respective  lengths,  then 
draw  all  the  double  ends  together,  and  tie  the  cluster  firmly  by  winding  the  twine 
round  anil  round  them  at  about  an  inch  from  their  ends.  The  last  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  another  plait  of  three  rushes,  and  secure  it  on  either  side  of  the 
rim  of  the  basket,  to  form  a  handle.  This  accomplished,  you  have  a  receptacle  in 
which  to  carry  home  any  flowers  you  may  collect  in  the  course  of  your  rambles. 

I  may  now  take  a  hint  from  a  plan  adopted  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
used  to  teach  the  httle  princesses  to  work  the  various  stitches  in  embroidery  on 
tlie  cane-backed  and  seated  nursery  chairs.  On  these  you  may  employ  all  the 
coloured  skeins  of  woo)  that  yon  can  obtain,  and  learn  to  mark  in  'cross-stitch,'  and 
lo  make  samplers.  Mistakes  are  as  easily  cut  out  as  they  are  made,  and  no  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  ch.airs,  if  you  only  use  your  scissors  with  care. 

To  older  girls— whether  classed  among  those  who  make  summer  trips,  or  those 
restiicted  in  their  rambles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  home— I  may  give  a  hint  on 
the  subject  of  rapid  sketching,  ])aper-weight  painting,  Nature-prmting,  skeletonising 
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leaves,  gkss-shade  making,  collecting  for  the  '  Seashell  Mission,'  and  fossil  specimens 
for  a  cabinet  at  home.     Lastly,  holiday  wOrlt  for  the  elder  girls. 

With  reference  to  rapid  sketching,  I  know  that  many  have  had  little  leisure  for 
the  study  of  painting  or  the  use  of  the  pencil,  while  those  who  may  be  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  ore  afraid  of  sitting  long  in  the  open  air  in  our  uncertain  climate, 
and  of  standing  on  damp  grass  while  filling  in  all  the  last  touches,  shivering,  it  may 
be— 

'  With— heigho  I  the  wind  and  the  rain  1 ' 

Thus  the  great  object  of  painting  is  unattainable  to  them,  viz.,  the  production 
of  original  reminiscences  of  places  they  have  visited.  Perhaps  a  word  of  advice 
may  help  them  to  attain  their  object.  Instead  of  attempting  to  finish  as  you  pro- 
ceed, adopt  a  sort  of  '  shorthand  '  style.  Take  notes,  as  it  were,  of  the  tints,  to  be 
after\i-ards  added,  if  a  painting ;  make  accurate  skeleton  outlines  in  pencil,  and 
take  home  the  sketch,  to  be  filled  in  or  coloured  at  leisure.  I  make  my  outlines  in 
five  or  ten  minutes,  while  seated  in  a  carriage,  in  a  small  boat,  a  steam  packet,  or 
from  some  window  ;  and  there  is  no  fatigue  entailed,  no  cold  caught,  while  the 
points  of  view  thus  seized  en  passant  arc  invariLibly  new,  and  the  paths  taken  un* 
trodden  by  that  ever-busy  and  '  natural  enemy  '  of  the  artist,  the  photographer.  Of 
course,  were  you  an  experienced  painter,  I  should  not  give  you  the  foregoing  advice ; 
but,  all  the  same,  there  are  many  amongst  you  who  could  not  dare  to  purchase  the 
pleasure  of  completing  a  picture  out  of  doors  at  ihe  cost  of  a  dangerous  chill. 

Stone  paper-weight  painting  is  worth  the  notice  of  girls  who  know  something  of 
oil-colours.  When  at  the  seaside  collect  flattish  oval  pebbles,  and  when  washed 
they  will  take  the  paint  at  once.  But  even  if  only  attempted  in  water-colours,  the 
painting  may  be  accomplished  by  mixing  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  white  with  them. 
first,  lay  on  the  white  very  thickly  as  a  foundation ;  then  make  a  sketch  of  your 
picture,  and  after  that  use  your  colours.  Leave  the  paint  till  thoroughly  dry,  and 
then  begin  by  varnishing  the  back  of  the  stone  with  copal  varnish  ;  and  when  dry 
turn  it  and  varnish  the  painting  bsL 

What  is  called  '  Nature-printing '  might  also  afford  a  little  diversion.  It  is 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  doyleys,  and  for  this  oil-colours,  sold  in  tubes,  will 
be  required.  As  an  example,  for  the  representation  of  leaves,  take  a  tube  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  one  of  chrome  yellow.  Then  take  a  champagne  cork,  cover  the 
large  round  top  of  it  with  cotton-wool,  and  tie  a  piece  of  wash  leather  over  it 
Then  mix  a  little  of  the  two  above-named  colours  very  well  together ;  and,  having 
procured  the  desired  tint,  lake  a  real  leaf,  lay  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  paint  it 
with  the  colour  by  means  of  the  cork.  Then  turn  the  painted  face  of  the  leaf  on 
the  doyley,  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  over  it,  and  a  weight  on  the  top.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  the  pressing,  and  the  thickness  of  the  paint  to  be  laid  upon  the 
leaf  (so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  its  being  squeezed  out  beyond  the  oudine  of  the 
same),  must  be  lef^  to  your  own  discretion.  The  removal  of  the  leaf  from  the 
doyley  before  it  dries  and  sticks  upon  it,  will  demand  your  utmost  care.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  result  will  reward  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

The  skeletonising  of  seed  vessels,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which  may  be  effected  in 
summer  for  winter  bouquets,  to  be  mixed  in  with  pretty  grasses  and  immortelles,  is 
a  somewhat  troublesome  but  beautiful  art. 

The  making  of  glass  shades  for  vases  of  skeletonised  bouquets,  or  for  any  delicate 
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■pleasant  occupation  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It  is  easily  done 
of  glass  of  good  colour  at  any  glazier's,  and  supplying  him 
n  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  the  sides  and  lop  of  your 
!  pieces  are  cut  for  you,  and  the  sharp  comers  ground  off  a 
Brately  with  good  narrow  sarcenet  ribbon,  sewing  the  latter  at 
T  unite  all  together  securely  by  commencing  a  seam  at  one 
;  down  the  whole  length  to  the  one  opposite.  When  the  eight 
the  shade  ts  ready  for  use.  The  last  thing  is  to  have  a  groove 
a  stand,  or  do  it  yourself,  if  you  have  a  small  gouge,  and 
iviih  Brunswick  black. 

;  friends  as  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  coast  there  are  delighl- 

th  their  attention  may  be  directed.     In  some  places,  such  as 

Ijrnwall,  you  may  have  a  chance  of  giving  your  aid  to  the  Sea- 

I  Richmond  Terrace,  Clapham  Road,  Kennington,  S.W.     The 

children's  hospitals,  and  form  a  source  of  amusement 

|>  immured  within  their  walls.     No  matter  if  many  be  broken 

e  acceptable  to  them.     For  those  of  you  who  are  handy  with 

;  the  pretty  little  articles  which  even  the  common  scallop 

like.     Watch-pockets,  needle-books,  letter  or  card  racks  to  be 

Jill  work  or  button  bags,  with  nbbon  sides — all  these  are  easily 

Ishells  iast  named.     Of  course,  a  stout  darning-needle,  firmly 

I  made  red  hot,  will  be  needed  to  perforate  them  Liy  application 

:  holes  are  required  for  sewing  or  tying  them  with  ribbon. 

e  made  by  the  application  of  muriatic  acid. 

n  the  largest  quantities  at  Lyme  Regis,  where  the  late 
i  her  splendid  discoveries  of  fossil  animals  between  the 
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duties  arc  undertaken  at  'your  own  sweet  will,'  continue  your  work  io  these  new 
paths,  and  your  hours  of  relaxation  will  all  prove  the  luippier.  I  conclude  my 
suggestions  as  I  began  them.  To  ray  elder  girl  readers,  as  to  the  little  ones  whom 
I  first  addressed,  I  can  only  repeat  ray  assertion,  that  we  shall  all  find  the  highest 
description  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  those  recreations,  however  commonplace, 
which  are  productive  of  some  benefit  either  to  others  or  ourselves. 


IV.— A  WEEK'S  HOLIDAY  FOR  TEN  SHILLINGS. 

Br  Dora  Hopk. 

'  You  are  late  to-night,  my  lassie,'  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  as  her  daughter  entered  the 
room  at  nine  o'doclc  one  evening ;  'and  tired  too,  I  am  afraid,'  she  went  on,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  pale  face,  the  worn,  weary  loolc  of  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  evident  youth  of  the  girl. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  sultry,  oppressive  day  in  July,  one  of  those  days  on  which 
well-tOKlo  people  find  life  tolerable  only  by  lolling  on  couches  and  avoiding  any 
exertion ;  whilst  the  workers  of  the  community,  to  whom  laziness  is  impossible,  go 
about  their  business  weary  and  spiritless,  with  hardly  spare  strength  even  to  wish 
for  release.  Yet  if  a  vision  of  a  rocky  coast,  with  the  waves  breaking  gently  upon 
the  beach,  a  sofl  breeze  blowing,  and  the  sea  birds  crying  to  each  other  as  they 
circle  over  their  favourite  perches  on  the  cliffs — if  such  a  vision  comes  to  the  mind 
of  some  toiler  in  the  noise  and  dirt  and  closeness  of  a  city,  with  what  a  passionate 
longing  does  he  crave  for  a  breath,  just  one  breath,  of  the  sweet  fresh  air  of 
the  sea ! 

Poor  little  Jessie  Herbert  was  one  of  these  workers,  and  this  hot,  heavy  day 
had  been  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  for  she  had  been  bom  in  a  little  village 
within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  the  thought  of  the  fiesh  breezes  that  woukl  be  blowing 
over  her  old  home  had  been  haunting  her  all  day.  Her  father,  whose  business  had 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  move  into  the  town,  had  been  cut  off  by  sudden 
illness  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  very  slender  provision  for  his  ailing  wife  and 
two  daughters ;  but  the  girls  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  employment,  which, 
by  thrif^  care,  brought  in  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  invalid  mother, 
and  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  though,  as  Jessie  would  say, '  he  was  sometimes 
so  close  round  the  comer  that  they  could  hear  his  roaring.' 

Kate,  the  elder  girl,  earned  her  salary  hardly  by  taking  charge,  nominally  as 
nursery  governess,  of  a  large  family  of  unruly  children  ;  whilst  Jessie  fared  in  some 
ways  better  as  saleswoman  in  a  large  business  near  home.  But  she  was  not  very 
Strong,  and  sometimes,  when  she  turned  towards  their  modest  lodgings  at  night,  she 
was  almost  unbearably  tired.  On  this  evening,  in  particular,  after  a  very  busy  day, 
the  sultriness  of  the  air  was  quite  too  much  for  her,  and  as  she  toiled  up  the  stairs 
to  their  sitting-room  she  thought  to  herself  that  no  pleasure  could  be  found  in  a  life 
of  such  drudgery  as  hers.  Her  look  of  weariness  was  so  evident  that  Mrs.  Herbert 
could  not  fail  to  remark  it  when  she  entered  the  room. 

'Tired?     Yes,  I  am,  mother;   it  has  been  dose  enough  to  stifle  one,  even 
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Ided  hands,  and  I  have  been  running  about  incessantly  in  that 
h  a  ceaseless  stream  of  customers,  and  it's  more  than  human 
She  threw  off  her  bonnet  as  she  spoke,  and  pushed  back  her 
;he  answereti  her  mother,  a  gentle,  sweet-looking  woman,  almost 
ch  by  a  spinal  disease. 

have  managed   to  stand  it,  dear,'  said    Mrs.  Herbert,  as  she 
11  was  comfortable  for  her  daughter  at  the  little  supper-table 
r  coming.     '  Then  are  you  more  busy  than  usual  ? ' 
nother,  it  does  seem  hard :  the  shop  is  crammed  with  people 
le  seaside  and  the  country,  spades  and  buckets  for  the  children 
;  shady  hats  for  country  lanes,  and  bathing  dresses  and  sketch- 
is  starting  off  somewhere  out  of  this  hateful  town,  though  they 
;uries  at  home,  and  don't  want  a  change ;  and  it  is  only  we  who 
year  round  who  can't  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.     Oh,  it  is  cruel, 
child  burst  into  a  storm  of  weeping,  and,  leaving  her  unfinished 
;lt  at  her  mother's  side  to  bury  her  face  in  the  sofa  cushions, 
ear,  don't  give  way  like  this  \  you  are  tired  and  worn  out,  and 
ler  has  upset  you.     Vou  forget  that  your  own  week's  holiday  ia 
I  fortnight  tOKlay,  and  then  you  will  have  such  a  nice  rest,  like 
pu  have  been  waiting  on  so  patiently  all  these  months.' 
lut,  mother,  and  I  don't  want  a  rest,  I  only  want  some  fresh  air, 
country,'  Jessie  answered  impatiently,  when  she  had   choked 
Vhat  is  the  good  of  a  week's  holiday  when  you  can't  afford  to  go 
hate  my  holidays." 
,  we  can't  spare  the  money  to  go  away  altogether  as  we  used  to 
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equal  to  it,  and  the  getting  you  all  ready  and  starting  you  off  will  be  such  a  pleasure, 
and  then  hearing  your  accounts,  and  seeing  the  treasures  you  have  collected  on 
your  return — why,  it  will  do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  be  nearly  as  good  as 
going  too.' 

'  And  then,  mother,  the  expense,  for  it  will  cost  us  something,  you  know,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  save  anything  extra  this  quarter.' 

'  I  think  ten  shillings  will  more  than  cover  the  expense,  and  I  have  collected 
that  much,  laying  by  a  trifle  every  week  for  the  last  few  months,  though  sometimes 
it  was  only  three  or  four  pence.' 

'  Oh,  mother,  how  clever  you  have  been  1  I  am  sure  I  thought  we  scraped  and 
saved  every  farthing  as  it  was.  Then  we  really  can  start  off  on  Monday  for  our  first 
expedition ;  we  must  all  wish  our  hardest  for  fine  weather.' 

Accordingly  Monday  rose  clear  and  bright — the  perfection  of  a  summer  day. 
The  plan  (or  the  first  day  was  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  distant 
some  ten  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  order  to  economise  both  time 
and  strength,  they  decided  not  to  walk  through  the  unattractive  streets  of  the  town  ; 
so  the  party,  consisting  of  Jessie  and  Kate  Herbert  and  two  friends,  took  omnibus 
to  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  main  lines.  By  going  only  as  far  as  the  second 
Station  on  this  line  they  escaped  the  suburbs,  but  had  still  five  miles  to  walk 
through  'real  country'  to  their  destination.  As  the  excursion  was  to  have  the 
nature  of  a  picnic,  the  provisions  for  an  out-of-door  dinner  were  divided  amongsi 
the  party.  Kate  carried  a  basket  of  sandwiches,  done  up  in  separate  packages,  one 
for  each  person.  They  were  made,  if  the  truth  be  told,  of  various  ingredients- 
scraps  of  beef  and  mutton  otf  the  bones  of  the  last  two  little  joints,  with  a  fragment 
or  two  of  cold  bacon,  all  minced  together,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Then,  as  the  supply  of  meat  ran  short,  a  few  were  made  of  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs 
laid  between  bread  and  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper ;  and,  lastly,  some  were  made 
with  a  thin  spread  of  potted  bloater,  the  contents  of  a  tin  which  cost  fourpence- 
halfpenny. 

For  a  second  course,  another  girl  carried  a  basket  with  a  pot  of  marmalade, 
spoons,  and  half  a  loaf  cut  in  slices  for  convenience,  but  packed  in  its  original 
shape.  A  third  had  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  cup,  whilst  to  the  share  of  a  fourth  fell 
a  large  old  shawl,  to  spread  on  the  grass,  which  was  damp  from  recent  rain. 

The  walk  along  open,  breezy  roads  and  wooded  lanes  was  delightful,  and  the 
unaccustomed  feeling  that  their  time  was  their  own,  to  do  whatever  they  liked  with, 
added  to  the  charm  of  sauntering  leisurely  along.  So  much  time  did  they  spend  on 
the  way  that,  though  they  had  started  early,  it  was  mid-day  before  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  and  their  appetites  being  sharpened  by  their  unwonted  exercise, 
they  selected  a  shady  spot,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  castle  was  obtained,  and 
sat  down  to  enjoy  their  simple  fare.  When  all  was  finished,  Kate,  who  was 
something  of  an  artist,  or  at  any  rate  had  an  artisf  s  eye  for  beauty,  started  up,  and, 
collecting  all  the  fragments  of  paper  and  other  relics  of  the  feast,  deposited  them  in 
a  hole  she  dug  with  great  energy  with  the  point  of  her  sunshade,  fortunately  an 
old  one. 

'You  may  laugh,  girls,'  she  said,  'but  it  is  a  shame  to  spoil  the  whole  look  of  a 
lovely  place  like  this  by  leaving  about  pieces  of  honid,  greasy  paper,  empty  boitles, 
and  suchlike  disfigurements ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  always  try  to  clear  up  a  little 
after  a  feast  like  this.     Now  suppose,  before  we  explore  the  ruins,  we  remain  where 
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imparted  new  life,  or  rather  revived  the  strong  young  vitality,  which  had  drooped 
from  long  imprisonment  in  the  city. 

'You  have  not  told  us  what  the  plan  for  to-day  is,  yet,'  said  one  of  the  visitors. 

'  Ob,  train  to  Ashton,  and  then  stroll  across  the  fields  to  the  woods,  and  get 
Aings,  you  know.' 

'  I  have  made  you  some  little  meat  pies  to  take,  as  a  change  from  yesterday,' 
said  Mrs.  Herbert ;  '  which,  with  some  fruit  you  can  buy  at  one  of  the  cottages, 
I  thought  would  be  enough  for  your  dinner;  and  then  there  are  these  buns  I  made 
for  you  to  eat  whenever  you  felt  inclined.' 

The  meat  pies  were  little  paste  turnovers,  filled  with  pieces  of  meat  cut  small, 
and  flavoured  with  onion  and  herbs,  and  as  little  gravy  as  possible. 

'  And  we  are  going  to  get  tea  at  a  cottage,  too,'  chimed  in  Kate  ;  '  take  our  own 
tea  and  sugar,  and  jam  or  butter,  and  buy  a  loaf  somewhere  (there  is  sure  to  be 
a  little  shop  of  some  kind  where  they  sell  bread),  and  then  we  can  get  some  friendly 
woman  to  make  our  tea  for  us  in  her  nice  brown  pot  We  had  better  make  haste 
and  start,  so  as  to  get  through  the  unpleasant  town  part  of  our  day,  and  then  we 
need  not  hurry  afterwards.' 

Each  one  had  her  portion  of  the  general  baggage  to  cany,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  but  the  baskets  were  larger,  to  allow  of  room  to  bring  home  any  flowers,  moss, 
or  other  objects  which  Jessie  had  classed  under  the  general  head  of '  things.'  She 
herself,  carried,  in  addition,  an  empty  wide-necked  bottle  and  a  little  long-handled 
net,  besides  a  strong  knife  and  a  trowel. 

'  For  my  part,  I  am  going  to  have  a  ^od  botanic,  naturalistic,  entomologic  day 
to-day,'  she  explained,  on  being  questioned  as  to  all  these  implements.  '  I  ain 
going  to  poke  about  in  a  pond  with  my  bottle  and  net  to  catch  a  tadpole,  or  a 
minnow,  or  something  of  the  sort,  for  little  Tom  downstairs.' 

'  Who  may  Utile  Tom  Downstairs  be  ?'  asked  Kate. 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  you  did  not  know  him.  Downstairs  is  not  his  surname,  but  I 
mean  that  be  resides  in  the  suite  of  apartments  below  our  own,'  Jessie  explained, 
with  an  air  of  wounded  dignity.  '  He  is  a  cripple,  and  quite  helpless,  and  rather  a 
chum  of  mine,  if  you  will  excuse  the  vulgarity,  and  he  has  lately  set  up  an  aquarium — 
at  least,  he  has  a  basin  with  two  sprigs  of  watercress  in  it,  and  a  sweet  shrimpy  little 
thing  that  came  to  table  in  their  drinking  water  one  day.  Don't  be  nervous,  Kate, 
cur  own  is  always  well  filtered  I  I  promised  to  get  him  some  real  water-weed,  and 
a  companion  for  the  shrimp,  if  possible ;  he  is  afraid  it  will  feel  dull  alone,  and  that 
accounts  for  my  fishing  apparatus.' 

'  1  am  afraid  you  wilt  not  find  a  tadpole  to-day ;  they  have  all  grown  up  into 
middle-aged  frogs  by  this  time,  and  I  don't  think  one  of  lAem  would  prove  at  all 
companionable  to  the  shnmp,  though  a  minnow  might  make  himself  very  sociable 
and  pleasant.  I  will  help  you  fish,  if  you  like,  Jessie,  for  I  used  to  know  a  little 
about  pond  life  in  our  old  country  days,  and  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  names  of  a 
few  things,'  said  Bessie,  a  friend,  who,  like  the  Herbert  girls,  had  been  brought  up 
in  comparative  luxury;  but,  her  father  having  failed  in  business,  she  had  been 
forced  to  work  hard  for  her  own  living,  and  was  delighted  to  join  in  the  make- 
believe  summer  holidays. 

Having  started  in  good  time,  it  was  still  early  when  the  party  found  themselves 
far  from  all  traces  of  town.  They  soon  left  the  broad,  white,  dusty  road,  and  took 
the  path  across  the  fields,  which  led,  somewhat  circuitously,  it  is  true,  over  stiles  and 
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e  awkward  ditches,  to  the  woods  for  which  they  were  bound, 
tch  banks  offered  many  treasures  to  those  who  cared  to  stay 
aid  flowers,  lichens,  and  moss  of  many  kinds.     One  of  the 
ihe  intention  of  collecting  as  many  different  varieties  of  moss 
challenged  a  friend  to  find  as  many  different  ferns.     The 

:n,'  said  the  fern  hunter,  emerging  scratcheii  and  toiizled,  but 
of  bramble  and  bracken,  which  had  half  concealed  a  coveied 

not  a  fern,  you  know,'  said  the  moss-co!lector,  scornfully, 
ke  one.     I  wonder  at  you,  Mabel.' 

fum,  though,  as  you  say,  it  does  not  look  like  it  It  is  rather 
brown  patches,  the  spores,  on  the  back  is  a  sure  mark  that  it 
1  must  look  to  your  laurels,  or  rather  to  your  mosses,  for  I  am 

oon  reached,  and  the  girls  revelled  in  the  cool  shade,  with 
"sunlight  falling  here  and  there,  and  in  the  stillness,  unbroken 
the  birds,  and  the  soft  hum  of  insects,  which  was  sometimes 
eat  clumsy  bee  came  lumbering  past  within  an  inch  of  their 
\\y  of  the  glorious  time  he  had   been  having  amongst  the 
nd  then  a  squirrel  was  spied,  at  the  foot  of  its  home  tree, 
as  if  unable  to  believe  the  evidence  of  its  own  eyes,  and  then 
.gilt  to  its  vantage  ground,  high  among  the  branches.     The 
inder  foot,  and  softer  than  any  carpet,  and  the  fallen  leaves 
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their  expectations,  finding  living  creatures  in  bewildering  variety.  Beetles,  merrily 
spinning  round  and  paddling  themselves  along  with  their  oar-like  feet,  and  others 
darting  ceaselessly  to  and  fro,  quick  as  thought,  and  snails  and  periwinkles,  as  Jessie 
persisted  in  calling  them,  clinging  fast  to  the  brajiches  of  weed.  Jessie  soon  had 
her  bottle  full,  when  she  was  struck  with  remorse  at  the  cruelty  of  taking  the  happy 
things  from  their  freedom  to  a  state  of  miseiy,  and  probable  speedy  death. 

'  Why,  Bessie,  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  live  in  a  close  cramped  town 
lodging,  when  you  have  been  used  to  the  country;  and  fancy  these  Utile  creatures, 
who  have  lived  ail  their  days  in  this  glorious  pond,  being  doomed  to  a  life  in  little 
Tom's  basin.     No,  it  is  too  cruel ;  I  wish  I  had  not  promised.' 

Bessie  ceased  chasing  a  lively  little  fish  she  had  determined  to  secure,  the  more 
resolutely  owing  to  its  equally  firm  determination  not  to  be  caught.  She  stood  up, 
and  straightened  herself  after  the  cramped  stooping  position  she  had  occupied,  and 
considered  the  matter.  At  length  she  said,  'The  point  is.  Which  is  of  the  most 
importance,  the  happiness  of  these  litde  vermin,  or  of  the  crippled  boy  ?  I  vote  for 
litdc  Tom,  so  here  goes.     I'll  have  that  minnow  yet' 

'  Stop  a  minute,  Bessie,'  cried  Jessie,  with  a  puzzled  face,  '  I  can't  see  it  yet ;  we 
have  no  right  to  spoil  the  existence  even  of  a  grub ;  they  are  as  good  as  we  are.' 

'  Thanks ;  I  feel  myself  superior  to  a  periwinkle." 

'But  they  have  as  much  right  to  live  as  we  have;  their  life  is  not  ours  to  take 
away  at  our  pleasure.  Well,  as  I  have  promised,  I  must  take  him  something,  or  he 
will  be  so  bitterly  disappomted,  so  he  shall  have  a  snail  or  two,  and  some  of  these 
tiny  creatures  ;  they  will  not  feel  the  smallness  of  their  prison  so  much  as  the  larger 
and  livelier  ones.  Am!  I  will  take  a  good  deal  of  this  pretty  water  plant,  and 
explain  about  the  other  things,  and  get  him  to  see  the  matter  as  I  do.' 

So  saying,  Jessie  slowly  poured  back  most  of  her  hardly -captured  specimens, 
and  felt  considerably  easier  in  her  mind  as  she  watched  the  frantic  speed  and 
delight  with  which  they  renewed  their  gyrations  the  moment  they  were  restored  to 
their  native  haunt 

After  filling  their  baskets  with  flowers  and  ferns  and  ivy,  the  girls  started  on 
their  return  journey,  taking  a  different  path  from  that  by  which  they  had  come.  At 
tea-time  they  found  themselves  within  hail  of  a  neat,  pretty  cottage,  whose  mistress 
pleasantly  agreed  to  let  them  take  tea  in  her  garden,  and  they  all  helped  to  carry 
out  her  little  table  and  cups  and  saucers,  while  she  made  their  tea,  as  Kate  had 
prophesied,  in  a  comfortable  brown  teapot 

Then,  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  they  turned  on  to  the  high  road 
towards  tiie  railway  station ;  and  so  ended  the  second  day's  holiday. 

Wednesday  morning  rose  dull  and  showery,  and,  as  the  weather  prophets  foretold 
increasing  rain  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  holiday-makers  resolved  to  consider  this  the 
one  wet  day  for  which  they  had  calculated  in  their  plans. 

They  had  never  before  had  time  or  inclination  to  inspect  all  the  curiosities  of 
their  own  town,  for  are  we  not  all  prone  to  overlook  the  beauties  which  lie  close  at 
hand  ?  Therefore  Mrs.  Herbert  had  suggested  that,  if  a  wet  day  should  come,  the 
girls  should  spend  it  in  seeing  the  places  of  interest  near  home.  There  was  a  fine 
old  church  not  far  distant,  which  could  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  applying  for  the 
keys  at  a  neighbouring  shop,  but  none  of  the  girls  had  seen  it,  and,  making  this  the 
first  in  tbeii  round,  they  were  charmed  both  at  the  beauty  of  the  building  itself  and 
the  quaintness  of  some  of  the  monuments  and  inscriptions. 
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1,  the  part  of  country  cousins,  and  no  mistake,'  laughed  Jessie, 
0  the  museum,  which  was  next  on  their  list 
led  Kate  sensibly,  'we  are  bent  on  enjoying  ourselves,  and  not 
r  people.' 

)ut  continued  their  tour,  after  a  short  rest,  in  the 
I  day's  end  even  Jessie  acknowledged  that  it  was  possible  to 
'  I  never  felt  the  least  desire  to  go  to  a  museum  before,' 
1  fact,  1  have  always  avoided  them  like  the  plague.  But 
I  interesting,  and  I  am  not  half  so  tired  as  I  expected.' 

I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  did  not  feel  obliged  to  look  at 

■^ted  in,'  said  Mrs.  Herbert    '  The  reason  why  many  people 

Ko  tiring  and  dull  is  that  they  make  up  their  minds  that  they 

■  the  museum,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  half  enough  time 

Ito  rush  from  one  room  to  another  witiiout  inspecting  any  of 

r  telling  in  detail  of  the  doings  of  each  day  of  this  golden 
e  rjin  having  cleared  away,  the  party  walked  out  to  some 
town,  where  the  mansion  and  grounds  were,  through  the 
iner,  thrown  opcii  to  the  respectable  public  one  day  a  week 
|nths. 

y  .said  that  Jessie  should  have  her  taste  for  fresh  air  gratified, 
■  ■  "  1  walking  distance  of  a  higli  hill,  from  the  top  of  which, 
[,  one  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  gleaming  in  the 
"  s  of  a  Roman  encampment  on  the  hill,  too. 


OUR  SUMMER  HOUDAY. 


By  One  Who  Keeps  House  on  ^£950  a  Yeak. 

Numerous  are  the  suggestions  for  our  summer  holiday;  well  are  the/rd  and  eon.  of 
different  places  discussed  before  we  decide  where  it  is  to  be  spent ;  and  so  much  is 
it  the  event  of  the  year  to  us,  that  no  sooner  is  one  trip  over  than  we  begin  to  talk 
of  where  we  shall  go  and  what  we  shall  do  the  next  year.  We  all  know  that  for  us 
there  would  be  no  enjoyment  in  going  to  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  in  its  season, 
where  one  must  pay  exorbitantly  for  food  and  accommodation  that  is,  as  a  rule, 
indifferent,  to  say  the  best  of  it ;  so  we  either  go  to  an  inland  place,  or  else  to  the 
seaside  when  the  season  is  over  and  charges  are  more  moderate.  Fresh  air  and  pretty 
country  walks  being  our  object,  and  not  caring  for  society  beyond  our  own  party 
while  we  are  away,  this  really  suits  us  much  better  than  being  in  a  crowded  place. 

This  year  we  were  undecided  between  Malvern  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buxton,  but  eventually  chose  the  latter,  and  have  returned  home  more  than  satisfied 
with  our  visit 

One  can  start  for  Buxton  by  the  London  and  Notth-Western  Railway  or  by  the 
Midland.  We  decided  to  go  by  the  Midland,  as  that  line  traverses  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  Peak  district  We  took  three  third  class  tourists' 
tickets ;  they  were  twenty-four  shillings  each,  available  for  return  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  allowed  us  to  break  our  journey  at  Madock,  Miller's  Dale,  and  some 
other  places  if  we  wished. 

Before  starting  we  had  to  consider  ways  and  means.  There  was  the  twelve 
pounds  set  aside  for  the  purpose  :  then  I  calculated  that  the  housekeeping  expenses 
at  home  during  our  absence  would  be  at  least  thirty  shillings  a  week  less,  especially 
as  I  had  given  our  younger  servant  permission  to  go  home  for  a  fortnight's  holiday 
while  we  were  away.  Thus,  by  arranging  to  take  a  three  weeks'  holiday,  we  should 
have  ;^i6  loi.  to  spend  for  it  We  thought  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
us,  as  there  were  several  excursions  to  be  made,  to  go  for  three  weeks  than  to  make 
^18  serve  us  for  a  month's  visit 

We  reside  near  enough  to  a  Midland  station  to  get  our  luggage  conveyed 
without  taking  a  cab.  Of  course  we  did  not  take  much  with  us,  but  I  took  a  small 
hamper  of  groceries.  I  bad  in  it  one  and  a  half  pound  of  tea,  one  pound  of 
ground  coffee,  three  pounds  of  candles,  some  soap,  a  little  sauce  for  cold  meat  or 
fish,  cayenne,  mustard  and  pepper,  a  knuckle  of  ham  ready  boiled  for  our  teas  when 
we  arrived,  and  a  home-made  soda-cake,  with  some  other  little  things.  All  these 
were,  of  course,  paid  for  out  of '  our  holiday  funds.' 

We  left  London  a  little  after  ten  on  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure.  We  took  a 
few  sandwiches  and  biscuits  with  us,  so  as  to  be  free,  on  our  arrival,  to  look  for 
rooms.  We  reached  Buxton  at  2.15,  placed  our  luggage  in  the  parcels  ofhce,  and 
proceeded  to  look  for  apartments.  In  doing  this  in  a  strange  place  I  always  let  one 
thing  guide  me  :  if  possible,  I  go  up  hiU.  So  at  Buxton  we  went  to  the  higher  part ; 
near  the  gardens  were  rooms  much  beyond  our  means ;  however,  we  continued  our 
walk  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  found  in  a  new  house  some  very  clean. 
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i,  a  dining-room  and  two  bedrooms.     For  these  we  agreed  to 
lings  a  week  ;  this  rent  includeil  bootcleaning  and  kitchen  fire. 

I  middle  of  the  day,  and  having  meat  teas. 

J  we  got  a  porter  to  fetch  our  laggage  from  the  station,  and  by 

Inpacked  our  hamper,  and  sent  for  bread,  butter,  e^s,  milk. 

Ire  quite  prepared  to  do  full  justice  to  our  tea.  eggs,  and  ham. 

lid  took  a  family  ticket  for  the  Gardens  to  last  us  during  our 

Jood  music  there  twice  a  day,  and  the  concerts  are  held  in  the 

IS,  we  knew  we  should  spend  much  of  our  time  there. 

t  to  the  market  directly  after  breakf.ist,  frequently  carrying 

■  ith  us  to  the  lodgings.     On  the  whole,  though  the  Buxton 

did  not  find  thines  dearer  than  in  London :  milk,  eggs,  and 

,  but  meat  and  fish  are  more  expensive. 

[shed,  we  took  our  books  or  work  to  the  Gardens,  and  sat  there 

■iiiing  to  the  band.  In  the  afternoon  we  generally  went  for  a 

a  drive  ;  there  are  a  j;reat  manv  wagonettes  starting  every 

i  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  occasionally  we  went  in 

|)ften,  as  they  were  so  crowded.     We  returned  to  our  tea  about 

n  to  the  Gardens  to  hear  a  little  more  music  ;  thus  our  time 

intly.     After  we  had  been  a  few  days  at  Buxton,  we  found 

■aying  in    the  same  house  would  be  glad  to   join  us  in  any 

Tcre  a  party  of  four  and  we  of  three,  it  made  quite  enough  to 

■"e  found  this  arrangement  less  expensive  and  much  more 

:  pu'ilic  conveyances,  especially  as  we  could  choose  our 
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whence  one  hears  the  water  rushing  into  the  (said  to  be)  bottomless  abyss.  From 
Castleton  the  Blue  John  Mine  is  also  visited ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  cavern. 
We  also  went  to  Dovedale ;  we  toolc  our  luncheons  with  us,  and  had  a  most 
delightful  little  picnic,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  Dale. 
Besides  these  longer  excursions,  we  had  most  charming  walks — one  to  the  '  Lovers' 
Leap,'  with  its  romantic  story  telling  how  a  youth,  having  courted  a  maiden  and 
failed  to  gain  her  parents'  consent  to  their  union,  met  her;  they  mounted  his 
horse  together  and  rode  away,  quickly  pursued  by  the  lady's  parents ;  he  made  his 
trusty  steed  lejp  over  the  yawning  chasm  that  divided  the  rock;  the  pursuers  feared 
to  follow,  so  the  lover  won  his  bride. 

Then  there  was  the  walk  round  the  Duke's  Drive,  and  to  Solomon's  Temple, 
Poole's  Hole,  Black  Wood,  Monsal  Dale,  and  other  places.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  the  three  weeks  we  were  away  we  always  found  plenty  to  do  and  to  interest  us; 
EO  many  places,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  have  stories  attached  to  them ;  and, 
however  ridiculous  a  story  or  legend  may  be,  I  think  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  one  feels  in  a  place. 

The  commissariat  was,  of  course,  my  department ;  it  is  so  different  in  apartments 
to  what  it  is  in  a  house  that  it  requires  a  little  consideration.  The  housekeeper  has 
certainly  one  advantage  to  put  against  the  indifferent  cooking  that  she  almost 
always  has  to  contend  with  :  that  is,  improved  appetites  (thanks  to  the  country  air) 
of  those  for  whom  she  has  to  cater ;  indeed,  when  we  are  out  all  day,  we  seem 
capable  of  enjoying  most  things.  I  found  that  our  landlady's  capabilities  did  not 
go  beyond  roasting  or  boiling.  However,  this  is  really  a  good  deal,  and  when  I 
know  what  to  expect  I  can  arrange  accordingly. 

Of  course  we  lived  plainly.  The  following  list  of  what  I  provided  the  first  week 
will  give  some  idea  of  how  plainly. 

tf'ft/Bcri/aj'. ^Breakfast — Cold  ham  and  boiled  eggs.  Dinner — Best  end  of  neck 
of  mutton  roasted,  French  beans,  potatoes,  stewed  fruit  Tea — Cold  ham,  lettuce 
and  marmalade. 

Thursday. — Breakfast— Cold  ham,  eggs,  watercress.  Dinner — Pint  tin  of  mock 
turtle  soup,  with  water  added  to  it,  cold  mutton,  lettuce,  potatoes,  Bondon  cheese. 
Tea — Remainder  of  ham,  and  dish  of  stewed  fruit 

Friday. — Breakfast — Fresh  herrings  and  marmalade.  Dinner — Roast  fowl,  with 
reminder  of  soup  from  day  before,  strained  for  gravy,  vegetable  marrow,  potatoes, 
boiled  rice,  and  stewed  fruit     Tea — Eggs,  sardines,  and  fruit 

Ar/ur./at'-^Brealtfast— Esgs,  sardines,  and  watercress.  Dinner — Roast  shoulder 
of  lamb,  mint  sauce,  baked  tomatoes,  potatoes,  baked  tapioca  pudding.  Tea — 
Potted  meat,  sardines,  and  fruit 

Sunday  (no  cooking). — Breakfast— Potted  meat,  watercress,  and  fruit  Dinner 
—Cold  lamb,  lettuces,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  com  flour  blancmange  and  stewed 
fruit,  Bondon  cheese.  Tea — Cold  lamb,  and  remains  of  finiit  and  blancmange  from 
dinner. 

Monday. — Breakfast — Potted  meat  and  eggs.  Dinner — Piece  of  top  of  ribs 
of  beef  roasted,  cabbage  and  potatoes,  baked  cui.ard  pudding.  Tea— Eggs,  lettuce, 
and  fruit 

Tuesday. — Breakfast— A  broiled  fish  and  eggs.  Out  for  the  day.  Took  beef 
and  hard-boiled  egg  sandwiches  and  some  cakes  with  us.  On  our  return  we  had 
cold  beef,  salad,  and  stewed  firuit 

o  a 
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Buxton  dressed  pretty  well ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  mnch  signifies  what  insterial  one 
wears,  so  long  as  the  colour  is  suitable  and  the  dress  well  made  and  well  put  on.  I 
would  much  rather  wear  a  well-made  linsey-woolsey  than  a  badly  made  silk  or 
satin,  and  should,  too,  feel  much  better  dressed  in  the  well-setting  dress. 

When  from  home,  if  we  haTc  a  young  girl  to  wait  on  us,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
I  always  (unless  she  is  really  negligent)  give  her  a  shilling  each  week  when  I  pay  my 
bill ;  it  stimulates  attention  wonderfully,  and  is,  I  find,  much  better  than  giving  a 
present  when  one  is  leaving  and  wants  no  more  attendance. 

I  often  feel  very  sorry  for  lodging-house  servants.  Their  mistresses  are 
generally  too  poor  to  pay  them  much,  so  they  jKulially  depend  on  gratuities  from 
lodgers ;  sometimes  they  are  remembered,  sometimes  not,  I  can  quite  understand 
that  when  a  girl  has  been  doing  her  best  she  must  feel  anxious  to  know  if  she  will 
get  a  little  present  '  after  the  luggage  is  down.'  1  think  my  way  keeps  them  up  to 
their  work  better,  as  they  feel  secure  of  their  reward. 

The  girl  who  wailed  on  us  at  Buxton  was  receiving  eighteenpence  a  week  as 
wages,  and,  of  course,  she  had  to  find  her  own  clothes.  On  leaving  we  gave  her 
ei^tecnpence  and  some  warm  boots,  etc,  that  were  no  longer  fit  for  town  wear. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  she  was  hoping  we  should  come  again  next  year. 

On  the  day  of  our  return  home  we  left  Buxton  at  8.50  in  the  morning,  and  went 
as  far  as  Madock.  We  arrived  there  at  9.50  a.m.,  left  our  luggage  at  the  stadon, 
and  went  to  see  as  much  of  Matlock  as  we  could  in  a  day.  We  wished  we  could 
have  spent  a  few  days  there.  The  country  is  lovely,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood— indeed,  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  are  both  nearer 
Matlock  than  Buxton ;  but  the  air  of  Buxton  is  more  bracing,  and  so  suited  us 
better.  Unfortunately,  small  incomes  do  not  admit  of  a  party  of  three  changing 
their  headquarters  often.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Matlock,  and  left  by  the 
5.40  train  for  London,  and  in  litt'e  more  than  four  hours  found  ourselves  at  home 
again,  afta  what  had  been  to  us  all  a  most  enjoyable  holiday. 


VL— A  NOVEL   HOLIDAY. 

A  Real  Experience, 

In  this  age,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  which  is  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  to 
be  a  love  of  variety  and  change,  when  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  have  '  rages ' 
for  amusements  and  crazes  for  new  inventions,  when  tile  painting  is  followed  by 
crystoleum  painting,  and  that  again  after  a  few  months  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  when  the  streets  during  one  week  are  crowded  with  boys  on  stilts,  and  the 
next  by  boys  with  whip-tops — one  is  doing  a  kindness  to  one's  fel1ow<reatures  if 
one  can  give  them  information  concerning  any  new  and  pleasant  experience  which 
one  has  passed  through,  and  which  they  too,  at  least  some  among  diem,  may  pass 
through  also,  if  they  wilL 

Perhaps  there  ts  nothing  which  a  girl  feels  to  be  so  enjoyable  as,  for  a  lime, 
altering  her  ordinary  mode  of  life  and  her  ordinary  sunoundings;  the  more 
complete  the  change,  the  pleasanter  it  is.  It  must  be  only  for  a  time,  however. 
Very  soon  the  desire  for  what  one  has  been  bom  and  bred  to,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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;hnrmed  to  leave  his  little  house  for  a  visit  to  a  large  one. 

e  luxury,  and  comfort  of  the  servants'  hall  is  deliciousj  but 

Jid  the  little  cottage  is  the  only  homelike  and  thoroughly 

I  the  old  story  which  Tennyson  has  told  us  in  the  '  Lord  of 

way,  to  those  who  are  habitually  waited  upon,  whose  work 

I  than  of  the  hand,  there  is  a.  great  delight  in  trying  what 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  hearing  the 

'  e  this  account  of  a  week  in  a  cottage. 

If  June  thai  the  idea  was  first  started  that  four  of  us  girb 

s  away  on  a  holiday,  and  should  live  there 

Bttiing  for  ourselves,  and  keeping  the  place  clean  without  any 

Btuch  amusement  was  expressed  by  our  friends  and  relatives 

Hre  going  to  play,  for  we  all  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 

d  to  do  our  work  thoroughly  well.     It  was  an  intensely  hot 

ed  at  our  destination,  and  in  my  mind,  at  any  rale,  there 

:ourse  I  would  not  have  expressed  on  any  account — that  it 

c  my  fate  to  cook  the  dinner.     We  had  not  abandoned,  you 

the  matter  of  dining  late,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

mistake,  for  the  amount  of  washing  up  which  dinner 

laid  busy  until  far  on  into  the  evening.     The  cottage 

§hen  we  reached  it^it  was  one  of  the  more  modem  kind — . 

1,  with  pretty  lattice  windows,  and  the  rooms  were  large 

1  close  to  a  lane,  but  hardly  visible  from  it— away  from 

n  fields,  so  that  neither  our  appearance  nor  our 
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caodles  had  to  be  found.  Then  the  dinner  table  was  laid  in  the  kitchen,  for  we 
kept  the  parlour  for  visitors,  and  wc  sat  down,  the  cook  for  the  day  taking  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  the  kitchenniaid  clearing  away  after  the  courses,  and  carrying  off 
the  plates  and  dishes  to  the  scullery.  The  best  of  the  cooks  could  make  excellent 
soup,  and  under  her  direction  we  made  several  different  kinds,  and  learnt  a  good 
deal  We  went  in  for  small  dishes  rather  than  joints,  parily  because  they  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  showing  our  powers  in  the  cooking  way,  and  gave  us  more  variety ; 
moreover,  in  such  hot  weather  we  preferred  salmon  mayonnaise,  salads,  and  cold 
dishes  of  all  sorts.  I  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  mayonnaise  sauce,  and, 
though  I  found  it  sufficiently  easy  to  learn  how  to  make  it,  it  was  extremely 
wearisome,  and  the  more  I  see  and  know  of  cooking,  the  greater  is  my  surprise  at, 
and  admiration  of,  the  patience  of  cooks.  We  had  very  little  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  puddings,  for  it  was  a  time  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  fruit,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  cherries,  and  of  these  we  never  got  tired.  We  were  very  proud 
of  having  no  absolute  failures  in  couking.  I  don't  think  much  food  was  wasted  or 
thrown  away.  On  one  occasion,  certainly,  when  we  made  our  first  batch  of  bread, 
the  result  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  There  was  something 
wrong  with  the  yeast,  and,  moreover,  I  grieve  to  state  that  I  had  the  caie  of  it 
in  the  oven  while  cook  was  out,  and  I  was  so  busy  shelling  peas  and  talking  under 
the  verandah,  that  I  left  it  in  an  hour  too  long.  One  misfortune  did  certainly 
be^  us,  which  might  have  proved  serious.  There  was  a  fifth  inhabitant  of  the 
cottage,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned  before — a  big  collie,  who  was  not  much 
assistance  to  us  in  our  work — except  in  eating  up  the  scraps,  but  was  a  protection  to 
us,  as  far  as  we  needed  any,  and  was  allowed  to  roam  about  at  night  as  he  chose. 
It  happened  one  evening  that  we  had  lamb  for  dinner,  rather  a  large  joint,  for  there 
were  some  visitors  who  came  to  inspect  us  in  our  new  quarters,  and  the  remamder 
of  the  meat  was  carefully  put  away  by  the  cook  in  the  larder,  with  a  view  to 
luncheon  the  next  day  ;  in  fact,  we  depended  upon  this  joint  for  our  midday  meai 
But  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  us.  The  following  morning  at  six  o'clock  tlie  remains 
of  the  lamb — that  is  to  say,  the  bone,  for  there  was  little  else — were  found  on  the 
kitchen  door.  The  larder  door  had  not  been  shut  in  the  general  lock-up  at  night, 
and  the  temptation,  doubtless  resisted  for  some  time  {for  the  dog  was  well  brought 
up),  had  in  the  end  proved  too  strong.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  far  from  friends, 
and  we  all  went  out  to  luncheon.     This  was  really  our  only  contretemps. 

It  soon  appeared  that  our  plan  of  constandy  changing  our  work  was  a  very  good 
one.  Not  only  did  we  learn  more,  but  it  distributed  the  work  more  equally.  The 
kitchenmaid's  place  soon  proved  to  be  much  the  hardest  Her  work  never  seemed 
to  be  done,  if  she  was  properly  particular  about  leaving  pots  and  pans  in  good 
order,  and  the  scullery  clean.  Then,  too,  it  was  her  duty  to  get  up  and  clean  the 
kitchen  grate  and  light  the  fire,  and,  in  order  to  do  all  this  and  get  water  boiling  for 
coffee  by  half-past  eight,  she  had  to  be  downstairs  soon  after  six  ;  and  work  before 
breakfast  on  a  hot  moming,  without  an  early  cup  of  tea,  is  most  exhausting. 
Cleaning  out  frying-pans  and  saucepans  is  a  task  that  needs  energy,  and  is  not 
altogether  pleasant,  but  by  dint  of  using  a  good  deal  of  sand  and  soda  we  became 
very  expert  in  the  art  The  cook  did  no  washing  up.  Her  time  was  spent  in 
preparing  the  food  and  watching  it  on  the  fire.  The  kitchenmaid  washed  up  the 
plates  and  dishes,  but  the  housemaid  had  to  do  the  silver,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
correct  anangemenL     The  housemaids,  of  course,  had  the  care  of  the  bedrooms. 
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;ether,  and  then  ihe  upper  housemaid  or  parlourmaid  cleared 
iied  the  parlour,  while  [he  under  housemaid  scrubbed  the 
ledrooms.     Scrubbing  was  work  we  all  had  a  fancy  for,  but 
lat  we  soon  got  wearied ;  we  also  lilted  cleaning  the  steps 
IS  such  satisfactory  work,  and,  as  they  say,  paid   for  one's 
loming  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  under  housemaid  to  dean  the 
urally  there  was  no  knife-machine  at  the  cottage,  so  they  had 
tl,  and  until  one  has  tried  it  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what  a 
it  is.     The  middle  of  the  blades  get  cleaned  long  before  the 
t  gel  rid  of  the  little  black,  dirty  patches  near  the  handles. 

.  with  professionals,  we  found  that  we  got  through  our  work 
.kly  than  ihey  do  ;  we  had  usually  finished  everything  we 
yy  of  cleaning  by  half-past  eleven,  but  then  the  consequence 
.\ork  was  thai  we  were  utterly  tired  out— in  body  only— for 
il,  whereas  professionals  take  their  work  more  calmly,  and 
icriod. 

rd  work  was  that  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  holiday.     I  never 
what  it  was  to  have  a  Sunday  out ;  and  when  our  time  was 
over   parting  and  leaving  the  cottage,  I  confess  that  our 
ly  joy  at  the  thought  that  we  were  going  to  sleep  in  beds 
lave  to  make,  and   to  eat  off  plates  which  we  need  not 

lilies,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  holiday  week  of  this 

f 


CHAPTER  v.— HOLIDAY  NEEDLEWORK. 


L— A  GRAMMAR  OF  EMBROIDERY. 

E  have,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  summarised,  in 
the  form  of  rules,  the  various  principles  to  be  observed 
in  crewel  work,  together  with  the  methods  of  enlarging 
any  design  and  transferring  patterns  upon  the  materia  to 
be  worked  ;  and  we  believe  that,  if  the  rules  given  below 
be  observed  carefully,  no  girl  ought  to  fail  for  the  want  ol 
knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  iL 

I. — Success  in  embroidery  is  only  to  be  achieved  by 
understanding  what  can  best  be  done  with  the  maieriali 
employed,  'and  realising  the  limitations  ihe  art  places 
upon  you.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  an  artist,  working 
with  dyed  worsteds  or  silks  instead  of  pigments,  with  a 
needle  instead  of  a  brush,  and  upon  an  already  coloured 
material  instead  of  a  plain  canvas,  having  to  effect  by  a 
multitude  of  stitches  what  could  perhaps  be  done  by  one 
brush  mark.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  follows  that  to  attempt  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  in  painting  is  impossible,  the  needle  being  not  nearly  so  pliable  as  a 
brush,  and  dyed  threads  being  less  easily  intermingled  than  pigments.  This  will 
answer  the  inquiries  of  some  of  our  readers,  who  may  ask  '  how  to  foreshorten  a. 
flower  and  make  it  look  natural.'    But  out  advice  is — Do  not  do  it. 

2. — Embroidery  must  be  kept  much  simpler  in  character  than  painting,  it  beii^ 
impossible  to  produce  with  a  needle  and  thread  the  complicated  arrangements  and 
difficult  drawing  fojiiy  obtained  with  colour.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  explain  what  we  mean.  We  have  shown  the  flower  in  three 
difierent  positions,  and,  though  the  drawing  has  been  simplified  so  as  to  make  it 
peSiibU  to  produce  the  eflect  in  embroidery,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all 
workers  that  the  full  flower  is  more  easily  worked,  and  more  effective,  than  either 
of  the  foreshortened  ones. 

3. — It  is,  as  a  broad  rule,  advisable  to  show  flowers  as  much  as  possible  mfuU 
views  rather  than  inside  ones,  for  the  reason  given  in  Rule  2.  The  utmost  iimil 
'  to  foreshortening  is  attained  in  the  Narcissus  design ;  anything  more  complicated 
than  this  looking  merely  a  confused  mass  when  worked. 

4. — The  amount  of  shading  that  should  be  attempted  in  embroidery  is  only  so 
much  as  shall  throw  any  prominent  part  into  relief,  without  producing  a  mudily  or 
dirty  eflect  when  viewed  a  Utile  way  from  the  eye.  Do  not  attempt  to  get  the 
eflect  of  distance,  as  in  painting,  and  for  this  reason  keep  the  drawing  as  flat  as 
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one  part  of  the  design  to  overlap  another  more  than  is 
I  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  ihe  narcissus  in  the  illustration 
r  occasionally,  and  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  at  these 
li^ht  and  shade  strongly. 

V'hich  the  stitches  should  take  depends  very  much  upon  the 
Jines  in  the  drawing  show  the  most  effective  way  the  siitches 
5  fiowers  they  follow  the  length  of  the  petal,  while  in 
s  being  so  much  smaller,  they  run  across.  We  may  mention 
it  dexterous  embroiderers,  as  our  readers  are  aware — generally 
ss,  keeping  the  stitches  parallel;  but  the  difficulty  attending 
It  is  that,  unless  each  stilch  l,e  kept  its  proper  length,  the 
I  is  lost  In  working  the  leaves,  let  the  stitches  as  much  as 
i  shown  in  the  anemone.  In  long  leaves  like  the 
1  of  the  stitches  may  be  varied,  to  give  relief  to  the  work, 
|if  falls  over  another. 

ijhed  appearance  to  embroidery,  especially  in  delicate 
p  the  work  be  outlined  in  the  appropriate  colours,  afterwards 
e  suitable  slitclies.     By  so  doing  the  drawing  is  better 
e  be  omitted. 

:;  colours  of  your  crewels  and  silks,  be  guided  more  by  the 
e  norking  upon  than  the  natural  tint  of  the  flower  you 
r  object  being  to  add  beauty  lo  something  presumably 
to    decorate   something  already   existing.     Therefore, 
with  the  material  it  is  upon,  but  rather  seek  to  make 
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tracing  to  move,  go  over  eveiy  part  of  it  with  the  powder-bag;  or  pounce,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  powder,  passing  through  the  holes,  will  leave  an  impression  behind 
it  Mark  this  over  wiUi  Chinese  white  or  Indian  ink,  to  fix  it  to  the  material,  and 
the  design  is  now  ready  for  working. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  design  of  the  narcissus  flowers  would  make  a 
handsome  book-cover,  worked  on  plush  or  silk,  and  it  would  improve  the  design  to 
bring  the  leaves  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  in  Che  illustration.  The  anemone 
would  do  for  working  on  a  card-case  or  other  small  article. 


IL— PIANOFORTE  FRONTS  :  AND  HOW  TO  DECORATE  THEM. 

By  Fred  Miller. 

There  are  few  places  in  a  room  that  better  repay  the  time  spent  npon  beautifying 
them  than  pianoforte  fronts,  viz.,  that  part  which  in  many  pianos  is  occupied  by  a 
fretwork  and  pleated  silk.  It  is  a  capital  situation  for  putting  in  a  little  nice 
decoration,  for  whatever  is  placed  there  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  towards  decorating  this  part  of  a  piano  is  to  carefully  measure  the 
opening  that  receives  the  fretwork,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  this  fretwork 
to  take  the  size  accurately,  though  this  is  not  often  the  case.  The  pleated  silk  is 
oflen  stretched  over  a  light  framework  of  wood,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  old 
silk  can  be  removed  and  the  painted  silk  tacked  on  to  the  existing  framework.  In 
some  cases  the  silk  is  tacked  on  to  the  framework  of  the  piano,  and  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  have  a  framework  made,  as  the  silk  to  replace  the  old  front  can 
likewise  be  tacked  on  the  framework  when  finished.  There  must  be  sufficient  silk 
to  allow  of  its  being  turned  over  and  round.  Some  of  the  fine  coloured  satins, 
such  as  those  used  for  embroidering,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  material 
for  painting  on  if  you  decide  to  paint  the  design.  The  Adolfi  medium  is  the  vehicle 
I  recommend  for  using  with  the  ordinary  oil  colours  in  tubes.  This  medium  dries 
quickly,  and  as  it  makes  the  colour  elastic,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  painting 
cracking  or  peeling  off.  You  use  the  medium  as  you  would  turpentine  to  dilute  the 
colours,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  any  other  medium  with  the  colours.  The 
plan  of  painting  the  lights  on  thickly,  and  the  darks  on  thinly,  so  that  the  material 
shows  through,  as  in  the  case  of  plush  or  velvet,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  silk 
or  satin.  The  colours  need  not  in  any  case  be  painted  on  very  thickly,  as  very  little 
body  of  colour  is  required  to  cover,  and  the  less  thickness  of  colour  there  is  upon 
the  silk  the  better  chance  there  is  of  the  colour  standing.  Peacock  blues  and 
greens,  olive  green,  and  old  gold  are  effective  colours  for  painting  on,  though  I  give 
the  preference  to  dark  colours,  as  the  painting  is  so  much  more  effective  on  a  dark 
than  on  a  light  ground.  Old  gold  is  more  difficult  to  treat,  as  certain  tones  of  green 
are  not  effective  upon  it,  and  being,  as  it  is,  a  sort  of  middle  tint  between  dark 
and  light,  unless  some  care  be  exercised,  much  of  the  work  painted  upon  it  is  apt 
to  be  lost 

When  the  design  has  been  painted  the  bronze  colours  may  be  employed  to 
complete  the  effect,  and  an  outline  of  gold  would  enrich  the  design.    The  festoon 
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'  and  com- 
pleteness is  given  to  the 
design,  which  perhaps 
would  be  lacking  were 
the  flowers  merelyplaced 
on  the  silk  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  nothing  to 
bind  them  together  and 
make  them  one. 

There  are  plenty  of 
decorative  schemes  be- 
sides the  one  given  that 
would  make  effective 
pianoforte  fronts.  A 
head  of  some  great 
musician,  supported  on 
either  side  by  foliage  or 
cupids ;  or  cuptds  hold- 
ii^  a  medallion  of  a 
musician;  or  again,  cu- 
pids playing  on  musical 
instruments,  with  flow- 
ers and  butterflies ;  or, 
again,  a  field  of  flowers, 
with  birds  and  butter- 
flies, suggest  themselves 
to  every  one,  and  only 
want  to  be  carried  out 
to  be  eflfecCive. 

The  backs  of  cottage 
pianos  are  also  capital 
places  to  decorate,  more 
especially  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  many  homes 
to  have  the  piano  stand- 
ing in  the  room  with 
Uie  back  exposed  to 
view. 

Be  careful  to  make  the 
colours  harmonise  with 
the  ground,  especially  in 
the  case  of  paintings 
upon  silk  or  satin.  The 
darker  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  the  greater  the 
need  of  care  to  avoid 
crudity,  as  a  compara- 
tively low-toned  colour 


MAKING  AND    WORKING  A   BLOTTJNG-CASE. 


nESIGK   FOK   BLOTTIHG-CASB. 


and  press  them  into  the  millboard  until  they  adhere.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  a  gusset,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  four  comers,  to  enable  the  edges  to  fold  down 
flatly.     Allow  this  to  diy  thoroughly,  and  see  that  all  the  parts  adhere  to  the  mill- 
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ivell  to  close  the  covers  after  you  have  stuck  all  the  edges 
au^es  great  tension  if  allowed  to  dry  without  doing  this  ;  but 
nt  that  the  material  should  be  stretched  hghtly  over  the 
)  puckers. 

Ijotit  pockets  on  the  inside  of  the  covers,  to  hold  paper, 
jndries.     Thin  cardboard  would  do  for  the  purpose.      We 

make  one  large  pocket  on  the  side  upon  which  we  write, 
hcd  to  the  back  leaf  of  the  blotter,  as  in  writing  we  should 
cc,  and  by  keeping  the  large  pocket  for  paper  only  we  shall 
,  might  ensue  with  envelopes.     The  cardboard  should  be 

the  millboard,  and  should  be  gussetted  like  a  purse,  so  that 
ly.     The  gussets  in  this  case  might  he  made  of  the  same 
On  the  front  inner  side  of  the  blotter  we  might  have  a 
ng  envtiopes,  one  for  postcards,  and  a  small  one  for  stamps, 
setted  like  the  lai^e  pockeL     As  these  smaller  pockets  will 
illboard,  the  interstices  should  be  covered  with  silk  pasted  on 
[jlies  also  to  the  cardboard,  which  should  be  covered  with  some 

j)asled  on.     The  inside  of  the  back  should  also  be  covered 
Kle  to  slip  a  pen  and  pencil  in,  a  strong  piece  of  silk  clastic 
bottom  of  the  back,  to  hold  the  blotting-paper  in  its  place  ; 
hen  be  fit  for  use,  and  should  make  a  useful  and  ornamental 
-  pockets  are  thought  to  be  beyond  the  genius  of  the  reader, 
e  of  ihe  blotter  with  plain  silk,  pasted  on  with  the  edge 
jurse  the  pockets  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  blot  ting-case. 

k   BSD   SATCHEL. 
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IV.— A  BED-SATCHEU 

rst    of  all,  be  traced   upon    tracing  paper  to  the  required 
n  the   wrong  side,    and   tacked   on  to  the  maierial    to  be 
.ign  should  be  rubbed  over  with  powdered  charcoal  if  the 
siour,  but  with  powdered  chalk  if  dark.     The  powder  thus 
c:kcd  hoies  of  the  tissue  paper  will  leave  an  impression  on 
uld  then  be  lightly  marked  over  with  a  lead  pencil  or  a  brush 
le  to  fix  the  design,  and  then  the  work  can  be  commenced 

le  worked  in  silk,  while  the  leaves  and  stems  would  be  more 
his  would  add  relief  to  the  flowers  and  foliage.     The  border 
je  silk  of  various  shades,  and  the  line  separating  the  border 
esiRTi  also  in  blue.     The  edges  of  the  satchel  and  of  the 
cd  "all  round  wiih  crewels,  the  stitches  close  together,  so  as 
er,  the  pockets  are  sewed  on  to  the  back  of  the  satchel  in 

le  satchel  might  either  be  canvas  or  some  dark.coloured 

e  choice  is  left  entirely  to  the  worker  herself. 

the  design  are  peach-blossoms,  ox.eyc  daisy,  and  poppy. 

CHAPTER  VI.— SOCIAL  AMUSEMENTS. 


L— HOW  I  MANAGED  MY  PICNIC 

was  a  week  to  my  birthday,  and  I  had  not  yet  decided 
how  to  celebrate  the  great  anoiversary.  My  parents 
had  always  allowed  us  children  the  privilege  of  having 
some  sort  of  treat  oq  these  occasions;  but  this  year, 
being  the  first  since  my  leaving  school,  I  was  very 
desirous  of  inviting  some  of  my  young  friends  to  spend 
part  of  the  day  with  me,  and  of  entertaining  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  grown-up  young  lady, 
no  longer  a  schooI-girL 

Many  ideas  on  the  subject  had  suggested  themselves 
to  me,  and  been  banished  as  unsuitable  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  at  present  I  was  wavering  between  a  tea- 
party  in  the  garden  and  a  picnic  As  I  sat  pondering 
the  matter  my  brother  came  into  the  room. 

He  is  a  year  or  two  my  senior,  and  possesses  largely 
all  those  habits  of  teasing  and  jeering  peculiar  to  brothers.  He  had  been  knovn, 
however,  when  in  certam  rare  and  happy  moods,  to  do  me  some  really  '  good 
turns ' ;  so,  hoping  to  find  him  by  chance  in  one  of  these  delightful  humours,  I 
ventured  to  ask  his  advice. 

'  Tom,  dear,'  I  said,  '  what — er — what  do  you  think  of  picnics  ?  I  want  to  have 
an  excursion  to  some  nice  pretty  place,  and  have  tea  gipsy  fashion,  you  know — 
in  fact,  a  picnic ;  what  do  you  think  of  the  girls  and  me  having  one  next  Thursday  ? 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice?' 

The  creature  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  aloud.  '  Why,  Gerty,'  he  cried, 
'  the  idea  is  really  too  amusing.  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  that  ghastly  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Somers's  last  year,  and  when  dinner  time  came  everybody 
had  brought  cold  chickens,  and  there  was  nothing  but  teaspoons  to  carve  them 
with  ?  Oh,  yes,  have  a  picnic  by  all  means ;  you'll  have  a  jolly  time  of  it,  no  doubt, 
particularly  when  it  begins  to  rain,  as  it  is  certain  to  do.  Only  don't  expect  mt  to 
come,  that's  all.' 

' "  Nobody  asked  you,  sir,  she  said."  I'm  not  going  to  ask  anybody  at  all,  except 
some  of  the  school-girls.' 

Being  rather  of  a  contrary  disposition,  I  determined  now  that  it  should  be  a 
picnic,  if  only  to  show  Tom  that  one  can  be  well  managed. 

That  aflair  of  the  Somers's  certainly  was  a  failure.  There  were  twenty  guests, 
and  each  had  been  asked  to  bring  a  contribution  to  the  feast.    We  had  driven  in 
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llecided  upon,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  morning.  But,  as 
ftiarks,  that  the  loveliest  view  possible  is  improved  by  a  good 
Bd,  so  the  success  of  a  picnic  depiends  a  good  deal,  though  it 
n  say  so,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  luncheon.  Of  course, 
fcpared  not  to  mind  having  salt  put  on  one's  tart  insleatl  of 
\  and  salt  forgotten  altogether.  One  must  smile  and  appear  to 
*i  emptied  upon  one's  lap,  and  drink  with  a  relish  though 
wiih  expiring  flies  and  spiders.  Trifling  accidents  of  this 
I  and  indeed  add  to  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  the  meal. 
_  icnic,  there  is  really  not  enough  to  eat,  and  one's 
Iby  a  long  morning  in  the  fresh  air,  it  is  certainly  damping  to 

\  had  thought  they  were  only  expected  to  provide  some  small 
\  so  had  brought  a  basket  of  fruit,  some  salad,  or  such  like 
iveral  had,  indeed,  brought  a  cold  fowl,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
J\ed  that,  as  Tom  said,  the  dreadful  discovery  was  made  that 
■been  omitted  altogether,  though  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
Tiers  had  intended  each  of  her  guests  to  bring  sufficient  for  hii 
J,  and  had  herself  provided  only  for  her  own  family  and  the 
iHappily,  she  had  over-calculated  their  appetites,  and  was  able 
)  the  other  hungry  ones.  So  1  believe  in  the  end 
Irably  good  lunch,  though  Tom  declares  that  he  and  the  other 
liy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  salad  and  ginger-beer  corks. 
Kul  part  of  the  luncheon  was  when  someone  discovered  a  leg 
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luncheon.  I  had  very  much  set  my  heart  on  the  popular  idea  of  boiling  3.  kettle 
and  making  teaj  but  as  mother  pointed  out  it  would  involve  so  many  more  imple- 
ments and  so  much  more  trouble  I  willingly  gave  it  up,  and  was  not  at  all  sorry 
afterwards  that  I  had  done  so. 

Several  times,  when  we  thought  our  bill  of  fare  very  complete,  one  of  us  would 
be  seized  with  a  new  and  superior  idea,  quite  upsetting  the  former  airangemenL 
First,  we  settled  to  take  a  joint  of  cold  lamb,  a  bottle  of  mint  sauce,  a  jar  of  dressed 
salad,  rolls,  butter  (in  a  preserve  pot  with  ice),  two  fruit  pies,  and  a  jar  of  Devon- 
shire cream.  This  we  thought  complete,  when  an  amendment  was  suggested  by 
Tom,  who  could  not  relrain  from  taking  a  lively  interest  when  eatables  were  in 
question,  though  be  poured  scorn  and  derision  on  the  idea  of  my  having  a  picnic 
at  all 

Haunted  by  the  conviction  that  we  should  forget  to  take  knives  and  forks,  he 
suggested  a  couple  of  cold  fowls,  ready  cut  up,  in  place  of  the  joint ;  and,  as  this 
would  save  me  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  carving,  to  which  I  was  but  little 
accustomed,  it  was  agreed  upon  unanimously,  and  mother  went  off  to  give  cook  her 
orders. 

In  a  minute  I  heard  her  voice  calling  me  from  the  kitchen : 

'  Gerty,  dear,'  she  said,  when  I  went  in, '  cook  has  just  been  saying  how  would 
you  like  a  dozen  litde  meat  pies,  instead  of  the  chickens?  I  think  you  would  find 
them  very  convenient,  and  you  will  not  then  have  to  consider  who  must  put  up  with 
the  drumsticks  in  helping  the  fowls.' 

'  Yes,  mother,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  As  I  could  not  eat  four  or  six 
dmmsticjcs  myself,  I  should  have  to  inflict  them  on  several  of  ray  guests,  which 
would  not  be  polite,  would  it?    I  think  the  pies  a  splendid  idea.' 

Finally  our  luncheon  hamper  contained  the  following : — One  meat  pie  each,  and 
two  or  three  over,  in  case  of  anyone's  appetite  being  inordinately  large ;  a  dozen 
and  a  half  rolls,  a  jar  of  salad  ready  dressed,  a  cucumber,  a  jar  of  butter  packed  with 
ice  and  wrapped  in  fiannel,  a  jelly  in  the  mould,  to  be  turned  out  when  required,  one 
raspberry  and  one  gooseberry  tart,  and  a  jar  of  Devonshire  cream.  The  sugar  and 
salt  were  put  in  bottles  and  well  labelled,  and  by  way  of  beverage  we  had  a  dozen 
bottles  of  assorted  drinks,  such  as  lemonade  and  gingerbeer,  of  course  in  a  hamper 
by  themselves,  which  also  contained  two  corkscrews.  I  may  mention  that  the  meat 
pies  were  not  taken  out  of  their  tins  till  we  were  ready  to  eat  them,  ithicb  insured 
their  proper  carriage. 

In  the  hamper  we  took  a  tablecloth,  and  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  for  each 
person,  with  one  or  two  of  each  extra  for  serving ;  two  plates  each,  and  a  few 
tumblers,  and  one  dish  for  the  salad  and  cucumber.  This  was  everything  we  could 
think  of,  and  it  proved  to  be  everything  that  was  necessary,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  me. 

The  important  day  arrived  at  last,  and  was,  as  we  had  hardly  dared  to  hope, 
bright  and  warm,  and  my  &iends  assembled  in  due  time.  The  driving  party  had  to 
start  shortly  before  those  who  went  by  train,  so  carefully  stowing  our  hampers 
underneath  the  seats  of  the  pony  carriage,  with  a  bundle  of  rugs  and  cloaks,  we 
despatched  them,  to  meet  again  at  Vudlcy  station,  whence  we  proceeded  all 
together,  '  ride  and  tie,'  to  the  spot  we  had  fixed  upon  to  spend  our  day. 

We  explored  the  ruined  castle  and  its  grounds,  and  at  one  o'clock  assembled  for  • 
what  was,  I  am  afraid,  really  the  event  of  the  day.     I  and  one  other  ^1  had  gone  to 
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:  ihat  time,  to  lay  the  cloth  and  spread  the  feast  under  the 
■■gc  old  oak ;  and  very  pretty  it  looked  when  all  was  ready, 
liided  to  lunch  in  one  of  the  old  roofless  halls  of  the  castle  ; 
Biough  picturesque  when  looked  at  with  a  poetic  eye,  ap[>eared 
lated  with  spiders  and  earwigs  to  make  close  proximity  lo 
J  length  of  time,  so  we  preferred  to  remain  under  the  shadow 
I  edifice. 

1  upon  which  to  sit,  all  round  the  tablecloth,  and  at  each 

\  knife,  fork,  and  roll,  wxs  laid  a  little  bunch  of  flowers,  which 

to   quote    Mr.    Spriggins,    '  imparted    an   air  of  botanical 

Having  collected    our   parly  together,  which  we  did  by 

J-formances  on  a  loud  and  ear-piercing  whistle,  borrowed  for 

;  place  of  a  dinner  bell,  we  seated  ourselves  as  gracefully  as 

to  fall  to  upon  the  banquet. 

■lown  I  suggested  that  we  should  sing  our  usual  school  grace, 

(I  true,  we  sang,  '  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.' 

i-ith  the  music  of  our  fresh  young  voices  our  hearts  blended 

LT  keep  them  so  ! 

fe  liighly  appreciated,  as  indeed  were  all  the  viands.     I  found 

c  right  quantities  required,  and  there  was  neither  too  much 

Kg,  though  I  had  thought  mother  had  provided  too  bountifuUj 

I  that  a  whole  morning  out  of  doors  is  highly  conducive  to 

■bed,  and  whilst  still  reclining  round  what  had  once  been  a 
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IL— GARDEN  PARTIES,  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 

By  Phillis  Brown,  Author  of  '  The  Girl's  Ows  Cookery  Book.* 

Summer  is  with  us,  roses  are  blooming,  and  batmy  winds  blow,  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  more  than  all,  the  weather  ought  to  be  settled  at  this  time  of  year,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  to  be  had,  so  why  should  we  not  give  a  garden  party  ? 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  against  it,  that  I  can  see,  if  you  arc  favourably  situated 
for  such  undertakings — that  is,  if  you  have  a  convenient  house  with  plenty  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  garden,  not  straight  up  and  down,  with  brick  walls 
all  round,  and  overlooked  by  half  the  parish,  but  a  rambling,  nooky  and  comery 
garden,  with  delightful  little  paths  which  lead  to  nowhere,  with  fragrant  bowers 
hiding  romantic  garden  scats  where  young  folks  can  make  love  and  old  folks  can 
gossip,  with  tall  trees  which  afford  a  grateful  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  plenty.  This  is  the  ideal  sort  of  place  for  a  garden  party,  and 
here  the  thing  could  be  easily  managed,  and  with  very  little  trouble  might  prove  an 
unqualified  success. 

But  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  ideal  gardens  in  the  world,  and  pleasant 
garden  parties  are  held  amid  very  much  less  pretentious  sunoundings  than  these 
Quite  true,  I  do  not  deny  it  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  garden  party  in  a  back  yard.  The  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  garden, 
however,  is  one  which  the  host  and  hostess  must  decide  for  themselves,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  wonders  may  be  accomplished  in  matters  of  this  kind  with  a  little  tact 
and  management,  while  without  these,  the  most  spacious  grounds  will  but  be  the 
scene  of  a  melancholy  failure. 

Garden  parties  are  exceedingly  popular  amongst  party  givers,  and  I  think  the 
reason  is  that  an  idea  prevails  that '  to  give  a  garden  party  is  such  an  easy  way  of 
entertaining  one's  friends.' 

Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  issue  a  number  of  invitations  and  to  collect  together 
a  crowd  of  people  gorgeously  apparelled,  to  provide  them  with  a  few  refreshments, 
and  then  to  leave  them  to  wander  aimlessly  about  whither  they  will.  But  it  is  really 
very  difficult  to  make  a  garden  party  'go,'  as  the  saying  is.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if 
the  majority  of  the  guests  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  entertainments  of  this 
kind  were  to  give  their  honest  opinion  of  them,  they  would  pronounce  them  rather 
slow.  Id  garden  parties  more  than  in  other  receptions,  unless  a  hostess  is 
specially  gifted  for  her  work,  and  puts  forth  oil  her  powers  to  accomplish  her  task, 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  she  has  gone  in  arranging  for  the  flte  will  be 
thrown  away.  The  hours  will  drag  wearily  along,  and  though  her  guests  may  be  too 
polite  to  say  so,  they  will  look  upon  the  occasion  as  a  'dull  af&ir,'  and  will  have  no 
desire  to  visit  at  the  house  again. 

The  success  of  a  garden  party  consists  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  sort  of 
people  who  are  invited.  The  company  should  either  be  for  the  most  part  friendly, 
to  begin  with  {when  the  affair  will  almost  succeed  by  itself),  or  they  must  have 
interests  in  common,  and  the  host  and  hostess  must  take  pains  to  introduce  congenial 
people.  They  should  also  remember  to  prepare  their  friends  for  the  acquaintance 
by  mentioning  to  each  the  position  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  other. 
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Rhe  pride  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  that  he  once  travelled  in  Siberia, 
s  thinking  of  spending  his  honeymooo  in  that  land,  the  host 
for  a  geographical  talk ;  and  if  Miss  Jones  is  passionaiely 
i,  and  Miss  Brown  is  expending  her  energies  on  antimacassars, 
it  be  known  that  this  strong  bond  of  sympathy  exists  between 

I  said  that  this  breaking-up  of  the  ground  of  conversation  is 
,i's  duty.  So  it  is.  Slill,  people  may  make  discoveries  for 
-rooms  and  dining-rooms,  while  the  very  fact  that  they  are  in 
g  in  constant  peregrinations  from  one  garden  path  to  another, 
I  them  to  miss  a  good  deal  which  they  would  afterwards  regret. 
Ind  hostess  are  specially  called  ujjon  to  exert  themselves  in 

iappoiiitment 
Irs  often  imagine  that  they  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
ts,  because  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  be  busy  in  playing  tennis, 
ther  games  have  !  een  provided.  I  fancy,  however,  that  more 
s  expectation  is  disappointed.  At  a  garden  party  games  are 
rn.  The  playere  do  their  work  in  a  half-hearted  way,  or  else 
I  at  all  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  The  girls  are  not  dressed  for 
ot  up  to  look  beautiful,  and  are  not  as  free  as  they  would 
ue,  a  few  men,  intimate  friends  of  the  host  and  hostess, 
md  begin  to  play  in  earnest,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
he  host  will  be  wise  not  to  press  iL  If  the  young  folks 
e  thing  spontaneously,  all  well  and  good  ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
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So  much  has  the  difficulty  of  entertaining  a  mixed  company  at  a  garden  party 
been  felt  by  those  who  own  houses  and  g^ens,  that  it  has  of  tate  become  not 
tincommon  for  the  host  to  engage  professionals,  singers,  readers,  and  imitators,  etc, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  bands  of  music  to  brighten  the  afiair.  Occasionally  amateurs 
undertake  the  business,  and  the  hostess  draws  up  a  programme  beforehand,  according 
to  which  Misses  A.  and  B.  or  Master  C.  exhibit  their  exceptional  talents  at  intervals, 
while  between  the  performances  the  guests  wander  through  the  grounds,  or  con- 
tentedly '  refresh  themselves '  by  means  of  strawberries  and  cream  or  ices.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  plan,  especially  where  drawing-room  windows  open  upon  the 
lawn,  so  that  the  performances  can  go  on  indoors  and  the  perambulations  be  carried 
OD  outside.  Vet  even  if  this  plan  is  not  approved,  by  all  means  let  a  programme 
of  some  sort  be  arranged,  for  anything  is  better  than  having  one's  garden  filled  with 
melancholy  groups  of  would-be  holiday  makers  interspersed  with  here  and  there  a 
miserable  solitary  individual  who  has  suddenly  developed  an  intense  fondness  for 
the  study  of  botany. 

As  for  the  provision  to  be  made  for  occasions  of  this  sort,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
considered  irreverent  when  I  say  that  the  higher  you  go  in  society,  the  less  likely 
you  are  to  get  much  to  eat  at  a  garden  party.  It  is  not  altogether  because  it  is  a 
little  vulgar  to  be  hungry,  though  there  is  something  in  that,  but  because  garden 
parties  are  held  at  a  time  when  people  are  not  supposed  to  require  food,  the  words 
'  from  four  to  seven,'  or  '  four  to  eight '  being  printed  on  the  card  of  invitation. 
Therefore  light  refreshment,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  dishes  of  splendid  (iniit,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  ices,  dainty  cakes  of  various  kinds,  with  claret  cup  and  champagne 
cup  without  limit,  are  all  that  the  most  prodigal  of  hostesses  would  provide.  If  the 
party  were  on  a  large  scale,  a  marquee  would  probably- be  erected  in  the  garden,  and 
here  the  refreshments  would  he  laid.  Hospitable  dames  would  doubtless  have  a 
cold  collation  laid  indoors  in  the  dining  or  breakfast  rooms  for  the  elderly  people, 
or  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  for  this  there  would  be  more  substantial 
viands,  pressed  meats,  meat  pies,  salads,  and  sweeta ;  in  short,  the  sort  of  dishes 
which  would  be  prepared  for  a  supper  party. 

The  cards  of  invitation  for  garden  parties  (unless  for  very  grand  ones)  are  usually 
sent  out  about  a  fortnight  beforehand.  It  is  not  advisable  that  the  date  should  be 
fixed  too  far  ahead,  on  account  of  the  weather.  We  English  are  not  in  a  position  to 
boast  of  our  climate,  and  we  are  not  often  disposed  to  glory  in  our  privileges  in  this 
direction.  We  do  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances  when  we  do  not 
presume  upon  probabilities  of  sunny  days.  What  a  melancholy  record  of  disappoint- 
ment it  would  be  if  a  list  could  be  presented  of  all  the  garden  parties  which  have 
been  held  to  the  accompaniment  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm,  and  ended  in 
damp,  inQuenza,  and  rheumatism  I 

Occasionally  it  is  arranged  that  dancing  in  the  evening  (on  the  lawn)  should 
succeed  walking  about  and  talking  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  not  very  usual, 
however.  If  it  should  be  decided  upon,  then  supper  would  have  to  be  laid  in  the 
marquee  or  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  every  delicacy  of  the  season  which  could  be 
obtained  would  have  to  be  provided. 

'Grand  afiairs'  in  garden  parties  do  undoubtedly  not  infrequently  turn  out 
*  slow,'  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  enjoyment  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
ends  to  be  attained  in  entertainments  of  this  kind,  there  is  plenty  of  fiin  and 'good 
times '  generally  to  be  had  at  small  unpretentious  gatherings  where  Mends  and 


1 
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1  garden,  not  for  display,  but  to  enjoy  one  another's  socieiy, 
.ind  kindliness.     It  is  asionisliing  how  much  more  charitable 
luman  beings  grow  when  we  come  together,  exchange  ideas, 
ut's  experiences.     People  who  stay  always  at  home  and  go 
lund  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
d  discontented.     But  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  come  out  of 
communion  with  their  fellows,  they  discover  what  pleasant 
world,  they  find  that  others  have  trials,  and  are  trying  to 
ind  to  help  Others  as  they  go  along  as  well  as  themselves, 
.    their    limited    horizon    does    not   shut   in    the    universe, 
s   afford  most   suitable  opportunities  for   social    intercourse 
tact  and  management  they  may  be  enjoyed  without  much 

y  of  this   description    it  would    be  necessary  only  to    have 
pecially  strawberries  with  cream  and  white  sugar,  small  cakes, 
le. 

f  arrangement,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a 
lie  refreshments  should  be  placed  either  in  the  garden  or  in 
s,  and  that  a  trimly  dressed  maid  should  be  stationed  behind 
[t  is  a  good  pbn,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a. 
ind  saucers,  to  have  a  bowl  with  hoi  water  on  the  floor  behind 
the  atiendant  can  rinse  the  cups  and  dry  ihem  quickly  on  a 
been  put  '  handy.'     The  fruit  should  be  abundant,  and  should 
^ndgtea^ar^houl^^pen^mo^t^rangeme^ 
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pan  of  boiling  water  tilt  the  juice  flows  freely.  Filter  one  pint  of  this  juice  through 
cnuilin,  add  a  pint  of  strong  cleai  syrup  and  a  quart  of  spring  water. 

Cvrratit  Water. — Take  one  pint  of  the  dniwn  juice  of  red  cuirants,  or  of  red 
cuirants  and  raspbenies  mixed.  Add  a  pint  of  clear  syrup  and  a  quart  of  water. 
The  syrup  for  these  fruit  juices  may  be  made  by  dissolving,  off  the  &re,  a  pound  and 
tbree-quaTters  of  refined  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  has  been  whisked  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  of  egg.  Put  the  syrup  over  a  moderate  fire  and  heat  it  gently 
till  the  scum  rises.  Remove  this,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  once  or 
twice  to  assist  iL     When  clear,  strain  for  use. 

Fancy  biscuits  of  all  kinds  may  be  bought  so  excellent  in  quality  and  so 
moderate  in  price  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  them.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  prefer  home-made  articles,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  give  one  or  two  simple 
redpes  for  small  trifles  of  this  nature. 

51^11  Bum. — Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  flour,  add  six  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel  finely  shred.  Mix  a  quarter  of  a  tea* 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  little  less  than  half  a  gill  of  milk.  Pour  this  into 
the  flour,  sugar,  and  butter ;  drop  in  gradually  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of 
two  well-beaten  eggs.  Stir,  grease  a  baking-tin,  put  the  mixture  on  it  in  very  small 
lumps,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Ginger  Hunting  Nuts, — Rub  five  ounces  of  butter  into  one  pound  of  flour,  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  veiy  coarse  sugar,  and  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger.  Break  an  egg  into  a  bowl  and  mix  all  together  with  half  a  pound  of  treacle. 
M^e  the  nuts  the  size  of  a  marble,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Little  Cakes  (made  without  butter). — Mix  together  a  cupful  of  flour,  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  two  or  three  chopped  almonds.  Stir  in  one  egg,  grease  the  tin,  and  drop 
the  mixture  in  very  small  knobs  upon  it,  and  bake. 

One  word  I  will  add  about  the  style  of  dress  suited  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  most  delightful  characters  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  stoiy  books,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  by  Jane  Austen,  '  Do  not  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  your  apparel.  I  would  advise  you  merely  to  put  on  whatever 
of  your  clothes  is  superior  to  tiie  rest ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  anything  more.  Your 
friends  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  simply  dressed.' 
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circumstances,  or  whose  condition  in  life  leave  you  so  much  unguarded,  I  must  give 
a  few  kindly  hints.  You  must  learn  to  guard  yourselves;  and  the  ways  and  means 
are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  charge  you,  when  walking  in  the  streets,  on  a  public 
promenade  or  garden,  always  to  avoid  looking  at  any  man  in  passing.  Let  it  suffice 
to  do  so  at  a  distance,  merely  to  distinguish  between  strangers  and  acquaintances, 
and  to  bow  if  need  be.  Remember  that  one  of  the  '  lules  of  the  road '  is  that 
pedestrians  take  to  the  right ;  a  precaution  found  indispensable  in  crowded  thorough- 
feres.  Otherwise,  your  way  is  impeded  and  you  obstruct  that  of  others.  Where 
there  are  but  few  passengers  meeting  each  other,  we  often  see  an  idiotic-looking 
pair  see-sawing  from  side  to  side,  their  faces  ahnost  touching,  and  always  at  cross- 
purposes,  each  apparently  endeavouring  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  other.  You 
may  e.isily  avoid  making  such  a  silly  spectacle  by  keeping  steadily  to  your  own  side. 
An  exception  may,  however,  arise,  where  a  man  and  woman  meet  in  a  spot  free  of 
any  great  concourse  of  persons,  when — be  it  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — he  must 
give  her  the  inside  of  the  pathway.  This  he  may  even  manage  to  do  when  taking 
the  right  side  of  a  gr.eat  thoroughfare.  In  fact,  it  is  the  man  who  should  take  the 
initiative  in  selecting  the  side  on  which  he  and  a  lady  are  to  pass  each  other,  that 
he  may  the  better  consult  her  comfort  and  safety. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  meet  some  one  whose  notice  you  would  prefer  to 
avoid,  or  whose  recognition  by  yourself  circumstances  would  render  objectionable. 
What  if  called  'cutting'  is  highly  objectionable,  but  the  avoidance  of  an  exchange 
of  looks  may  be  equally  feasible  as  desirable.  If  likely  to  meet  such  an  individual 
in  the  street,  Iceep  your  eyes  about  you  before  approaching  too  near  for  polite 
avoidance.  Turn  to  speak  to  a  companion ;  take  out  your  handkerchief,  or 
arrange  some  portion  of  your  dress ;  go  into  a  shop,  if  need  be,  or  look  in  at  the 
window.  If  on  a  public  promenade,  turn  back  some  moments  before  meeting,  while 
still  as  far  from  the  individual  in  question  as  possible. 

In  passing  acquaintances  more  than  once  on  the  same  day,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bow  a  second  time ;  should  your  eyes  meet,  a  slight  smile  of  recognition  would 
suffice.  At  a  flower  show  or  other  exhibitions,  you  might  make  some  little  appro- 
priate observation  m  passant,  which  would  be  in  good  taste, 

It  is  not  usual,  although  optional,  to  give  introductions  out  of  doors,  when 
casually  meeting  an  acquaintance,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  on  which  account  the 
more  brief  the  interview  the  better.  Your  companion  need  not  leave  your  side 
from  any  feeling  of  delicacy,  as  no  confidences  arc  exchanged  in  public  highways; 
but,  lest  they  should  feel  '  left  out  in  the  cold,'  as  I  said,  let  the  exchange  of 
salutations  be  of  short  duration.  Were  you  and  your  companion  parent  and  child, 
brothers  or  sisters,  or  any  such  near  relatives,  the  case  would  be  different,  and  to 
introduce  them  would  be  natural 

Again.  Sliould  you  meet  a  male  friend  or  relative  with  whom  you  are 
sufficiently  intimate  to  allow  of  your  joining  company,  if  he  or  a  companion  were 
smoking,  you  would  be  lacking  in  tact  if  you  did  more  than  make  a  mere  friendly 
remark,  sucli  as  '  I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  home  ? '  or  '  Shall  we  meet  at  So-and- 
So's  ? '  '  I  won't  stop  you  now,'  and  then  pass  oil  If  you  delayed  to  converse,  it 
would  necessitate  their  throwing  away  their  cigars,  a  sacrifice  to  the  making  of 
which  you  should  not  expose  them. 

In  reference  to  these  out-of-door  meetings,  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  word  to  the 


e  that  two  men  were  walking  together,  and  that  one  of  them 

Bdy,  the  other  would  raise  his  Ukewise  in  a.  formjl  manner, 

n  salutation  should  not  be  repealed  were  he  to  meet  them 

D.     In  accordance  with  the  same  rule,  should  a  man 

whom  only  he  were  acquainted,  he  should  raise  his  liat 

Ihat  he  wished  to  speak  a  few  words  to  his  lady  friend,  it 

)  turn  and  walk  back  a  few  steps  with  them  than  to  keep 

d  or  street.     Were  his  friend  alone  and  young,  unless  on 

■  h  her  family,  it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  waJk  more  than  a 

,  unless  with  their  knowledge  of  such  an  eventuality  and 

;  to  cultivate  a  still  closer  intimacy,  it  should  be  under  the 

J  that  of  his  om\  parents,  or  a  mutual  friend's  house.     Out  of 

■be  exposed  to  unnecessary  comment  and  the  mischievous 

il  always  change  places  with  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  walking, 
as  to  place  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  loot-way,  it  seems 
smind  'our  boys;'  the  naturally  courteous  would  do  so 
oi,  however,  occur  to  them  that  ihey  should  not  flourish  a 
ind  round  like  a  wheel  (as  I  have  often  seen  young  fellows 
■talk  with  women,  and  so  running  the  risk  of  striking  them, 

my   girl-readers.      Remember  that  your   dress,    voice,    and 

Icn  walking  should  be  very  quiet     Subdue  your  voice,  refrain 

'  yourself  erect  and  steady.     Never  stumble  about,  or  lean 
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ladies  to  fee  indoor  man-servants,  a  gratuity  to  the  groom  must  be  given,  from  half- 
a-crown  to  five  shillings,  according  to  your  age  and  position. 

With  reference  to  driving,  the  question  of  fees  to  the  coachman  is  regulated 
thus.  Supposing  that  you  drive  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  member  of  the  fainil)', 
Tou  will  have  to  give  him,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  shillings  or  haif-a-crowa  before 
leaving.     In  some  foreign  countries  fees  are  given  on  every  such  occasion. 

When  invited  to  a  picnic,  the  promoter  of  the  entertainment  will  probably  give 
the  orders  for  vehicles ;  but  those  who  avail  themselves  of  them  pay  for  them,  as 
also  their  railway  fares.  But  the  rules  in  reference  to  such  entertainments  are 
subject  to  variations,  and  you  should  compare  notes  with  others  likewise  invited,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement. 

Simple  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
carriage  from  childhood,  it  may  be  expedient  for  others  to  tell  them  how  to  enter 
and  where  to  place  themselves.  The  choice  of  the  foot  to  be  placed  on  the 
carriage  step  must  be  determined  by  the  seat  to  betaken.  If  that  facing  the  horses, 
place  the  right  foot  on  the  step  and  the  left  into  the  carriage ;  if  with  the  back 
to  the  horses,  the  left  foot  should  be  placed  on  the  step  and  the  right  into  the 
carriage. 

The  '  place  of  honour '  is  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  facing  the  horses,  and  it  is 
reserved  for  the  person  of  highest  rank,  the  elderly,  or  the  matrons  of  the  party. 
The  front  seat,  with  the  back  to  the  horses,  is  called  that  of '  youth  and  beauty ; ' 
and  if  there  be  a  gentleman,  it  is  here  that  he  iiiust  sit,  married  or  unmarried,  so 
long  as  there  are  two  ladies  to  occupy  the  back  seat  Age  and  infirmiiy,  however, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  infrin_[;ement  of  the  rule.  If  the  carriage  be 
closed,  it  is  usual  for  a  man  to  remove  his  hat 

Should  your  hostess  or  friend  request  you  to  precede  her,  and  to  get  into  the 
vehicle  first,  do  as  you  are  desired  at  once,  without  further  complimenting  ;ibout  it. 

Should  your  friends  hire  a  carriage  and  invite  you  to  accompany  them,  you  may 
accept  the  attention  without  offering  to  share  in  the  expenses.  But,  should  the 
expedition  be  by  public  train,  steamer,  or  otherwise,  pay  your  own  fare  quickly.  If 
your  male  host  be  first  in  paying  for  all,  your  own  tact  must  be  your  guide  as  to 
how  far  you  may  press  your  claim  to  pay  for  yourself,  and  when  it  would  be  in 
better  taste  to  accept  the  attention  gracefully.  You  should  never  let  any  one 
imagine  that  you  were  too  '  high  and  mighty '  to  accept  a  trifling  obligation  from  a 
friend.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  case  when  the  favour  is  from  a  young 
or  unmarried  man. 

When  sealed  in  a  carriage,  you  should  not  sit  as  you  would  in  a  chair,  of  which 
you  appropriate  the  entire  use  ;  because  you  should  so  sit  as  to  turn  towards  your 
next  neighbour,  and  move  your  shoulder  out  of  the  way.  Were  you  on  a  chair,  you 
should  sit  quite  straight  in  it ;  but  then  you  can  move  it  so  as  to  face  your 
companion,  whereas  you  cannot  move  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  on  that  account 
should  place  yourself  in  the  comer. 

We  will  suppose  that  one  of  the  girls'  brothers  is  riding,  and  that  he  meets  some 
lady  acquaintances.  Should  there  be  any  reason  for  stopping  to  speak  to  them,  he 
must  dismount,  and  stand  between  them  and  his  horse,  if  unattended  by  a  groom, 
who  would  take  the  reins.  Where  this  act  of  polite  consideration  is  neglected,  the 
horse  moves  about,  stamps,  turns  round,  and  tosses  his  head,  and  switches  his  tail, 
and  I  have  seen  ladies  Jumping  out  of  such  an  animal's  way.     On  this  ai 
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I.— THE  ART  OF  TRAVELLING. 

By  THS  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Willson,  m.a.,  author  of  'The  Handy  Guide  to 
Norway,'  etc 

HAT  very  respectable  authority  upon  human  nature,  its 
aims,  its  longings,  and  lis  developments,  the  lite  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare,  of  New  Place,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  '  Home-keeping 
youths  have  ever  homely  wits.'  By  which  I  think  he 
meant  that  if  we  wish  our  wits  to  be  brightened,  if  they 
are  to  be  polished  into  shape,  so  to  sneak,  we  must  try 
and  move  about  a  little ;  get  away  from  the  ingleside 
and  out  into  the  big  world  which  lies  beyond. 

By  'homely'  i  should  say  he  meant  localised, 
provincial  wits,  which  cannot  grasp  any  great  ideas  or 
liberal  thoughts  either  of  men  or  manners,  and  did  not 
mean  to  disparage  for  a  moment  anyihing  of  the 
brightness  or  happiness  which  we  so  rightly  associate 
with  the  word  home — a  word  which  has  hardly  an 
equivalent  in  any  other  language. 

The  afore-named  gentleman  did  not  (ail  to  put  in  practice  what  he  preached, 
for,  as  we  know,  he,  when  a  young  man,  set  out  on  what  was  a  great  journey  in 
those  days,  came  up  to  London,  and  in  the  end  '  built  himself  an  everhsting 
name.' 

In  this  chapter  I  purpose  to  say  something  on  the  art  of  travelling,  how  it 
may  be  learned  and  practised,  and  also  to  give  general  hints  and  outlines  of 
tours,  which  may  be  useful  to  my  readers. 

Nowadays  travelling  has  become  almost  a  science.  It  has  its  students ;  it  has 
its  literature;  it  has.  its  experiments  (costly  ones  some  of  them  are) ;  it  has  its  laws  ; 
it  has  its  professors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  one  of  the  latter,  or  to  speak  ex 
cathedrA,  or  as  a  Sir  Oracle,  but  merely  as  an  amateur^as  one  of  the  cro«d, 
one  of  the  many  who,  year  after  year,  are  happily  able  to  get  away  for  a  holiday 
— one  of  those  who  seek  to  avoid  'homely  wits'  by  intercourse  with  people 
who  are  different  in  speech,  different  in  manners,  and  often  in  religion,  from 
ourselves. 

All  this  is  a  thing  of  modem  growth.  It  is  true  there  have  always  been 
travellers  since  the  world  began ;  Cain  seems  to  have  been  the  first.      Travellers 
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■:rt  more  or  less  a  rarity,  and  were  reganled  by  their  fcllow- 

ecL 

the  nations  of  Western  Europe  began,  we  might  say,  about 

'Ics.     We  pass  over  those  inroads  of  semi-barbarous  races 

jman  Empire  as  instances  of  travelling — thai  was  rather  the 

[  the  purpose  of  becoming  possessors  of  the  more  fertile  and 

es  and  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  undoubted 
dem    tours.     In  one  sense,  the  Crusades  were    'personally 
:  large  scale,  though,  doubtless,  Peter  the  Hermit  and  his 
cans  as  safe  and  reliable  guides  as  Messrs,  Cook  or  Ga^se. 

it"  life  in  a  feudal  .  -sde  was  agreeably  broken  by  the  call  to 
ng '  in  which  the  pleasure,  variety  of  new  lands,  and  piety 
iigled.     The  wily  Greeks  and  openly  hostile  Saracens  were 
those  days  of  the  many  pitfalls  which  may  now  Leset  unwary 
of  extortionate  and  grasping  hotel-keepers  and  officials  ;  and 
in  the  pilgrim's  wallet  the  modem  knapsack,  and  in  his  staff 

1(1  passed  away,  we  begin  to  find  here  and  there  the  names  of 
1  over  Europe  and  Asia  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  modem 
)rogenitor  of  English  travellers  was  the  famous  Sir  John  de 
is  said,  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  bora  about  the  year  1300, 
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which  marked  nations  and  districts  was  in  a  fair  way,  if  not  to  disappear,  at  least  to 
be  vastly  modified ;  and  so  it  ha^  CuTDed  out.  Places  which  were  merely  geo- 
graphical names  to  our  forefathers  are  tvell-lciiown  holiday  resorts  now.  Cities,  the 
glories  of  which  they  had  read  about  in  books  of  travel,  are  familiar  spots  in  which 
we  fee!  almost  at  home.  It  is  as  easy  to  get  to  Italy  now — nay,  far  easier — than  it 
was,  not  so  long  ago,  to  get  to  Scotland  ;  and  each  year  as  it  passes  increases  the 
facilities  for  travelling.  Mountains  over  which  the  diligence  slowly  lumbered  are 
being  pierced  by  tunnels,  through  which  a  swift  train  may  run  ;  and  powerful 
steamers  bring  America  itself  as  near  as  many  parts  of  Ireland  were  to  England 
about  forty  years  ago.  Tliis  being  so,  can  we  wonder  that  many  loolc  upon  thdr 
Continental  trip  or  distant  home  excursion  as  almost  a  necessity  or  life  ? 

'  But,'  I  can  imagine  many  of  my  readers  saying,  '  this  is  aU  very  well  for  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  every  year,  and  can  afford  such  luxuries  as 
foreign  tours,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  tour  ;  and  you  only  tantalise  us  when  you  speak 
of  all  these  facilities  of  travelling,  and  tell  us  of  the  glories  of  the  great  catheiirals 
and  palaces  of  the  Continent,  of  its  picture  galleries,  its  castles,  its  mighty  rivers, 
lakes  and  mountains.' 

Well,  it  is  true,  travelling  does  require  some  expenditure  of  money  as  well  as 
time,  and,  unfortunately,  no  beneficent  individual  or  paternal  government  has  as  yet 
seen  fit  to  provide  the  needful  for  this  for  every  one,  or  even  for  the  deserving. 
But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  such  a  tremendous  undertaking  as  many  think.  A 
summer  holiday  need  not  cost  a  small  fortume.  Of  course,  if  people  want  to 
travel  au  grand  seigneur,  they  must  have  a  grand  seigneui's  purse ;  but  I  am  not 
writing  for  such  people,  but  for  ordinary  mortals  who  are  content  to  be  comfortable 
and  are  willing  to  dispense  with  grandeur. 

Well,  let  us  now  give  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  expense  of  travelling 
considered  generally,  as  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  preliminary  consideration. 
Proverbial  philosophy  (not  Mr.  Tupper's)  instructs  us  we  must  first  catch  our  hare 
before  proceeding  to  cook  it;  and  so,  before  we  can  decide  on  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do,  we  must  first  of  all  sit  down  and  count  the  cost. 

First,  then,  as  to  cost  of  locomotion.  It  is  seldom  in  England  necessary  to 
tiavel  otherwise  than  third  class,  except  on  long  night  journeys,  and  even  then, 
for  those  who  are  strong  and  don't  mind  extra  fatigue,  the  saving  of  so  travelling 
oflen  outbalances  the  possible  discomfort  Then  on  all  the  chief  railway  lines, 
such  as  the  London  and  Nonh  Western,  Great  Northern,  Midland,  &c.,  the 
carriages  are  now  so  comfortable,  that  it  is  often  a  wiste  of  money  to  go  by  any 
other  class,  especially  if  there  be  a  party  travelling  together.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  chance  of  rough  company ;  but  it  is  generally  possible  to  avoid  this,  and,  if  a 
lady  is  travelling  alone,  most  of  these  lines  have  carriages  reserved  specially  for 
ladies,  so  that  at  least  they  will  have  but  the  company  of  their  own  sex. 

On  the  Continent,  where  long  journeys  have  so  often  to  be  taken  by  night,  it  Li 
best  to  travel  second,  especially  as  the  fast  trains  have  seldom  third  class,  some- 
times only  first,  and  then  you  have  no  choice  but  to  go  first.  But  this  objection- 
able practice  is  seldom  met  with  outside  France.  It  is  said  that  only  princes  and 
fools  travel  first  class  abroad  I  do  not  wonder  at  this,  as  the  second  class  carriages 
on  most  of  the  Continental  lines  are  equal  in  comfort  to  many  of  our  English  hrst 
class  carriages,  and  are,  I  think,  preferable  in  summer  to  the  hrsL  I  have  seen 
first  class  carriages  abroad  which,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  simply  made  you  hot 
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lo  look  at  them,  being  upholstered  in  flaming  red  Utrecht  velvet,  while  the  second 
class  were  done  in  a  cool-looking  grey  cloth.  One  most  objectionable  habit 
Continental  i;uards  frequently  have,  especially  in  France — that  is,  to  fill  up  each 
carriage  and  compartment  to  the  full  number  it  is  capable  of  holding  before  they 
will  open  any  more  carriage  doors.  To  be  the  eighth  or  tenth  [>assenger  in  a 
compartment  on  a  hot  summer's  day  or  night,  when  all  the  others  object  to  an 
open  window,  and  desire  perhaps  lo  smoke  very  bad  cigars,  is  a  fate  so  homble, 
lha.t  one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  Dante  had  not  travelled  in  such  a  way.  It 
would  have  given  him  a  new  idea  for  one  portion,  at  least,  of  his  immortal  work. 
The  guards  are  not  so  tiresome  in  this  respect  in  Germany  as  in  France,  and  there 
seems,  unfortunately,  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  except  it  be  by  a  judicious  '  lip.' 

But  we  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  consideration  of  expenditure.  To  Uy 
down  any  exact  sum  is  simply  impossible.  In  Great  Britain  hotels  are,  I  should 
say,  dearer  than  abroad.  To  get  accommodation  and  food  equal  to  what  you 
wilt  get  in  many  first-rate  hotels  abroad,  you  must  pay  at  least  one-third,  or  probably 
half,  as  much  again  ;  but,  against  this,  you  must  remember  that  in  this  couDtry  yaa 
have  not  the  great  distances  to  travel,  and  you  will  consequently  save  in  that  way. 

Of  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  getting  to  any  particular  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  here,  because  any  one  who  wishes  to 
know  can  do  so  by  merely  consulting  the  time  tables  of  any  of  our  large  companies. 
The  cost  of  reaching  foreign  pbces  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  when  I 
come  to  deal  s|)t:cially  with  foreign  tours. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  I  il^re  say  we  might,  as  a  rule,  in  this  country 
fix  hotel  expenses  at  from  I2J,  to  i%s.  a  day,  not  including  extras,  such  as  wine, 
etc. ;  but  this  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  fashionable  watering-places  during  the 
season,  or  to  Highland  hotels,  which  have  only  a  few  months  in  the  year  to  make 
money,  and  where  they  naturally  try  lo  m.ike  as  much  as  possible  in  their  brief 
harvests.  Of  course,  at  home  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  at  hotels  in  places  where 
lodgings  can  be  had,  and  where  you  purpose  to  remajn  for  some  time;  with  a 
family  party  it  »ould  of  course  entail  very  large  expenditure.  Lodgings  in 
Scotland  and  Wales  generally  average  from  ^i  a  week  for  a  sitting-room,  and  loi; 
for  each  bedroom ;  Ijut  this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  variation  both  of  time,  and 
place,  and  length  of  stay. 

On  the  Continent  (where,  except  in  a  few  places,  and  for  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  language,  I  would  not  recommend  apartments)  hotel  expenses  (subject  to 
exceptions  mentioned  above)  will  probably  average,  in  Germany,  say,  ten  marks 
(one  mark,  u.)  ;  in  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  about  ten  francs ;  in 
Austria,  about  five  to  eight  fiorins;  in  Scandinavia,  five  to  eight  kronor  (one 
kroner,  u.  >J,/.). 

It  is,  however,  as  I  haie  said,  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  exact  standard, 
so  much  depends  on  the  person  or  jjcrsons  travelling.  It  is  easy  to  spend  Ick, 
much  easier  to  speni  no  a  co  d  g  to  circumstances,  than  the  sums  I  have 
indicated.  \Vh  I  ha  e  g  ven  s  the  e  ult  of  my  own  experience,  travelling  some- 
times alone  or  h  ge  le  e  nd  so  etimes  with  my  wife,  and  always  stopping 
at  the  best  ho  1  wl  h  I  fi  Ij  bel  eve  to  be  tlie  cheapest  in  the  end.  By  best 
hotels  I  mean  no  nece  1  I  mo  expensive  hotel,  such  as  in  a  great  city  like 
Paris  or  Berlin  b  a  1  o  el  of  he  !i  class,  where  you  will  be  sure  of  good  food 
and  accommoiia  on 
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There  is  no  doubt  you  can  travel  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  for  nearly 
half  of  what  I  have  mentioned  as  likely  sums,  but  I  have  given  what  I  think  it 
will  cost  in  the  towns  and  most  frequente<i  places.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  in  Switzerland  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent  if  you  stay  a  week,  or 
even  less,  you  will  be  taken  en  pension,  whicli  will  reduce  your  expenditure  very 
considetably.  There  are  plenty  of  charming  hotels  and  pensions  where  you  can 
stay  for  from  five  to  seven  francs  a  day,  and  where  you  can  be  comfortable,  and 
need  not  fear  siarvatioo.  It  is  well,  then,  if  you  decide  where  you  are  going  to 
stay,  to  write  beforehand  acid  make  arrangements  with  the  hotel  proprietor,  stating 
youi  wants,  and  asking  for  how  much  a  day  you  will  be  taken  ;  also,  it  is  desirable, 
if  you  think  his  figure  too  high,  to  make  him  an  offer.  I  have  often  known  the 
terms  considerably  reduced  in  that  way,  and  the  hotel-keepers  seldom  refuse  a 
reasonable  offer,  especially  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  healthy  competition. 

For  those  who  wish  to  be  certain  of  the  extent  of  their  expenses  in  the  matter 
of  hotel  bills,  the  coupon  system  has  many  charms.  They  are  issued  extensively 
l>y  Messrs.  Cook  and  Gaze.  Many  people  like  them,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
convenient  You  get  your  little  book  of  tickets,  one  for  your  room,  another  for 
your  dinner,  and  a  third  for  your  breakfasts.  With  these  you  know  when  you  go 
to  your  hotel  what  you  are  going  to  pay  for  those  three  important  items  in  your 
daily  hotel  life.  They  are  generally  issued  at  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  a  day, 
I  have  used  them,  but  not  extensively,  as  I  think,  if  one  is  moving  about  much, 
and  making  daily  excursions,  it  is  often  possible  to  live  more  cheaply  than  with 
them. 

Some  people  think  that  the  holders  of  coupons  are  not  so  well  treated  as  those 
without  them ;  but  I  have  never  found  it  the  case.  Nor  do  I  think,  considering 
the  numbers  of  those  who  use  them  every  year,  it  would  pay  landlords  to  do  so. 
If  there  were  any  serious  or  well-grounded  complaints,  it  would  probably  leaii  to 
the  hotel-keeper  losing  the  custom  of  the  extensive  tourists'  agency  firms,  and  this, 
I  imagine,  would  not  be  wished  by  those  who  reap  a  good  harvest  from  them  every 
year. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  expense  in  travelling,  I  think  we  might  estimate  it 
all  round — travelling  and  hotel  expenses — somewhat  as  follows  : — For  a  tour  in 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  Continent,  viz. :  North  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 
Khtneland  and  parts  of  Switzerland,  you  may  allow  about  15J.  a  day  ;  for  Eastern 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Italy,  about  ^^i  ;  for  Scandinavia  about  i8j. 
Again  I  must  repeat  that  these  estimates  must  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
individual  traveller  ;  but  I  am  certain,  from  a  pretiy  extensive  personal  knowledge, 
that  it  can  be  done  comfortably  for  what  I  have  given  above,  and  in  many  cases 
considerably  below  the  figures  named. 

So  far,  then,  for  the  question  of  travelling  expenses — a  very  necessary  point 
for  our  consideration  at  the  commencement.  We  must  subsequently  consider 
the  no  less  important  questions — where  to  go,  when  to  go,  how  to  g-).  It  may 
seem  to  some  inappropriate  to  investigate  these  things  just  before  starting;  but 
I  think  it  is  always  pleasant  to  go  over  holiday  questions  long  before,  to  decide, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  line  we  shall  take  when  next  we  leave  on  rur  holiday,  10 
fill  our  mental  storehouse  with  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  useful  to  us  in  our 
joumeyings  to  and  fro,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Before  we  can  start  with  any  of  our  home  and  foreign  tours — tours  on  paper  at 
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state  of  griminess  and  blackness  too  dreadful  even  to  think  of— one  almost  feared 
that  a  respectable  hotel-keeper  might  object  to  take  in  such  black-looking  mortals ; 
were  it  not  that  we  consoled  ourselves  by  the  thought  that  since  the  days  of  Othello 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  '  sea-girt  city '  had  been  more  or  less  accustomed  to  people 
of  a  swarthy  hue.  Now,  in  this  journey  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  ladies  travelling.  Those  who  had  exercised  due  forethought 
had  provided  themselves  with  long,  light  dust-cloaks  which  reached  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet,  and  kept  all  free  from  the  terrible  dust ;  others  had,  in  addition  to  this, 
provided  a  cover  of  the  same  material  for  their  hats,  which  completely  enveloped 
and  preserved  them.  The  unlucky  travellers  who  had  neglected  these  precautions 
must  have  suffered  severely,  I  saw  them  vainly  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  all- 
penetrating  dust,  which,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  must  have  at  least  proved  most 
injurious  to  their  clothing. 

Another  important  item  of  equipment  is  boots.  One's  comfort  in  travelling 
depends  so  much  on  these  that  we  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  them  here. 
Those  who  intend  doing  a  good  deal  of  walking,  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country, 
will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  boots  which  have  not  too  thin  soles. 
Nothing  so  soon  tires  or  blisters  the  feet,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as  a  thin  sole. 
Of  course,  for  mountain  scrambles,  or  rough  walking  of  any  kind,  a  thick  sole  is 
simply  essential.  It  is  very  bad  to  have  those  iron  or  brass  heels  put  on  boots. 
Walking  over  slippery  rock  they  are  simply  dangerous,  and  on  short,  dry  grass  are 
very  apt  to  make  you  slide.  For  mountain  work  a  few  nails  are  the  best  things  to 
have  ;  not  too  many,  but  judiciously  placed  in  the  heel  and  sole  of  the  boot  The 
broader  the  sole  of  the  boot  is  the  better,  and,  if  you  have  your  boots  made  for  the 
purpose  of  mountain  or  rough  work,  it  is  best  not  to  have  them  blackened  each  day, 
but  keep  them  well  waterproofed  with  some  of  those  many  preparations  made  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  always  found  the  Lancaster  pasie  the  best.  Two  pairs  of 
boots  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  excursion,  or  if  you  merely  have  a  bag  or  knap- 
sack— ladies  now  often  carry  the  latter — one  pair  of  boots,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  to 
put  on  in  the  evenings. 

Waterproofs  are  an  abomination,  but,  I  fear,  a  necessary  evil  They  are  hot 
and  tiresome  to  walk  in,  but,  unhappily,  nothing  has  yet  been  invented  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  One  of  the  best  things  in  this  way  which  a  lady  can 
bring  with  her  is  a  short  macintosh,  which  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head,  and  comes 
well  down  on  the  shoulders.  This,  especially  for  driving,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
artUUs  de  voyage.  It  of  course  does  not  keep  the  dress  dry,  but  it  keeps  the 
shoulders  and  chest  from  wet,  and  it  is  not  so  hot  to  wear,  as,  being  short,  there  is 
plenty  of  ventilation.  The  absence  of  this  it  is  which  makes  waterproofs  so 
objectionable. 

Of  minor  articles  to  bring  with  you  on  a  tour  abroad  I  might  mention  soap,  as 
this  is  a  commodity  which  is  not  provided  in  hotels  on  the  Continent.  Foreign 
soaps  are  not  generally  desirable,  and  therefore  those  who  go  abroad  must  bring 
their  own.  1  am  not  going  to  advise  on  this  subject.  All  the  resources  of  art  and 
artists  are  now  lavished  on  advertisements  recommending  this  useful  article,  so  my 
readers  can  have  a  pretty  wi'le  choice.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  soap  very  desirable 
to  bring  with  you  to  any  place,  either  at  borne  and  abroad,  which  is  infested  with 
gnats  or  mosquitoes.  I  mean  the  carbolic  soap.  It  can  be  got  with  <litferent 
degrees  of  strength  to  suit  all  people.    Those  who  have  a  very  sensitive  skin  can 
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use  the  milder,  «nd  those  who  are  more  pac^iydemutoos,  sstraogcr  prefuration,  I 
hii\-e  found  Ijy  exj^rVence  that  ii  »  really  the  only  thing  to  gwe  yon  relief  and  to  be 
a  dctciWK  againa  mosqoiucs,  and  1  tbiak  the  cxpcncnce  of  thoje  who  haie  tned  it 
will  continn  whit  1  uy. 

So  ix's,  then,  xs  to  tbe  fiist  put  of  our  etpnpmcnc  Ba:«ing  collected  together 
the  various  articles  yoa  requtre  to  bring  with  too,  tbe  oea  cotisideniina  is,  in  wfatt 
are  >*Ou  to  put  thetn.  Here  jov  chOKC  rushes  from  a  — hipliriiy  of  ou^ily  bora 
aiid  poitmuiteaus  down  to  «  VntipM^^r  And  here  tbCK  is  die  gieuest  need  of 
discreiMM  luid  forethousbt.  Obc  piece  of  advice,  I  tfaiak.  wiB  be  arfmittfH  t»  be 
sounVL  KesCnct  the  number  of  your  boxes  under  aQ  conddcmiaBS  to  ooe.  Let  it 
be  uuaII  or  Ur^.  according  to  neocssi^.  b«  keep  lo  one.  A  mabipfirity  of  btuei 
means  a  mutaplkity  of  tiooblev  a  nMbipButy  of  '  tips.'  a  gMriripftrity  of  mtsgof^;. 
It  is.  iDvic«d.  d«3nl>Ic,  if  yon  hai«  one  box  oc  portaUaiesa,  to  bfing  witb  yon  Mj 
wvlt  a  snail  hand-bag  in  wbkfc  yoa  on  cxny  cnougb  far  a  n^  or  (wo,  as  ffi 
»^-e&  «  t^>od  deal  of  nooble  smI  expoise  «ben  only  ■—fT'T  ''>'  *  "^^  '"  *  *'>*'^ ' 
Then  you  can  leave  tour  \tMXj  bi^age  at  the  stnua,  and  p  to  the  botel  witfe 
your  Kwhi-bAj.  Ooe  tnafc  o^ght  R>  be  enoa^  *ar  Mo  reopk  of  ooe  * — '""^ 
tra^-rllinj:  Ki^ietber,  s>steriar«aatfaer>Bd  dM^jbl^  Axai^tadMsueU 
ol' lujKi^.  TV  Katexxaack  we  yqt  paadm  io  di»  ipfMCL  WbatyaiaBcW 
mt  -i^iV  i>f  ltt£^^  Ut^  bons  with  Iran  cbs;«,  aad  stnAded  siib  sails,  wngtaoff 
down  a  ]v«er  s  m>ck.  yc«  wiB  ofecB  kus  fimaa  k  Aac  it  e  de  pnps^  of  •  Hk; 
)ohn  Snittlx.  Cmctanaii.  i:.S.A.'  Tie  is  m  ^coanta  oliect  of  de' 
AnKTKans  •!•>  nx«i  coB^re^iaK.  Bai  tfaeybaT?  iiimi  i  iriT  Tlcf 
Kvsf  di-tance.  an^l  a«  oKeu  ^wx\  fcoca  ixxae  ix  a  ox^  of  yrais  «*  ■ 
tbctctvw  re>;iUre  is'.»c^  svce  :iiaa  as  cc-disair  toidsl.  Bee  Eb^A  IH 
OO  sucfa  e\v~.t«.  add  i.->e^  r..>  be  abie  to  do  wub  Hocb  ks  A>o  Aq 
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good  plan.  It  is  well,  if  you  are  going  on  a  long  journey  and  have  a  through 
ticket,  to  book  your  luggage  to  your  final  destination  if  you  do  not  require  it  en 
nwte.  It  will  be  kept  for  you  until  you  arrive,  and  if  you  have  your  '  Gepaek-schdn  ' 
(a  ticket  for  the  lu^age,  as  the  Gennans  call  it),  it  will  be  quite  safe. 

One  thing,  however,  you  must  remember.  If  on  the  way  a  frontier  has  to  be 
crossed,  youT  luggage  will  be  stopped  there  until  you  arrive,  unless  some  one  has  the 
keys  to  open  it  and  have  it  passed.  These  custom-house  examinations  are  sometimes 
a  great  bother ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  form  for  English  travellers,  the 
French  expression,  Zes  formalitks  de  la  douaiu,  being  near  the  truth ;  but  when  a 
Geiman  gets  a  Frenchman  in  his  custom-house,  or  vice  vers&,  it  is  often  a  very 
real  afEiir,  as  the  unlucky  traveller  knows  who  has  to  collect  his  scattered  goods 
while  the  bell  rings  for  the  train  to  proceed. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  equipment  at  greater  length,  indeed, 
_  than  I  at  first  intended;  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  and  it  forms  such  an 
important  part  of  the  art  of  travelling,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  dwell  upon  it  You 
cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new  land  without  having  your  mind  at  ease 
about  your  belongings,  and  there  is  no  use  in  traveHiiig  at  all  if  you  cannot  enjoy 
yourself.  The  mind  which  is  harassed  by  cares  of  this  description  is  not  in  a  state 
of  receptivity,  and  unless  we  pick  up  some  new  ideas  of  men  and  things  we  might 
as  well  stay  at  home,  and  the  vast  educational  power  of  travelling  will  be  lost  or 
weakened. 

When  to  take  a  holiday  must,  of  course,  depend  much  on  the  various  duties  and 
employments  of  different  people.  Some,  perhaps,  can  only  get  away  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  summer;  some,  it  may  be,  only  in  the  winter,  or  for  a  very  short 
period  at  different  seasons.  Most  people,  however,  look  to  the  summer  months — 
roughly  sfieaking.  May  to  end  of  September — as  the  season  of  their  holiday,  and 
prefer  that  time  because  they  have  warmer  weather  and  longer  days  than  at  any 
Other  times  of  the  year.  But  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  if  we  are  going  abroad 
there  are  many  places  which  it  would  be  highly  undesirable,  if  not  dangerous  to 
health,  to  visit  in  the  summer.  For  the  south  of  Europe,  for  example,  the  months 
named,  if  we  except  May  and  very  early  June,  would  be  most  unsuitable  and 
unpleasant  for  those  accustomed  to  northern  latitudes  ;  while  they  are  the  best  for 
mountainous  countries,  and  for  our  own  Highlands  and  coasts.  In  the  winter 
months,  people,  as  a  rule,  prefer,  and  I  think,  wisely,  to  remain  at  home,  as  in  that 
period  of  the  year  most  of  our  work  is  done,  and  educational,  artistic,  and  social 
life  is  busiest  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some  lo  be  obliged,  by  the 
call  of  health,  to  seek  warmer  and  more  genial  shores  than  our  own  in  these 
months  ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  but  few,  and  we  have  to  deal  generally  with  people 
who  are  not  so  unfortunately  circumstanced. 

There  is  one  exception,  perhaps,  to  the  rule  that  people  had  best  choose  the 
summer  time  for  their  holiday,  and  that  is  in  visiiing  a  large  city.  Very  often — in 
fact,  we  might  almost  say  always — it  is  more  [ileasant  to  visit  a  city  in  winter  than 
in  very  hot  weather.  Few  like  the  greatly  increased  fatigue  which  it  entails  in 
visiting  large  towns  with  their  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  and  if  a  big  city,  such  as 
Paris,  can  be  visited  in  the  winter,  it  will  probably  prove  as  pleasant  a  time  for 
seeing  the  buildings  and  works  of  art  as  in  the  height  of  summer.  Doubtless  there 
is  the  drawback  of  missing  the  beautiful  gardens  and  flowers,  and  the  excursions  to 
the  environs  which  generally  accompany  a  visit  to  a  large  city ;  but  for  the  town 
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ts  buildings  and  associations,  they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
summer,  and  certainly  with  less  fatigue, 
turan  have  great  attractions  for  many;  and    certainly  for 
1  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  best— wlielher  we  will  view 
iness  and  new-born  beauty  of  early  summer  upon  it ;  the 
ees  and  grass,  the  activity  of  all  life  re-awakening  after  its 
so  full  of  all  the  joy  and  t'ory  of  life,  that  we  feci  even 
■  air  it  bre.ithes."     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  be.iuties  of 
.  of  mists  and  mellow  fruit  fulness,'  when  the  universal  green 
the  wondrous  hand  of  Nature  and  the  '  maturing  sun'  to 
ed,  and  of  gold  ;  when  the  sense  of  maturity  and  completion 
idding  promise  of  spring,  and  the  Harvest  song  of  praise  is 
lion  Prayer. 

iwever,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  decide  for  themselves, 
our  tastes  do  not  coincide ;  if  they  did,  it  might  be,  to  say 
in  many  details  of  life.     We  must  come  to  a  more  practical 
of  time. 

n  afford  much  more  than  a  month's  holiday  in  the  year. 
il  with  much  less  than  this ;  and  that  being  so,  it  becomes  a 
jortance  that  we  make  the  most  of  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
.It  we  shall  not  either  be  too  much  hurried — which  would 
nder  our  getimg  the  benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  seeing 
jr  time  over  parts  of  the  journey  which  are  least  interesting, 
aps,  to  leave  out  altogether  some  place  we  wished  to  visit. 
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CoDtinenta]  example,  one  of  the  many  beautiful  spots  about  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
or  Salzbui^,  with  the  Salz  Kammergut  and  Bavarian  Alps  so  near  it  A  plan  such 
as  that  often  saves  both  time  and  money,  and  will  well  repay  a  tourist 

I  have  alluded  to  a  careful  planning  of  an  excursion  before  you  start  This  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of  economising  time.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
get  more  than  twenty-four  hours  out  of  a  day,  and  when  our  time  is  limited  to,  say, 
fifteen  or  thirty  days,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we  use  well  the 
time  we  have.  When  you  have  therefore  decided  upon  the  place  you  purpose 
visiting,  and  know  exactly  the  time  at  your  disposal,  you  must  jiroceed  to  plan  out 
your  tour.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  some  friend  who  has  been  tl-.ere,  and 
who  knows  the  country,  and  ask  him  to  map  it  out  for  you.  If,  however,  you  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  a  friend,  you  must  get  the  best  guide-book  to 
the  country  you  visit,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  maps  and  various  roules  mark  out  your 
way.  This  can,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  done  by  following  some  of  the  outhne  tours 
generally  given  in  guide-books  :  but  they  are  often  too  elaborate,  and  give  de'ails 
which  a  person  whose  time  is  limited  could  not  enter  into. 

For  tiiosc  who  are  able  to  do  it,  travelling  by  night  is  not  a  bad  way  of  saving 
time,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  if  there  is  a  long  tract  of  uninteresting  country 
to  be  passed  over.  But  for  those  who  are  visiting  a  country  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
well,  if  it  is  at  all  interesting,  to  see  it  by  dajlight.  Thus,  for  example,  those  who 
pass  the  Rhine  for  the  first  time,  say,  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  should  on  no 
account  travel  in  the  night  by  the  railway  which  runs  along  it,  but  take  the  steamer 
from  Bonn  to  Bingen,  and  see  its  many  beauties  en  route.  But  if  on  a  second  or 
third  visit,  time  may  be  saved  by  travelling  from  Koln  direct  by  rail,  and  at  night 
Crossing  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  slop  at  any  of  the 
towns,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  go  by  day  for  the  purpose  of '  seeing  the 
country,'  as  there  is  almost  nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  ver)'  false  economy  of  time  never  to  allow  a  I'ay's  rest  Some  people 
wish  to  he  always  on  the  move,  and  are  never  contented  to  remain  quiet  a  single 
day.  If  time  is  very  limited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  our  stoppages  to 
Sundays,  when  we  may  expect  English  people,  at  least,  to  show  some  regard  for 
that  (ky,  but,  '  if  necessity  so  require,'  to  make  on  it  not  more  than  a  '  Sabbath 
day's  journey.'  Many  people  simply  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  by  being 
always  on  the  move.  No  s"oner  do  they  arrive  at  a  beautiful  spot  ilian  they  are 
off  to  another.  They  rush  acro.'s  a  country,  and  get  all  the  different  places  so 
jumbled  together  in  a  confused  mass,  that  they  lose  much  of  the  subsequent 
pleasure  of  recalling  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  If  they  have  but  a 
mixed  and  muddled  idea  of  certain  cathedrals,  pictures,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  glaciers,  how  can  they  ever  expect  that  these  beautiful  scenes  will,  when  at 
home — 

'  Flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  IS  the  bliss  of  solitude?' 

Allowances  must  be  made,  however,  for  different  temperaments,  especially  in 
places  where  we  are  under  the  potent  spell  of  Nature  unalloyed  (unenlivened,  some 
might  say)  by  the  works  of  man.  With  many  it  has  a  most  exhilarating  effect, 
producing  oftentimes  a  sense  of  unrest,  and  a  desire  for  constant  movement  With 
Others  it  is  different     'Nature,  the  good   old  nurse,'  soothes  and   calms  them, 
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iei  and  sitisfactioo,  not  perhaps  unmixed  with  awe,  when 
le  calm  of  Nature.     This  idea  is  wonderfully  expressed  in 
uoied  by  George  EUot  in  one  of  her  essays,  TAr^e  Motilhs 

'  Ueber  alien  Gjpfeln 

1st  Ruh 
In  aUen  Wipfdn 

SpiJrest  du. 
Kaum  einen   Hauch 

Die  Vdglein  schwcigen  im  Walde, 
Wane  nur  balde 

Ruhest  du  auch.' 

IS  upon  them,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  decide.     I  have 
influences,  to  explain  a  not  uncommon  phenomenon  among 

le  saving  of  time.     It  may  be  done  in  many  of  those  ways 
.'d — having   a  distinct   and  well-arranged  plan  of  a  tour, 
passing  quickly  over  uninteresting  scenery.     But  remember 
le  always  rushing  on— it  undoes  most  of  the  good  to  be 
iiid   makes  life  a  burden,  not  a  pleasure.     I  hope  later 
mples  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  short  space  by  a  judicious 
time  in  travelling,  so  that  we  ni.-xy  get  as  much  value  as 
)Mt   of  the  time  we  devote  to  this  very  imporLtnt  part  of  a 
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is  a  question  which  concerns  a  great  many  who  are  not  weighted  with  domestic 
responsibilities,  and  have  not  given  *  hosU\ges  to  fortune.'  Many  who  are  pretty 
well  free  to  go  where  their  fancy  takes  them,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  fixed 
by  time  and  purse,  are  often  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  question  to  which  we  must  now 
address  ourselves.  To  do  so  with  any  real  advantage  we  must  consider  several 
highly  important  questions.  What  do  you  want  ?  Are  you  going  away  merely  for 
pleasure  or  for  health,  or  both  combined  ?  Are  you  going  alone  or  in  a  party  ?  If 
so,  of  how  many  does  your  party  consist  ?  Are  you  ready  for  walking,  or  must  you 
always  be  driven,  either  by  the  iron  horse  or  the  natural  quadruped?  These 
questions,  which  suggest  themselves  immediately,  show  the  difficulty  of  giving  an 
off-hand  answer  to  the  great  problem  presented  each  year  to  travelling  Britons, 
*  Where  shall  we  go  ? ' 

It  is  better,  I  think,  in  discussing  this  question,  to  separate  at  once  home  and 
foreign  travel  Here  let  our  patriotism  come  into  play.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
custom  nowadays  to  decry  this  good  old-fashioned  virtue,  to  look  upon  it  as 
something  which  did  very  well  in  our  grandfathers*  day,  but  which  we  with  our  high 
civilisation  do  not  require.  Such  people,  perhaps,  are  inclined  to  re-echo  the 
sentiment  of  the  great  philosopher,  Lessing,  utiered  by  him  at  a  time  when  national 
life  in  Germany  was  at  its  lowest  ebb — *  Of  the  love  of  country  I  have  no  con- 
ception :  it  appears  to  me  at  best  a  heroic  weakness,  which  I  am  right  glad  to  be 
without' 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  meet  people,  as  we  often  do,  full  of 
information  respecting  France  and  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  their  own  land  :  English  folk,  wise  and  learned  concerning  the  glories  of 
Notre  Dame  or  Ste.  Gedule,  and  ignorant  of  Durham  or  Salisbury;  Scotch  (of 
whom  we  have  been  told  that  they  are  never  at  home  except  when  they  are 
abroad),  who  know  every  Swiss  pass  and  mountain  valley,  and  have  never  seen 
Glencoe  or  the  Western  Isles ;  Irish,  who  know  the  Italian  lakes  and  cities,  but  to 
whom  Killamey  and  Connemara  is  still  an  *  undiscovered  country.' 

In  dealing  with  the  United  Kingdom,  one  must,  more  or  less,  speak  in  general 
terms.  For  this  reason :  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  outlines  of  tours  in 
England  in  the  same  way  as  you  might  in  Switzerland,  because  here  every  reader 
will  have  more  or  less  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  to  guide  them,  and  have 
greater  facilities  of  acquiring  such  information  in  any  onlinary  railway  guide.  And 
those  people  who  intend  to  make  tours  in  England  will,  of  course,  naturally  avail 
themselves  of  such  helps.  But  one  can  give  certain  general  indications  which  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  their  own  land.  Those  who  desire 
to  combine  the  acquiring  of  a  new  stock  of  health  with  the  pleasure  of  a 
change,  may  read  with  profit  these  words,  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  Symes 
Thompson,  The  Choice  of  English  Health  Resorts,     He  writes : — 

*  Broadly  speaking,  health  will  best  be  gained  by  seeking  climatic  conditions 
diverse  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Those  who  live  by  the  sea,  or  in 
the  plains,  well  know  the  benefit  of  mountain  air ;  and  those  who  live  at  a  high  level 
are  as  severely  tried  by  this  opposite  condition  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  equaUy 
gain  by  a  visit  to  the  sea  or  tiie  lowlands.  In  the  case  of  those  residing  in  low-lying 
districts,  there  is  a  want  of  that  dry,  stimulating,  ozone-freshening  air  which  is  found 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  which  works  with  quick  magic  on  the  enfeebled  powers, 
strengthening  the  appetite  and  invigorating  the  whole  system;  while  those  always 
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libces"  are  themselves  worn  out  by  over-stimulaiion,  and  find 
Iciiange  to  the  vacated  homes  of  their  visiiors.     In  each  of 
rchange  of  residence,  a  tnarked  alteration  in  the  digestive 
il  spirits  may  be  observed.' 

■  ii  the  varying  presence  of  ozone  in  different  localities,  he 

inip  though  invigorating  sea  air,  to  the  diy  bracing  air 

:  to  the  sea,  is  equally  to  be  considered ;  and  in  many 

Ik    iluubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  gain  as  much 

11  uf  city  life  as  their  brethren  of  the  towns  do  from  a  jaunt 

L'  of  these  remarks  will  be  evident  to  all  my  readers,  and  will, 

lleciding  upon  a  locality.     The  i|uestion  of  health,  however,  is 

■  r  the  province  of  '  Medicus,'  and  has   been   amply    dealt 

:rs.     Those  who  go  to  the  seaside  generally  choose  their 

Ise  of  sea  bathing;  and  as  this  necessitates  reiiiaining  pretty 

ire,  we   shall  leave   out   of  our   consideration    the    various 

icrous   all    round   our    coasts.       It   can    hardly   be    called 

train  to  the  coast,  and  remain  for  a  month  in,  say,  Scar- 

llastbourne,  or  Southporl,  and  then  return  home.     Travelling 

retty  constant  movement  from  one  place  to  another. 

;nly  of  variety  in  this  respect,  and  will  give  scope  for  the 

;s.     Those  who  are  of  an  arch^ological  and  historical  turn 

If  the  (lilTerent  cathedral  cities,  aboundmg  as  they  do,  not  merely 

istical  art,  but  in  many  interesting  specimens  of  botn 
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the  place  you  intend  to  remain  at  for  the  night ;  or,  if  a  party  of  more  than 
two  are  travelling  together,  some  of  them  could  drive,  taking  with  them  the 
baggage  of  the  entire  company,  and  those  who  drove  one  day  could  walk  the  next, 
and  so  on. 

In  Scotland  travelling  is  varied,  easy,  and  not  expensive.  There  is  indeed  no 
lack  of  variety.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  you  can  have  examples  of  most 
modem  modes  of  travelling — railway,  coach,  and  steamer,  all  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession.  Few  countries  have  been  better  arranged  for  tourist  traffic 
than  Scotland.  If  you  wish  to  visit  the  Lowlands,  and  make  yourself  familiar  with 
the  scenes  of  Border  warfare,  and  the  charming  landscapes  which  abound  alone:  the 
courses  of  rivers,  as  famous  in  song  and  story  as  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  you  may 
establish  yourself  in  Edinburgh,  and  reach  all  these  places  by  train  in  a  {t>N  hours, 
and  then  in  that  famous  city  itself  and  its  environs  you  may  find  enough  to  fill  up 
one  very  good  holiday,  without  going  any  further. 

For  visiting  the  Western  Islands  and  Highlands,  Oban  is  a  capital  centre. 
TTiere  many  of  the  routes  converge,  there  all  the  West-coast  steamers  call,  and  from 
it  you  can  visit  in  a  day  such  world-renowned  spots  as  Nature's  great  cathedral  of 
Staffa,  and  the  island  of  lona,  with  all  its  sacred  memories  of  the  Irish  missionary, 
Columba,  one  of  the  apostles  of  early  Scottish  Christianity. 

Those  who  go  to  Oban  will  doubtless  continue  their  journey  northward  to 
Inverness  by  the  great  Caledonian  Canal,  and  probably  turn  again  to  the  north-west 
along  the  Highland  railway  to  Strome  Ferry.  By  this  line  you  pass  through  some  of 
the  finest  natural  scenery  in  Great  Britain,  especially  the  part  which  runs  through 
Ross-shire. 

Leaving  Dingwall,  you  turn  north-west,  passing  the  far-famed  Strathpeffer,  with 
its  unsavoury  but  highly  efficacious  mineral  waters,  now  so  much  resorted  to.  After 
this  point  the  line  runs  through  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  well 
repays  a  visit.  The  Island  of  Skye  is,  of  course,  a  frequented  spot,  with  its  many 
wondrous  lochs  and  mountain  peaks,  almost  rivalling  in  grandeur  a  Norwegian  fjord. 
I  wonder  when  there  was  a  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  which  did  not  contain  at 
least  one  picture  of  some  part  of  Skye  1  The  eastern  Aberdeenshire  Highlands  are 
of  course  a  group  in  themselves.  They  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Queen's 
journals,  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their  great  beauty,  are  much  visited  by 
tourists. 

Time  and  space  would  of  course  fail  one  to  even  name  one-half  of  the  many 
places  to  be  visited  in  Scotland.  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  so  many  use  it  as  a 
holiday  ground.  How  much  it  owes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott !  The  influence  which 
Uterature  has  had  in  developing  certain  localities  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Do  not  the  English  lakes  owe  much  to  Wordsworth  and  the  poets  of  what  is  called 
the  Lake  school  ?  Have  not  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Blackmore  sent  many  to 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall?  And  have  not  thousands  become  familiar  with  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  through  the  writings  of  Mr.  William 
Black  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  has  done  as  much  for  them  in  the  wonderful 
word-pictures  which  he  has  given  us  in  his  many  stories,  from  A  Daughter  of  Beth 
down  to  White  Heather,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for  the  now  better-known  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  Trossachs  and  Rob  Roy  country,  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  other 
poems  and  novels.  If  Ireland  were  but  to  give  birth  to  a  Scott  or  a  Black,  it  might 
prove  a  turning-point  in  her  sad  history. 

R  2 
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:  GIRL'S  OIVN  OUTDOOR  BOOK. 

V  words  on  travelling  in  Ireland.     The  '  melancholy 

I  the  former  '  isle  of  Saints '  is,  unfortunately,  with  many,  a 

lay  of  a  visit ;  but  the  d iscomforts  of  tUis  are  now  ledaced 

Bicnciid  service  of  mail  and  express  steamers  which  convey 

.1  iii  Dublin  and  Kingstown.     The  unhap|iy  state  of  the 

I  .'I'urLunately  deterred  many  !jeo|)le  from  visiting  Ireland, 

■ii'h  a  tour  would  be  as  daoL^erous  to  life  and  limb  as 

■  >.  Ill,  though  it  is  well  known  that  even  in  the  worst  times 

St  diinger  to  an  ordinary  English  tourist     Ireland  is  not  so 

;iys  and  coaches  as  Scotland,  but  still  it  is  easy  enough  to 

t  centre  for  visiting  ihe  beautiful  surroundings  of  that  city, 

Bklow,  where  some  of  the  most  charming  of  both  mountain 

Ibe  met  with.     Circular  tickets  arc  issued  by  nearly  ail  the 

in    begin    at    Dublin,   and    proceed    south    lo    Cork    and 

'isited    the  famous  lakes,  turn  northwards  to  Clare,  with  its 

o  the  full  sweep  of  the  North  Atlantic  rollers.     Thence  up 

le  tribes,'  with  many  of  the  ancient  houses  belonging  to  the 

e  far-off  days  of  the  town's  prosperity.     From  Galway  you 

e  beautiful  Connemara,  a  region  full  of  the  most  deU^htful 

fcuntains,  to  Westport  on  Clew  Bay,  with  its  myriad  islands, 

c  by  Clare  Island,  where  dwelt,  in  Queen  Elizibeth's 

Grana   Uaile,  or  Grace  O'Maley,  who  looked  U|jon 

;hty  Tudor.     From  Westport  you  can  return  direct  by 
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the  subject  of  foreign  travel,  as  they  seemed  to  express  so  succinctly  what 
I  have  been  endeavouriog  to  impress  on  my  readers.  Here  are  his  words : — 
'Foreign  travel,  even  to  unintelligent,  uninquiring  minds,  is  always  of  ^eat 
influence,  not  merely  by  the  presentation  of  new  objects,  but  also,  and  mainly, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  all  the  intricate  connections  of  liabit  and 
familiarity  which  marlc  the  real  relations  of  life.  This  withdrawal  is  important, 
because  it  gives  a  new  standing- [joint  from  which  we  can  judge  ourselves  and  others ; 
und  it  shows  how  much  that  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  essential  is  in  reality 
little  more  than  routine.' 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  accurate  way  of  stating  some  of  the  most  important 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  foreign  travel.  The  sense  of  the  newne^is  which  is 
experienced  on  all  sides;  the  break  in  the  routine  of  daily  life;  the  'new  standpoint' 
from  which  to  judge  men  and  things — all  are  present  to  those  who  go  abroad, 
especially  for  the  first  time ;  and  although  I  trust  my  readers  will  not  be  classed 
under  the  heads  of  either  '  unintelligent '  or  '  uninquiring,'  yet  they  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  really  great  educational  power  which  travelling,  especially  foreign 
travelling,  possesses. 

To  come  to  more  practical  matters,  however.  I  have  tried  to  give  some  hints 
respecting  expenses,  equipment,  use  of  time,  etc,  so  we  will  now  assume  my 
readers  to  be  informed  on  these  points — to  have  their  purses  filled,  their 
portmanteaus  packed,  their  time  duly  apponioned. 

Tastes  differ  so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  suggest  first  in  the  way  of 
a  proposed  tour.  Some  persons  wish  entirely  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  do  not 
care  for  cities,  churches,  and  galleries;  others  go  abroad  chiefly  to  view  the  latter; 
but  I  should  say  the  majority  of  my  readers  would  wish  to  have  the  two  blended 
judiciously  together. 

So  much  is  written  respecting  foreign  travel  nowadays,  both  in  book-form  and  in 
the  magazines,  that  tourists  have  plenty  of  information  respecting  foreign  places 
given  them  in  a  much  more  palatable  form  than  the  ordinary  guide-book.  Not  that 
a  guide-book  is  by  any  means  unnecessary,  for  all  of  us  know  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  venture  abroad  without  a  book  containing  accurate  information 
respecting  hotels,  routes,  etc  The  books  of  tiie  kind  I  allude  to  are  generally 
pleasantly-written  sketches  of  various  summer  tours,  like  Mrs.  Macquoid's  In  tkt 
Ardennes,  or  the  interesting  and  beautifully- illustrated  article  on  Brittany  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  These  and  such-like  books 
and  articles  are  very  pleasant  and  useful  reading  before  starting  on  a  tour  to  the 
country  they  describe. 

Of  shorter  tours,  such  as  may  be  accomplished  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight, 
and  entailing  hut  a  modest  expenditure  of  money,  I  might  suggest  a  run  in  Belgium, 
a  country  full  of  historical  and  artistic  interest,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  natural 
beauty.  Belgium  makes  a  capital  holiday  ground  for  a  short  tour,  either  early  or 
late  in  the  season — an  Easier  or  Whitsuntide  excursion,  or  in  the  end  of  September, 
when  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  for  Switzerland — the  reason  chiefly  being  that  most 
of  the  objects  of  interest  arc  m  the  cities,  and,  as  I  remarked  previously,  the 
cool  weather  is  the  pleasantest  for  '  doing '  cities  and  galleries.  In  addition  to 
this,  Belgium  is  so  well  provided  w.th  railways  that  one  is  not  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  wet  and  cold,  which,  in  a  land  where  coaches  have  to  be  used,  must  often 
be  met 
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remaiDs,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  Porta  Nigra  being 
very  well  worth  viiiting.  Trier  by  rail  ta  Luxembourg,  once  a  great  fortress — a 
most  curiously  situated  town,  which  Nature,  as  well  as  man,  made  a  stronghold. 

From  Luxemb  lurg  you  can  return  through  Brussels  to  England  by  any  of  the 
ways  I  have  given.  This  tour  will  give  the  traveller  a  very  good  idea  of  the  country 
about  the  Rhine,  which  abounds  so  much  in  historical  associations  and  legendary 
lore,  and  is  also  so  rich  ia  natural  beauty. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well,  while  we  are  dealing  with  it,  to  give  some  more  tours  in 
Germany. 

The  next  example  will  be  a  North  German  one.  Here  the  distances  to  be 
travelled  are  considerable,  and  therefore  it  is  naturally  more  expensive  than  a  tour 
nearer  home  ;  but,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  it  need  not  prove  a  very  extravagant 

London  to  Hamburg  by  sea,  or,  if  from  the  north  of  England,  Hull  or  Grimsby, 
to  Hamburg.  To  reach  Hamburg  by  the  overland  route  from  Londoner  Rorterdam 
is,  of  course,  much  more  expensive.  Hamburg  is  a  charming  city,  very  prettily 
situated,  though  the  countr)-  around  is  flat.  The  two  lakes,  the  Binnen  and  Ausseu 
Alster,  which  are  almost  inclosed  by  the  town,  give  it  a  very  bright  look  in  summer. 
Hamburg  to  Llibeck  and  back.  Liibeck  should  certainly  be  seen  by  those  who  are 
at  Hamburg,  as  it  is  quite  near,  and  can  easily  be  visited  in  a  day.  It  is  a 
dehghtful  old  town,  quite,  or  nearly,  as  much  a  bit  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  Niimberg. 
Hamburg  to  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Berlin  to  Dresden,  with  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
so-called  Saxon  'Switzerland.'  A  beautiful  district,  nevertheless,  and  abounding 
in  most  wonderful  rock  scenery.  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Cassel, 
Koln,  and  home  vi^  Flushing  or  Brussels.  This  tour  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
North  Germany,  and  for  the  art  student,  either  of  music  or  painting,  will  be  a  most 
attractive  one. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  outline  in  South  Germany, 

London,  K6!n,  Maintz,  Wiirzburg,  Niirnberg.  At  Niirnberg  a  week  might  be 
spent  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  old  German  towns,  and  one  upon  which  Time  has  laid  his  hand 
much  more  tenderly  than  in  other  places.  Its  artistic  treasures  are  well  worth 
seeing  :  especially  the  works  of  Vischer  and  Adam  Krafii,  not  'forgetting  the  mighty 
Albrecht  Diirer. 

From  Numberg  to  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  the  city  of  the  nobles,  as  Niirnberg  was 
of  the  burghers.  The  celebrated  Walhalla  is  within  an  easy  drive  of  Regensburg, 
and  wilt  of  course  be  visited.  The  victories  by  Rauch  are  among  the  finest  works 
of  their  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Those  who,  when  at  Regensburg,  would  like  to 
have  a  few  days  in  the  beautiful  forest  region,  can  follow  the  main  line  to  Vienna 
as  far  as  DeggendorT,  a  short  distance  from  Regensburg,  and  there  take  the 
recently-opened  line  through  the  Bohmer  Wald  as  far  as  Zwiesel,  which  is  a  small 
village  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  Near  Zwiesel  are  two  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Germany,  the  Arber  and  the  Rachel ;  the  former  is  4,783  feet,  and  the  latter  4,770 
leet  in  height  All  around  here  is  the  most  beautiful  forest  district,  with  beech  and  oak 
plentifully  interspersed  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  fir.  The  district  is  watered  by 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Regen,  which  joins  the  Danube  at  Regensburg.  Round 
Zwiesel  are  delightful  walks  and  drives  through  the  forest  The  railway  line  which 
connects  Pilsen  and  Deggendoif  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  engineering,  and  has  some 
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lied  all  the  waterfalls  of  Switzerland  mto  one,  you  would  probabi 
arly  equal  to  several  that  might  be  met  with  in  Norway ;  and  as  I 
ned  ones  in  or  about  Zermatt,  Chamounix,  the  sources  of  the  ' 
ike  but  a  comparatively  poor  show  if  placed  beside  the  Brigs' 
Isbra,  or  some  of  the  other  many  branches  of  the  great  ice-fiel 
'  "•  ■'"*  ef*  near  the  Sogne  and  Indvik  fjords  in  I 
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in,  as  it  is  natural  it  should,  for  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  those  who  cross  the 
icy  wall  which  shuts  us  northern  barbarians  out  from  the  home  of  art  and  music. 

History  also  has,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  it  The  early  struggles  for 
freedom  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  stout  burghei^  against  the  attacks  of  the 
first  Hapsburg  emperors  have  given  a  spice  of  romance  to  its  history.  An  Arnold 
von  Winkelreid  at  Sempach,  gathering  the  enemy's  spears  into  his  own  body  to 
effect  a  break  in  their  ranks,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  example  of  national  heroism. 
And  then  look  at  all  the  romantic  legends  (for  I  fear  they  are  no  more)  which  have 
clustered  around  the  memory  of  William  Tell.  It  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  them, 
but  the  truth  is,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  (though  it  would  be  rank  heresy  to  say  so 
in  Switzerland)  that  such  a  man  ever  existed.  The  stoiy  of  his  shooting  an  apple 
off  his  son's  head  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the  legendary  histories  of  other 
countries,  while  as  for  our  old  friend  Gesler,  his  name  is  unknown  among  the 
recorded  lists  of  the  imperial  bailiffs  of  the  period.  Vet  how  much  William  Tell 
would  be  missed  from  the  country  around  the  Vierwaidstattersee  !  And  so,  I  suppose, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  believe  in  a  story  which  pleases  the 
natives  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  fame  of  the  British  Enijiire,  For  the  sake  of 
Swiss  pride,  then,  let  us  imagine  the  existence  of  Tell.  I  have  said  enough, 
however,  in  the  way  of  general  remarks  on  Switzerland,  and  I  am  sure  my  readers 
wish  for  something  more  practical. 

To  reach  Switzerland  from  England  you  have  an  extensive  variety  of  routes. 
Many  persons  visit  portions  of  France  en  route,  others  choose  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. If  combined  with  a  visit  to  Paris,  Switzerland  will  generally  be  struck 
either  at  Geneva,  Pontarlier,  or  Basel  (Bile).  The  quickest  way  of  reaching 
Switzerland  from  England  is  by  the  express  route  vi&  Dover,  Calais,  Amiens,  and 
Basel.  This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  improvement  on  former  methods  of  reaching 
the  country.  By  leaving  Charing  Cross  at  10.15  '^-'^'  ^^^  morning,  you  will  be  at 
Basel  the  next  morning  at  6,10  a.m.,  and  can  breakfast  in  Lucerne  the  same 
morning.  For  chose  whose  time  is  limited,  this  is  certainly  the  best  way.  The 
ticket  will  probably  cost  more  than  by  some  of  the  other  routes,  but  what  it  costs 
above  others  is  very  much  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  saving  in  hotel  and  other 
expenses. 

The  other  principal  ways  of  reaching  Switzerland  are  by  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, or  by  the  Rhine.  The  former  is  a  pleasant  and  quick  route,  and  gives  a 
variety  of  enjoyable  stopping- places  on  the  way.  Tlie  route  given  above  can 
be  followed  as  far  as  Luxembourg,  and  thence  you  go  vi&  Metz  and  Strasburg 
to  Basel.  This  is  a  very  interestmg  way,  as  it  will  enable  you  to  visit  the  two 
famous  cities  mentioned  above,  with  their  splendid  cathedrals  and  interesting 
associations  connected  with  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  Germany  in 
1870.  It  is  very  desirable,  on  eitlier  this  route  or  the  following  one,  to  visit 
Freiberg — the  Freiberg  ■  im  Breisgau,'  as  it  is  called,  10  distinguish  it  from  the 
well-known  town  of  the  same  name  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  most  charming  old 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  has  a  cathedral  which  reminds  one  in 
many  respects  of  its  great  neighbour  at  Strasbourg.  From  Freiberg  to  Basel  is  a 
train  journey  of  little  more  than  two  hours. 

To  reach  Switzerland  through  the  Rhineland,  you  can  take  one  of  the  various 
routes  to  Kbin,  and  thence  proceed  up  the  Rhine,  either  by  steamer  or  train,  to 
MaiDtz,  from  there  to  Heidelberg,  and  thence  by  the  train  which  follows  the  right 
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Constance  (the  Bodcn  See).  If  the  latter,  which  I  would  recommend,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  visit  that  most  interesting  old  city,  Constance,  wliich  is  so  full  ol 
memories  of  the  heroic  Rector  of  the  University  of  Prague — John  Hus — whose 
'  &ith  failed  not '  when  deserted  and  abandoned  by  the  faithless  Emperor  Sigismund, 
who  had  sworn  his  safety  ;  he,  with  his  like-minded  companion,  Jerome,  su^ered  the 
pains  of  martyrdom.  Or,  if  we  look  still  further  back  ia  the  history  of  Europe,  we 
will  not  fail  to  remember  how  at  Constance,  in  a  house  siil!  shown,  the  lion-hearted 
Frederick  Barbarossa  signed  the  treaty  in  1183,  which  practically  conferred  freedom 
upon  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 

From  Constance,  Basel  can  easily  be  reached,  or  you  may  cross  the  Black 
Forest,  and  return  by  the  Rhine,  or  Strasburg  and  Metz. 

These  tours  are,  of  course,  but  suggestions.  For  some  they  may  occupy  too 
much  time,  and  if  so  they  are  easily  shortened  by  omitting  some  of  the  side  ex- 
cursions ;  for  others  they  may  be  made  longer  by  the  innutnerable  excursions  and 
ascents  which  seejii  ever  ready  to  hand  in  Switicrland.  It  will  not,  perliaps,  be 
necessary  to  give  any  more  examples  of  tours  in  Switzerland,  so  I  shall 
now  give  an  outline  of  a  most  delightful  tour  which  can  be  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Salzburg  and  the  SalzkammerguL 

The  ancient  city  of  Salzburg  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  places  in 
Europe,  Humboldt  is  said  10  have  declared  it  was  the  equal  of  Naples  snd  Con- 
itantinople.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  find  a  spot  more  beautifully  placed  ;  the 
two  great  rocks  rising  out  of  the  town,  adorned  with  the  castle  and  the  ancient 
monastery,  the  broad  and  rapid  Salzach  flowing  between  them,  and  the  magnificent 
background  of  snowy  mountains.  The  town  itself  will  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
tourist  for  two  or  tiiree  days,  and  well  repays  inspection.  Then  there  are  a  variety 
of  charming  excursions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  such  as  to  Hellbrunn, 
with  its  curious  fountnins  ;  to  Hnllein,  the  greJt  salt  depot  of  Austria;  and  last  and 
not  least,  the  ascent  of  the  Untersberg. 

This  famous  mountain,  where,  according  to  German  legend,  the  great  Kaiser 
Frederick  Barbarossa  sleeps  in  one  of  its  many  caves,  waiting  to  bring  back  to 
Germany  nil  its  ancient  glory,  can  easily  be  ascended  from  Salzburg.  It  is  weU 
worth  the  fatigue,  as  the  view  is  very  fine,  and  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
Alpine  flowers  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 

Those  who  visit  Salzburg  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  see  the  lovely  Konig  Sec, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  Europe.  This  excursion  can  easily  be  made  in 
a  day,  including  a  visit  to  the  salt  mines  of  Berchtesgaden.  As  both  tlie  Konig 
See  and  Berchtesgaden  are  in  Bavaria,  the  tourist  formerly  had  1 1  submit  to  the  wish 
of  the  owner  of  the  mine,  the  late  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  in  the  matter  of  costume. 
That  eccentric  monarch  was  well  known  to  love  dramatic  effect,  and  so  he  provided 
a  very  effective  dress  for  ladies,  not  altogether  ditferent  in  principle  from  that  known 
as  the  '  bloomer  costume.'  For  gentlemen  it  is  not  so  picturesque.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  garments  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the  parts  of  the  mine  which  are  open 
to  inspection,  but  visitors  have  no  choice  but  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

For  a  tour  in  the  Salikamniergut,  starting  at  and  returning  to  Salzburg,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  outline  1 — Salzburg  to  Gmunden  by  rail.  Gmunden  is 
delightfully  situ.ited  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Traun  See,  The  waters  of  the  lake 
here — in  fact,  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  district— are  most  wonderfully  clear  ; 
you  can  see  to  a  marvellous  depth.     Gmunden  by  rail  to  Ischl,  a  well-known  and 
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fashionable  resort,  a  great  favourite  with  tlie  Austrian  Imperial  family.  From  Ischl 
by  rail  to  Halktadt,  on  the  HalUtadtersee,  a  most  exquisite  lake,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Konig  See,  but  less  stem  in  character.  The  town  of  Hallstadt  is 
built  alniust  on  a  clitT  overhanging  the  lake.  It  has  well  been  compared  to  a 
swallow's  nest 

Returning  to  Ischl,  you  can  drive  to  Strobl  on  the  Wolfgang  See,  and  sail  up 
the  lake  in  a  steamer  to  St.  Gilgen,  where  a  diligence  is  met  which  will  bring  you 
back  to  Salzburg. 

Anoih^i  delightful  excursion  can  be  made  from  Sakburg,  which  will  show  you 
some  of  tlie  finest  parts  of  that  province.  A  circular  ticket  can  be  obtained  for 
this  tour. 

Salzburg,  by  rail  to  SL  Johann,  from  which  point  you  visit  the  Lichtenslein 
Klamm,  the  finest,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  Alpine  gorges  ;  then  on  by  train  to  Zell-am- 
See,  a  most  charming  spot  on  the  Zeller  See.  Here  you  can  ascend  the  Schroitten 
Hohe,  a  mountain  rising  at  the  back  of  the  town,  from  which  a  wonderfiil  view  is 
obiained  of  the  Grosse  Glockner  range.  From  Zell-am-See  you  continue  by  rail  to 
Worgl,  from  which  point  you  may  visit  Insbruck,  or  turn  north  to  Rosenheim,  and 
back  from  thence  to  Salzburg. 

These  tours  l;ere  suggested  will  give  the  traveller  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
splendid  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  that  part  of  Europe,  It  is  not  an  expensive 
place  for  travelling,  though,  of  course,  to  reach  Salzburg  itself  entails  some  outlay, 
as  the  distance  from  London  is  not  inconsiderable. 

These  outlines,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  my  readers  to  lorm  some  plans  if  they 
meditate  a  visit  to  'the  playground  of  Europe,'  or  to  the,  to  my  mind,  quite  as 
beautiful  and  less  overrun  Salzkanimet^ut  and  Eastern  Bavaria. 

Before  bringing  our  remarks  on  travelling  to  a  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  venture 
on  a  few  more  suggestions  as  to  localities  for  a  summer  holiday.  It  is  true  I  have 
but  touched,  so  to  speak,  the  edge  of  the  subject  of  either  home  or  foreign  travel 
I  have  left  out  of  view,  indeed,  many  places  which  are  popular  resorts  of  Ent^iish 
folk,  such  as  the  Channel  Islands,  Normandy,  or  Brittany,  and  have  su^^ested 
remote  parts  of  the  Continent,  I  have'passed  them  by,  while  naming  and  extolling 
the  beauties  of  the  Salzkainmergut  or  Bohmer  VVald,  and  posiibly  have  bten 
considered  as  highly  eclectic  and  devoid  of  good  taste.  But  then  I  must  remind 
my  readers  of  what  I  have  staled  more  than  once — that  these  pages  are  not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  and  condensed  series  of  guide  books  to  various 
countries,  but  rather  to  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  travel  to  certain 
countries  and  places,  so  that  should  they  feel  inclined  to  adventure  themselves  into 
those  regions,  they  may  perhaps  gain  some  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  them, 

I  purpose  to  add  one  more  country  of  Europe  to  (hose  in  which  I  have  suggested 
excursions:  a  country  less  known,  indeed,  than  Snitzeriand,  the  Rhinehnd,  or 
the  Tyrol,  but  one  which  each  year  draws  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  its 
hospitable  though  rocky  shores — 1  mean  Norway. 

The  old  order  is  indeed  changing.  Time  was  when,  from  tlie  rcces^^es  of  the 
vast  fjords,  from  some  of  the  innumerable  visks  or  creeks,  the  Viking  set  sail 
for  ihe  eastern  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — to  harry,  to  burn,  and  to 
plunder. 

The  riches  of  both  Church  and  State  were  tempting  to  those  '  hardy  Norsemen.' 
They  lightened  the  treasury  of  many  a  monastery  and  church,  and  carried  back  the 
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silver  to  their  dist.int  homes,  there  to  be  forme  1  into  bridal  cro 
their  fair-haired  il.iughters. 

But  now  the  order  is  reversed.  From  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  they  go 
across  the  seas,  not  in  the  rough  but  seaworthy  galley  of  ancient  times,  but  in 
comfonable  steamers,  with  electric  lights  and  all  the  '  resources  of  civilization,'  to 
hany,  indeed,  but  only  the  larder  (often  a  scanty  one),  and,  instead  of  emptying,  to 
fill  the  national  treaiury  of  '  Gamle  Norge.' 

I  may  be  prejudiced,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  that  land,  as  it  was  my  first  love 
among  foreign  countries,  visited  before  Switzerland  or  ItAly,  but  I  must  say  1  have 
no  reason  to  change  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  its  attractions.  One  is  often  asked, 
'  Is  Norway  like  Switzerland  ?  '  The  answer  ii,  '  No,  Norway  is  not  Uke  Switzeriand.' 
The  only  real  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  Norway  like  ? '  is  to  say,  '  It  is  like 
Norway." 

It  is  like  itself — a  beauty  and  charm  peculiarly  its  own,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
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any  other  country  in  Europe.  True,  it  has  not  the  '  comforts '  of  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  or  Italy.  There  are  no  long  streets  of  hotels,  such  as  you  find  at  Interiaken ; 
table  (PhbtiSy  out  of  the  big  towns,  are  unknown  things.  Cannons  and  cow-homs 
are  not  found  in  clonic  proximity  to  every  echo,  and,  as  yet,  they  have  not  (as  far  as 
I  am  aware)  attempted  to  illummate  the  Voringsfos  or  Skjjeggedalsfos  with  Bengal 
fires,  after  the  manner  of  the  pretty  Uttle  cascade  at  Giesbach,  where,  alas  !  such  an 
enormity  is  practised.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  those  who  have  once  been 
in  Norway  generally  wish  to  go  twice,  and  those  who  have  been  twice  are  often  still 
unsatisfied. 

Literature  respecting  Norway  is  advancing  at  almost  perilous  rate.  Everyone 
who  has  been  there  seems  to  think  it  a  solemn  duty,  even  after  going  over  the  most 
frequented  routes,  which  have  been  over  and  over  again  described,  to  give  the  long- 
suffeiing  Bniish   public  the  benefit  of  their  experiences.     I  say  nothing  against 


a  little  variety, 
about    a    country   is 


over   again, 
ii  would  per- 
haps be  well 
A    gooci  book 
always    pleasant 
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than  a  month  to  do  it  with  any  comfort.  You  can  have  a  very  pleasant  tour  of, 
say,  three  weeks,  or  less,  beginning,  as  suggested  above,  at  Bergen,  seeing  the 
Hardanger  and  Sogne  Fjords,  and  then  proceeding  at  once  eastward  to  Chrisiiania 
by  the  Fille  Fjeld  and  Valders  route.  Or  it  can  he  varied  by  taking  the  Sogne 
Fjord  first,  and  then  the  Hardanger,  and  from  the  latter  proceeding  to  Christiania 
by  the  Haukli  Fjeld  route,  through  some  of  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Telemark, 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  roughly  speaking,  all  the  best  scenery  in  Norway 
lies  between  Sta\'anger  and  Molde  on  the  west,  and  Kongsberg  and  Domaas  on  the 
east  Of  course  there  is  plenty  to  be  found  like  the  Nordland,  with  its  great 
glaciers  and  wild  coast  and  island  scenery,  but  those  wonderful  fjords,  great  water- 
falls, and  glacier  valleys  which  have  made  Norway  so  famous  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  wiihin  the  limits  indicate<i. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  more  outline  tours  in  Norway,  as  those  who 
purpose  a  visit  will  be  sure  to  avail  themselves  of  other  sources  of  information  which 
are  open  to  them ;  but  I  am  sure  those  who  do  go  there  will  enjoy  their  holiday,  if 
they  are  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  the  country,  and  not  expect  the  same 
facilities  of  travelling  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  well-trodden  parts 
of  the  Continent, 

Sweden  offers  attractions  to  tourists  which  Norway  has  not,  but  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  will  not,  perhaps,  be  as  much  appreciated  as  what  Norway  has  to  give. 

In  Sweden  nan  has  done  a  good  deal,  Nature  comparatively  little ;  it  is  very 
mild  after  the  splendid  mountain  scenery  of  Norway,  but  you  will  find  old  cities  and 
churches  and  more  settled  forms  of  life  than  in  Norway.  Stockholm  is  a  beautifully 
situated  place,  '  the  Venice  of  the  North,'  as  it  has  often  been  called.  If  a  tourist 
wishes  to  visit  both  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  same  holiday,  it  is  very  desirable  he 
should  begin  with  the  former  ;  if  not,  Sweden,  which  is  indeed  very  pretty  in  many 
parts,  will  seem  but  tame  and  uninteresting  after  coming  direct  from  its  grander 

It  is  the  same  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  It  will  never  do  to  see  the  Rhine 
for  the  first  time  after  a  visit  to  Switzerland  ;  it  should  be  seen  en  route  to  that  land ; 
if  not,  one  is  sure  to  be  disappointed,  and  all  its  beauties  will  seem  but  poor  and 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  grander  forms  of  Nature  to  be  met  witli  among 
the  Alps.  So  it  is  with  Sweden  and  Norway;  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  former, 
to  do  it  proper  justire  you  must  see  it  first,  and  then  wend  your  way  to  Norway. 

There  is  one  quality  for  which  Norwegians  are  remirkable  among  the  nations  of 
Europe — that  is,  honesty.  It  is  no  libel  upon  other  people  to  say  that  the 
Norwegian,  uncontaminaied  by  contact  with  other  nations,  is  naturally  about  the 
most  honest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Alas  1  that  this  should  ever  cease  to  be 
the  case  ;  but  those  who  have  known  Norway  longest  are  often  obliged  sorrowfully 
to  admit  that  contact  with  other  nations  does  not  improve  the  national  character  for 
honesty  and  fairness.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  deterioration  which  is  becoming  .ipparent, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  be  in  a  land  where  you  feci  quite  safe  in  this  respect,  and  may 
leave  valuables  lying  about  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  perilous  to  do  in  a  more 
southern  clime  ;  but  which,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  to  do  in  any  place. 

I  must  not,  however,  worry  my  readers  with  any  more  remarks  on  Norway 
or  Norwegians,  as  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  at  the  outset  1  shall  conclude 
by  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  applies  equally  to  all  countries  of  Europe,  and 
which  is  not  a  little  important  to  those  who  travel — I  mean  language. 
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dictionary,  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  becoming  useless  when  you  want  it  in  the 
hurry  of  travelling,  and  wlien  you  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  put  your  knowledge 
into  practice.  The  young  lady  who  has  studied  Molifere  or  Lamartine,  Schiller  or 
IJhlaDd,  may  break  down  utterly  if  called  upon  to  address  some  practical  remarks 
to  a  porter  or  guard  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  foreigners  rushing  to  secure  places 
in  a  train. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  language  of  the  country  they 
wish  to  visit  (if,  indeed,  any  such  persons  exist),  I  would  suggest  a  few  practical 
hints.  Do  not,  in  the  first  place,  trouble  yourself  with  grammars.  That  would  be 
all  very  well  if  you  intended  to  really  study  the  language  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  its  literature.  My  own  idea  is  that  a  grammar  is  almost  the  last 
thing  to  be  taken  up  in  learning  a  language.  For  traveUing  purposes,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  out  a  list  of  such  words  as  you  are  likely  to  want,  and 
a  few  simple  phrases;  also  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  present  tenses  of  the 
verbs  'to  be '  and  '  to  have  ; '  and  with  these  you  are  more  likely  to  get  on  well  than 
if  you  had  diligently  studied  a  grammar  for  some  time,  and  written  out  rnany  of 
those  charming  little  exercises  we  all  know  so  well,  which  describe  so  simply  how 
'  the  good  girl  gave  the  book  to  the  bad  boy,'  or  tell  us  that '  the  uncle  and  the 
aunt  are  rich.' 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  do  not  forget  to  leam  accurately  the  numbers,  both 
cardinal  and  ordinal;  they  will  be  wanted  the  moment  you  set  your  foot  in  a 
foreign  country.  All  this,  of  course,  is  practical,  it  is  not  ideal ;  but  for  those  who 
have  not  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  learn  properly  a  new  language,  it  will  be 
a  short  and  easy  method  by  which  you  can  make  known  your  various  wants. 

I  must,  however,  close  this  chapter,  Let  me  end  with  the  words  of  a  very  wise 
and  learned  man,  who  many  years  ago  wrote  a  well-known  essay  on  travelling. 
Here  is  what  Francis  Bacon  says ; — 

'  When  a  traveller  retumeth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him,  but  maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters 
with  those  of  bis  acquaintance  which  are  of  most  worth.  And  let  his  travel  appear 
rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel  and  gesture.  And  in  his  discourse  let 
him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories,  and  let  it  appear 
that  he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts,  but  only 
prick  in  some  flowers  that  be  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own 
countiy.' 


ir.— THE  ART  OF  PACKINa 

By  Dora  Hope. 

Some  one  has  said  that  every  woman  thinks  she  can  poke  a  fire  better  than  any  one 
else  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  art  of  packing ;  and  yet, 
judging  by  the  remarkable  results  one  sees,  packing  is  the  vaguest  possible  term 
applied  to  any  method  of  getting  one's  possessions  into  the  receptacles  provided  for 
them. 

With  many  young  ladies,  whose  only  idea  is  to  avoid  crushing,  it  means  having 
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ks,  and  laying  their  possessions  neatly  in  them,  one  on  the 
Rirely  ignoring  the  vacant  sides  and  coraers.  With  the 
1  on  the  contrary,  the  predominant  idea  is  to  take  nothing 
3  squeeze  them  into  the  sraallest  possible  compass  ; 
Itiey  carry  out  by  cramming  everything  into  a  small  valise, 
?s,  and  then  standing  upon  it  (ill  the  clothes 
together  to  enable  the  key  to  be  turned, 
libine  in  ourselves  the  merits  of  these  two  types  of  packers, 
Id  be  models  of  perfection.  Let  us  remember  then  that,  in 
Jave  to  aim  at  is  to  get  our  possessions  into  the  smallest 
Riently  with  the  least  possible  crushing;  and  the  problem 
3  be  done  ? 

.s  always  advisable  to  collect  all  the  things  that  have  to  be 
tnpossible  to  do  our  work  satisfactorily  in  any  other  way, 
I  together,  you  can  judge  how  much  space  will  be  required, 
isit  to  the  box-room  and  select  the  trunk  best  suited  to  your 
ss,  however,  this  process  has  to  be  reversed  :  in  arranging  a 
which  you  intend  to  leave  the  line  of  railways,  and 
mes  have  difficulties  with  your  luggage,  you  will  have  to 
!  trunk  you  can  take,  and  then  make  up  your  mind  to 
y  just  what  you  can  pack  into  it 
lierienced  travellers  may  be  puzzled  as  to  the  respectivi- 
f-ggages.' 

'  '  "i  all  dictionaries,  is 'to  bind  up  goods,' 
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perversity  of  railway  porters,  who,  niiless  the  trunk  is  very  heavy,  lift  it  about  by 
one  handle,  and  finally  leave  it  standing  on  end,  so  that  all  one's  care  to  put  the 
heavy  things  at  the  bottom  is  of  veiy  little  use. 

While  on  this  subject,  1  cannot  resist  mentioning  that  people  often,  quite 
nnintentionally,  do  an  injury  to  the  porters  by  having  broken  edges  to  their  boxes, 
especially  tin  ones ;  I  have  frequenUy  seen  porters  get  their  clothes  torn  and  their 
hands  bleeding  from  carelessness  in  leaving  a  jagged  piece  of  tin  protruding  from 
the  side  of  a  box. 

Veiy  convenient  trunks  are  made  now  for  travelling  where  it  is  possible  to  take 
a  good  deal  of  luggage.  Outside  they  look  like  an  ordinary  large  dress  basket; 
but  on  raising  the  lid  the  front  of  the  box  falls  forward  on  a  hinge,  disclosing  a 
series  of  drawers,  so  that  everything  can  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  can  be 
found  in  a  moment  without  unpacking  the  other  drawers  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of  luggage,  for  travelling  off  the  beaten 
track,  is  a  collapsing  Gladstone  bag,  as  it  can  either  be  strapped  up  into  a  very 
small  size  or  expanded  to  its  full  dimensions,  as  required ;  and  the  handle  on  the 
top  makes  it  very  easy  to  lift  about ;  but  they  are  not  good  for  dresses,  and  are 
consequently  not  much  appreciated  by  ladies,  unless  a  small  trunk  can  be  taken 
also. 

In  bnying  band-bags,  those  with  straight  sides,  and  square  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  should  always  be  chosen.  Those  with  sloping  shoulders  hold  very  little  ; 
you  appear  to  be  packing  a  great  deal  into  them  while  open,  but  when  you  have 
finished,  generally  find  they  cannot  be  induced  to  shut. 

One  other  injury  is  often  done  to  railway  and  hotel  servants  by  the  proprietors 
of  portmanteaux  or  hand-bags, — amoral  injury.  I  mean  the  temptation  put  in  their 
way  by  leaving  the  bags  unlocked.  A  porter  who  had  been  accused  of  stealing  from 
a  portmanteau  (wrongfully,  as  it  turned  out)  said  to  me  not  long  ago :  '  People  don't 
consider  the  way  they  tempt  us  poor  men.  Why,  often  and  often  I've  put  a  bag 
down  in  a  hurry,  and  my  hand  has  just  knocked  against  the  spring,  and  the  bag  has 
flown  open,  and  p'raps  a  lot  of  jewellery  fallen  out  j  and  when  there's  nobody  about 
to  see,  you  can  just  as  easy  put  it  in  your  own  pocket  as  back  in  the  bag,  and 
nobody  would  know  who'd  done  it* 

But  to  come  to  the  actual  packing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  put  the  heavy 
things  at  the  bottom ;  one's  common  sense  would  naturally  suggest  this,  but  some 
girb  have  an  unhappy  knack  of  nearly  filling  their  trunks,  and  then  discovering 
that  they  have  not  supplied  themselves  with  any  books  or  music ;  another  reason 
for  collecting  all  one's  things  together  before  beginning  to  pack. 

Having  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  all  the  music  and  books,  except 
time  tables,  guide  books,  and  others  which  are  in  constant  use,  take  care  that  the 
interstices  between  them  are  well  filled  up  with  small  soft  articles,  such  as  stockings ; 
not  only  does  this  economise  space,  it  saves  the  books  from  injury.  We  all  learnt 
at  school  that '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'  and  a  good  packer  will  as  far  as  possible 
follow  the  example  of  Nature  in  this  respect,  for  nothmg  injures  books  and  other 
perishable  articles  so  much  a^  having  room  to  shake  up  and  down,  when  porters 
throw  the  boxes  about 

Next  to  books  should  come  linen,  which  is  heavy,  and  will  not  injure  by 
crushing ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  are  packing  for  a  tour  a  Uttle  modification  must  be 
made,  and  articles  required  every  day,  whether  heavy  or  light,  must  be  put  at  the  to;) 
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V  beforehand  that  you  will  have  very  little  room,  arrange 
Bnderclothing  together,  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  find 
lu  require. 

lu  which  is  being  packed,  or  a  box  wilhout  a  tray,  collars  aiid 

1  the  bottom  with  the  linen.     They  are  the  easiest  things 

■gh   inexperienced    travellers    generally  make    theni   quite 

|uld  be  laid  side  by  side,  lengthwise,  between  two  articles  of 

;,  and  then,  nightdresses  and  all,  rolled  up;  the  collars 

llean  and  uncrushcd,  and  the  nightdresses  will  be  none  the 

Istead  of  packed  flat 

;  rather  lighter  articles  : — 1 1  res  sing-gown,  plain  skirts,  and 

e  articles  cannot  be  squeezed  into  comers,  they  must  be  as 

I  flat,  and  this  involves  leaving  the  sides  and  corners  vacant, 

s  for  sponge  bags,  scent-bottles,  work-case  and  shoes.     It 

e  several  holland  shoe-bags,  each  to  hold  one  pair;  in 

fcntly  happens  that  one  has  to  pack  boots  without  cleaning, 

p  covered  in  some  way,  and  the  device  of  wrapping  them  in 

mtidy.     Bags  are  very  little  trouble  to  make,  and  add 

h  travelling. 

,  or  a  sojourn  by  the   sea,  one  has  generally  collecied  a 

;,  the  packing  ol  which  without  breaking  is  a  difficult  and 

I  enough,  they  can  be  greatly  protected  by  being  stowed 

f  leather  of  which  forms  a  shield  around  them.     They  must 

\  but  if  this  is  carefully  done  the  most  delicate  articles  can 
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at  one  end  in  which  to  put  the  bonnet,  protecting  it  from  injury  by  a  sort  of 
barricade  of  large  articles,  which,  as  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  will  be 
kept  in  place,  and  so  will  not  slip  down  on  the  bonnet.  In  either  case  the  inside 
of  the  crown  is  a  safe  receptacle  for  frilling,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pack 
anywhere  else  without  crushing. 

Umbrellas  and  sunshades  present  another  difficulty,  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
strapping  them  together  wears  out  the  silk,  and  soils  the  sunshade ;  and  yet  they 
are  too  long  to  pack,  even  in  the  largest  dress  trunk.  A  new  umbrella  has  been 
invented  lately  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  the  handle  of  which  is  made  to 
unscrew,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out,  reducing  the  length  of  the  umbrella  so  much 
that  it  will  go  into  a  very  medium-sized  box.  It  is  a  great  pity,  from  a  traveller's 
point  of  view,  that  sunshades  are  not  still  made,  as  they  used  to  be,  with  a  handle 
to  bend  up.  But  in  ilefaxilt  of  these  appliances,  the  best  substitute  is  to  keep  the 
umbrella  in  a  cover,  which  prevents  the  strap  from  cutting  the  silk,  and  to  have  a 
holland  cover  to  keep  the  sunshade  dean ;  unless  the  convenient,  but  rather 
inelegant,  plan  is  adopted  of  having  one  large  holland  case,  bound  with  red  or 
brown  braid,  into  which  all  the  umbrellas  and  sunshades  of  the  party  can  be  packed. 
This  case  is  fitted  with  a  handle  at  the  side  by  which  to  carry  it,  so  that  no  strap 
at  all  is  required. 

Packing  for  yachting  or  a  sea  voyage  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  would 
require  a  chapter  to  itself.  Space  will  only  allow  me  to  say  here  that  intending 
voyagers  must  take  all  their  daily  necessaries,  and,  in  fact,  everything  they  will 
want  during  the  first  week,  in  a  box  sufficiently  small  to  go  under  the  berth. 
Nothing  else  can  be  accommodated  in  the  cabin ;  but  on  most  steamers  there  is  an 
opportunity  once  a  week  for  passengers  to  get  at  their  other  boxes,  so  that  they 
can  get  any  extra  clothing  they  require ;  but  these  boxes  have  to  be  specially 
labelled  that  they  will  be  wanted  on  the  voyage,  or  they  will  be  stowed  away  out  of 
reach  in  the  bold.  These  cabin  boxes  need  very  careful  packing,  that  you  may 
know  where  your  things  are,  and  get  at  them  with  as  little  trouble  as  p>ossib]e 
during  the  first  few  days,  when  one  is  generally  disinclined  for  any  violent  exertion. 

In  travelling,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  it  is  well,  if  practicable,  not  to  fill  one's 
trunk  quite  full;  even  on  along  voyage  one  always  puts  in  at  a  few  ports,  and 
visitors  to  a  strange  land  are  always  tempted  to  carry  away  some  souvenirs  of  their 
visit ;  but  if  the  luggage  does  not  contain  a  spare  inch  of  room,  these  relics  are  a 
dreadful  encumbrance.  Allowance  should  be  made,  therefore,  for  the  certainty  of 
these  additions,  and  a  little  room  left  for  them. 

It  is  said  that  Opie  was  once  asked  how  he  mixed  his  colours.  '  With  brains, 
sir,  with  brains,'  was  the  reply.  Perhaps  the  packing  of  some  of  our  trunks  might 
be  improved  if  we,  too,  like  Opie,  remembered  that  Providence  has  provided  us 
with  more  or  less  of  brain  power,  in  order  that  we  might  use  it,  even  in  such 
trivial  matters  as  packinj^ 
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economy  by  people  who  have  not  studied  the  art  of  shopping.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
economical,  but  the  reverse,  to  buy  cheap  imitations  instead  of  the  real  thing  ;  they 
are  in  the  end  not  cheap,  but  dear.  A  poor  thing,  of  bad  material  or  badly  made, 
may  pass  muster  for  a  little  time,  but  very  soon  its  outside  gloss  of  respcctabili^ 
begins  to  fade,  its  true  self  shows  through,  and  everybody  can  see  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  sham.  And  do  we  not  all  in  our  hearts  despise  shams  ?  And  rightly  too,  for 
they  are  the  very  essence  of  vulgarity. 

But  buy  a  good  thing,  and  besides  lasting  ten  times  as  long  as  the  inferior,  it 
will  look  good  and  respectable,  and  unspeakably  more  refined,  even  when  worn  away 
to  its  last  threads.  So  the  true  wisdom  and  economy  is  to  have  honestly  good 
things,  and,  if  necessary,  fewer  of  them,  and  not  to  deck  our  houses  and  ourselves 
in  an  ostentatious  superabundance  of '  bargains  (which  are  not  bargains^  picked  up 
so  cheaply  '  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Unless  one  can  afford  to  fritter  away  an  amazing  amount  of  money,  it  is  well 
on  entering  a  tempting  shop  not  to  think :  '  Now  what  shall  I  buy,  what  do  I 
want  ?  '  but  to  keep  in  mind  the  query  :  '  What  can  I  do  without  ? ' 

A  prudent  shopper  will  keep  her  eyes  from  straying  amongst  the  tempting  array 
as  she"  walks  up  the  shop,  lest,  seeing,  the  temptation  to  buy  should  be  too  strong 
for  her  strength  of  mind.  She  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  the 
shopkeeper  anent  a  '  special  cheap  line  in  gloves,'  or  '  manufacturer's  stock  of 
ribbons  at  less  than  cost  price,'  conscious  that  though  they  may  be  cheap  in  one 
way,  they  would  not  be  so  to  her,  because  she  does  not  want  them. 

Shoppers  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes  ;  probably  we  can  all  fix  on  one  of  our 
acquaintances  as  typical  of  each  class. 

First,  then,  the  desperately  economical,  not  to  say  stingy,  shopper,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Having  possibly  abundant  means,  yet  nothing 
gives  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  buy  her  goods  more  cheaply  than  anyone  else. 
Always  on  the  look  out  for  bargains,  she  moves  her  patronage  from  one  shop  to 
another,  not  because  the  goods  are  better,  but  she  has  the  idea  that  they  may  be 
cheaper,  or  that  the  vendor  may  be  more  readily  beaten  down  in  price. 

For  this  dreadful  individual,  on  being  shown  any  article,  immediately,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  begins  to  persuade  the  shopman  to  take  less  than  the  price. 
Perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  her  custom,  be  does  abate  a  trifle  at  first,  but, 
finding  that  there  is  no  end  to  her  bargaining,  he  becomes  impatient  and  indiffeient 
whether  she  goes  elsewhere  or  not. 

The  members  of  the  second  class  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  other  two, 
but  still  they  exist  in  no  small  numbers. 

A  lady  of  class  number  two  will  not  and  cannot  believe  that  anything  is  good 
unless  the  full  or  more  than  the  full  price  is  paid  for  it 

'  This  is  nice  tender  beef,  my  dear,'  she  says  to  her  daughter,  the  housekeeper. 

'  \x  is  American,  mother,  eigbtpence  halfpenny  a  pound.' 

'  Ah,  well,  I  thought  it  was  very  flavourless  all  the  time.' 

Or,  after  admiring  the  new  carpet  in  a  friend's  room,  she  is  told  it  was  bought 
at  a  little  reduction  because  the  pattern  was  not  fashionable,  she  will  say, 
sympathisingly,  '  Well,  it  won't  wear,  of  course ;  it  is  such  a  mistake  to  buy  under- 
priced  goods  when  you  want  wear.' 

No  shops  are  to  be  patronised  except  those  '  good  old-fashioned'  ones,  which 
charge  a  tnfle  more  for  everything  than  anybody  else.    The  addition  to  the  price 
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Pressing  people  to  buy  in  that  way  seldom  has  the  desired  effect,  and  certainly 
makes  them  reluctant  to  go  to  the  shop  again. 

The  one  thing  to  be  considered  on  both  sides  by  sellers  and  buyers  alike  is  how 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by. 


IL— WHEN  GOING  TO  MARKET. 

By  Mary  Focock. 

(l.)  hov  to  distinguish  joints,  and  advice  oh  purchasino. 

'  But  I  don't  know  one  piece  of  meat  from  another !  Oh,  weU,  I  know  a  sirloin 
of  beef,  and  a  leg  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  but  to-day  I  wanted  a  steak,  and 
the  butcher  said  :  "  What  kind  of  steak,  miss  ? "  Then  I  found  I  could  have  a  rump 
steak,  a  fillet  steak,  a  chuck  steak,  a  buttock  steak,  a  flank  steak,  or  a  skirt  steak — 
all  really  beefsteaks.'  Such  was  the  complaint  I  heard  from  a  young  housekeeper 
a  few  days  ago ;  and  doubtless  many  girls  would  have  to  make  the  same  confession 
were  they  questioned ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  market  properly  without  knowing  the 
various  parts  of  the  animals  we  eat,  and  their  relative  values.  As  to  the  joints  to 
purchase,  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  for  what  would  suit  one  family  might  be  quite  un- 
suitable to  another  of  the  same  size — so  much  depends  on  the  appetites  to  be 
provided  for.  I  hope  the  accompanying  illustrations  will  help  many  of  my  young 
readers  to  recognise  the  various  joints.  A  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  how 
an  ox  is  cut  up  for  the  Loudon  market  (in  some  of  the  English  counties  and  in 
Scotland  the  method  of  cutting  up  differs  from  this). 
The  figures  denote — 

1.  The  sirloin,  this  is  the  best  part  for  roasting.     The  two  sirloins  together, 
that  is  to  say,  not  divided  down  the  middle  bone,  make  a  baron. 

2,  The  rump,  which  is  sometimes  roasted :  but  it  is  a  very  large  joint.     The 
best  steaks  (rump  steaks)  are  cut  from  it. 

5.  The  aitchbone,  generally  salted  and  boiled.     Not  a  profitable  piece,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  bone. 

4.  The  buttock ;  best  beefsteaks  are   cut  from  it.    A   profitable    piece   for 
boiling  or  roasting,  but  coarser  eating  than  sirloin  or  ribs. 

5.  The  mouse,  round  roasts,  boils,  or  stews— rather  coarse^ 

6.  The  veiny  piece.     I  prefer  this  to  the  round  for  roasting; 

7.  The  thick  flank.     Used  for  second  quality  beefsteaks,  for  pies,  etc  ;  good 
boiling  piece. 

8.  I'he  thin  flank,  generally  salted,  makes  good  pressed  beeE 

9.  The  leg — for  stewing,  soups,  gravies,  etc 

10.  The  forerib  (five  ribs)  ;  prime  piece  for  roasting. 

11.  The  middle  rib  (four  ribs) ;  more  economical  than  the  sirloin  for  roasting. 
II,  The  chuck  rib  fthree  ribs)  ;  used  mostly  for  steaks;  not  so  good  as  rump 

steaks,  but  more  tender  than  buttock  steaks. 

13.  Shoulder,  or  leg  of  mutton   piece;  used  for    third  quality  steaks,   for 
pies,  etc 
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Per  lb. 

Ptr  stone. 

*.    d. 

*.     d. 

Steaks,  fillet 

•         • 

I      2 

9    4 

„       buttock    . 

0    II 

7     4 

„       beef.         • 

0    10 

6    8 

Aitchbone    .         • 

0      54 

3    8 

Flank,  prime        • 

0      9 

6    0 

„      thick 

0      1\ 

5    0 

„      thin. 

0     6 

4    0 

Gravy  beef  ^neck  or 

leg)        i 

0    7 

4    8 

Legs  and  shms  of  beef  (with  bone) 

0    5 

3    4 

Silverside    . 

•                • 

• 

0    8J 

5     8 

We  must  now  consider  what  other  parts  of  the  animal  besides  joints  are 
available  for  the  housekeeper,  though  these  are  not  all  to  be  purchased  at  the 
butcher's ;  they  really  belong  to  that  department,  and  what  cannot  be  had  from  the 
butcher  can  be  bought  at  a  tripeseller*s. 

Ox  cheeks  come  first  on  my  list ;  they  are  good,  nutritious,  and  economical ; 
generally  sold  for  about  4^.  or  4?//.  a  pound.  There  is  a  gool  deal  of  bone  with 
them.     They  can  be  used  for  collared  head,  soup,  a  stew,  etc. 

Ox  brains  make  a  very  good  dish,  carefully  dressed ;  some  people  think  they 
much  resemble  sweetbreads ;  they  are  generally  sold  for  4//.  a  pair  One  pair  makes 
a  good  dish  for  breakfast  Recipes  for  cooking  and  preparing  (which  is  an  important 
part)  will  be  found  in  most  cookery  books,  or  directions  for  sweetbreads  can  be 
followed. 

Ox  palates  are  good,  but  are  not  easy  to  procure  in  England. 

Tripe  is  very  light  and  nutritious,  but  it  should  only  be  bought  in  cold 
weather.  It  varies  in  price  from  5^^.  to  gd,  2l  pound,  according  to  the  part 
Always  buy  the  best  tripe ;  it  is  not  the  dearest     Tripe  does  not  weigh  much. 

Ox,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  neat's  foot,  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  some 
jellies,  for  soup,  and  sometimes  it  is  eaten  stewed  in  brown  gravy.  Ox  feet  are 
cheaper  than  calves',  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  stronger  in  flavour.  There 
is  a  curious  custom  in  the  trade:  an  ox  foot  put  into  a  saucepan  and  boiled 
comes  out  a  cowheel !  So  should  you  require  a  partially  cooked  foot  you  must 
order  a  cowheel.     I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  much  better  to  buy  them  uncooked. 

Some  people  like  bullocks'  hearts ;  they  are  sold  for  about  47^.  a  pound.  I  do 
not  recommend  them;  I  think  it  would  require  a  cordon  bUu  to  make  them 
palatable. 

Ox  kidney  is  sold  for  about  is,  a  pound.  It  is  very  inferior  to  sheep's  kidneys, 
but  is  much  cheaper,  and  very  nice  for  many  purposes.  A  quarter  of  a  pound 
improves  a  steak  pudding;  it  is  very  good  stewed,  and  also  makes  very  good 
kidney  soup  ;  but  a  rather  smaller  proportion  of  ox  kidney  than  of  sheep's  must  be 
put  in  soup,  as  it  is  stronger  in  flavour. 

Ox  tails  make  excellent  soups  and  stews.  They  cost  from  ix.  6//.  to  \s.  gd.  each, 
according  to  size.  They  should  not  be  bought  in  hot  weather,  as  they  turn  very 
quickly.  Nearly  everything  from  a  tripe-shop  is  better  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
warm. 

I  And  I  have  given  the  uses  of  more  than  thirty  parts  of  an  ox,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  enough  for  any  ordinary  housekeeper.  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
quality  of  meat 
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rie  best  meat ;  but  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  exclude  foreign 
ntly  eaten  American  beef  and  New  Zealand  mutton  that  was 
re  good  and  inferior  of  these  as  well  as  of  English  meat 
re  often  quite  equal  to  English  or  Scotch  meat.     Ox  beef 
leef  is  a  good  red,  inprained  with  fat,  having  a  good  depth 

I  covered  with  fat     The  fat  should  be  light  in  colour.     Do 
ry  yellow  fat,  which  is  often  due  to  the  animals  being  fstted 
lean  meat ;  it  is  invariably  lough.     Cow  beef  is  inferior  to 
ur ;  the  fat  is  almost  white. 

bone  or  riimp  if  they  are  bruised,  or  do  not  be  persuaded  lo 
perfectly  good,  under  the  belief  that  it  will  be  all  right 

It  '  just  ready  for  cooking  to-day  '  is  often  too  ready. 

lerally  much  darker  in  colour  than  English,  probably  from 
Much  of  our  beef  is  killed  younger  than  it  ought  to  be. 

ned  with  us  compared  to  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  will 
The  illustration  on  page  171  shows  how  ihe  calf  is  cut  up, 

for  roasting.     It  has  the  kidney  and  the  kidney  suet  in  it. 

it  than  the  iillet,  but  is  rather  more  digestible.     It  is  also 

i  it  is  generally  called,  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  has  more 
should  be  lower  in  price  in  consequence.     It  makes  a 

II  family.     Looking  larger  than  it  is,  it  is  sometimes  con- 

i  quite  a  joint  for  a  family.     It  contains  very  little  bone  and 
iken  out  by  the  butcher  after  the  joint  is  weighed  ;  it  should 
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not  waste  too  much  in  trimming  the  cutlets,  and  if  the  meat  is  not  cut  too  thick. 
The  butcher  should  be  asked  to  cut  the  cutlets  thin. 

As  regards  the  other  parts  of  the  calf,  the  head  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment, but  it  should  always  be  bought  with  the  skin  on.  Many  people  consider  that 
the  best  part  of  it  Calves'  brains  and  tongues  are  sold  in  the  heads.  Half  a  head 
is  enough  for  most  families.  The  half  costs  from  2s,  6d,  to  3J".  6//.,  excepting  when 
they  first  come  in  in  the  early  spring,  when  they  are  often  very  dear.  They  are  in 
season  until  October.  They  require  to  be  very  fresh.  A  good  head  should  be 
white  and  clean-looking. 

Calves*  liver  is  superior  to  sheep's.     It  is  about  i  id.  a  pound. 

Calves*  feet  are  fron^  8</.  to  is,  each.  I  prefer  the  small  feet,  when  veal  first 
comes  in.     Late  in  the  year  they  get  a  stronger  taste. 

Calves*  kidneys  are  sold  with  the  loins. 

Calves*  sweetbreads  should  be  chosen  large  and  white.  They  are  always  dear, 
but  in  the  season  fetch  a  very  high  price.  So  much  does  the  price  vary  that  I 
cannot  give  an  average. 

Calves*  hearts  are  very  nice.  They  are  about  is,  each.  The  ears  and  tail  of 
a  calf  are  also  eaten. 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  prices  of  the  various  joints  of  veal  :^ 

Per  lb. 
#.     ti. 

Fillet 10 

Veal  cutlets 12 

Whole  loins  (Nos.  i  and  2  together)      •         .08 

Whole  necks 07 

Shoulders o    77 

Breast ,07 

Knuckles o    5j 

Veal  should  be  small,  the  lean  almost  white  and  closely  grained ;  the  fat  should 
be  white,  and  the  kidney  ought  to  be  well  covered  with  it.  If  newly  killed,  the 
vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue  or  bright  red.  The  meat  should  look  dry ;  if  it  is 
clammy  or  spotted  it  is  not  good. 

Veal  should  always  be  eaten  quite  fresh.  Never  buy  it  in  warm  weather  except 
on  the  day  you  want  to  cook  it ;  for  meat  that  is  killed  young  will  not  keep  as  long 
as  that  of  full-grown  animals. 

Veal  is  in  perfection  in  the  early  summer.  The  calf  should  be  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks  old  when  killed ;  if  much  older  the  meat  is  a  little  coarse. 

The  apportioning  of  a  sheep  will  appear  a  very  simple  affair  to  the  housekeeper 
who  has  mastered  the  many  different  joints  into  which  an  ox  is  divided.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  the  English  mode  of  cutting  up  a  sheep. 

1.  The  leg ;  used  for  roasting  or  boiling. 

2.  The  chump  end  of  the  loin  ;  is  either  roasted  or  cut  into  chops 

3.  The  best  end  of  the  loin.  The  best  chops  are  cut  from  this,  or  it  is 
roasted. 

4.  The  best  end  of  the  neck ;  for  roasting,  boiling,  or  cutlet* 

5.  Scrag  end  of  neck  ;  for  boiling  or  stewing. 

6.  Shoulder.     Generally  roasted ;  may  also  be  boiled. 

7.  Breast ;  stewed  or  boiled. 

T  a 
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Brains  are  good  They  are  3^.  or  4^.  a  pair.  Two  pairs  make  a  nice  little 
breakfast  dish. 

Sheep's  hearts,  tongues,  and  feet  (sheep's  trotters)  are  dressed  in  various  ways. 
They  are  all  very  inexpensive.     The  two  last  are  very  much  eaten  on  the  Continent 

The  following  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  joints  of  mutton, 
though  prices  vary  very  much  in  different  localities  : — 

Per  lb. 
#.     d. 

Legs  of  mutton  .         •         •         •         •         •on 
Haunches  .••••••       o  io|- 

Loins •         •      o  \q\ 

Saddles o  lo? 

Hind  quarters o  10 

Shoulders 08? 

Whole  necks ,08 

Best  end  of  necks 09 

Loin  chops 12 

Breasts  of  mutton 05 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  mutton,  Bacon  said  : — *  The  flesh  of  muttons  is 
better-tasted  where  the  sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholesome  herbs.*  This  is 
quite  true ;  but  when  we  are  at  the  butcher's  we  cannot  tell  where  the  sheep  come 
from,  so  can  only  take  the  butcher's  recommendation,  or  judge  by  the  look  of  the 
meat. 

The  best  mutton  is  short-legged,  small-boned,  plump,  with  the  fat  white  and  firm, 
and  the  lean  finely  grained  and  dark-coloured.  The  older  the  mutton,  the  darker 
the  colour.  It  is  considered  best  when  five  years  old,  but  is  now  generally  brought 
to  market  at  three.  A  short,  plump  leg  of  mutton,  with  a  knob  of  fat  on  the  upper 
part,  is  nearly  sure  to  be  good.  It  should  not  be  eaten  fresh-killed,  unless  the 
weather  is  too  warm  to  hang  it  at  all ;  never  hang  legs  or  shoulders  of  mutton  by  the 
knuckle,  as  is  so  often  done,  but  by  the  thick  end.  The  gravy  does  not  then  run 
firom  them.     This  may  be  applied  to  all  meat  bought  for  hanging. 

Meat  that  has  been  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  should  be  bought  in  time  to  be 
thoroughly  thawed  before  it  is  cooked.  Should  any  of  my  readers  buy  the  mutton 
that  has  come  from  abroad  in  a  frozen  condition,  they  must  remember  that  when 
thawed  it  is  quite  fresh,  and  should  be  hung  a  few  days  (according  to  the  weather) 
before  it  is  used. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cutting  up  of  a  lamb  and  a  sheep,  as  the 
illustration  will  show. 

1.  The  leg,  for  boiling  or  roasting. 

2.  The  loin  is  roasted  or  cut  into  chops. 

3.  The  ribs  and  the  neck,  for  roasting.     Cutlets  are  cut  from  the  ribs. 

4.  The  breast,  for  stewing. 

5.  The  shoulder,  for  boiling  or  roasting. 

I  and  2  together  are  a  hind  quarter:  3  and  4  together,  a  target :  3,  4,  and  5 
together  are  a  fore-quarter.  This  is  the  joint  of  lamb  generally  liked  best  For  a 
small  family  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  scrag  (the  top  of  the  neck)  and  the 
shoulder,  to  stew  the  scrag  or  make  broth  of  it,  and  to  roast  the  target  the  first  day 
and  cook  the  shoulder  the  second.  There  is  generally  a  larger  demand  for  legs, 
shoulders,  and  loins  of  lamb  than  for  targets  or  breasts,  so  these  latter  are  often 
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that  it  is  a  little  older ;  but  I  prefer  the  smaller,  with  the  skin  on,  especially  for 
roasting — the  crackling  makes  it  look  nice  when  it  comes  to  table.  Pork  is  con- 
sidered economical,  because  it  goes  further  than  other  meats,  the  grain  of  the  flesh 
being  very  close. 

When  we  have  bought  the  meat  we  require  we  have  one  or  two  other  things  to 
think  of  at  the  butcher's.  First,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  order  some  bones  now  and 
then,  to  make  ordinary  stock  with  ;  some  butchers  sell  them  by  the  pound  ;  mine 
does  not,  so  I  order  three  or  six  pennyworth,  according  to  how  many  I  want. 
Then  suet  is  always  being  wanted  in  a  house.  The  best  one  can  buy  is  veal  suet ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  rarely  to  be  had,  as  it  is  generally  sold  in  the  loin.  If 
rended  it  is  superior  to  lard.  The  suet  most  used  is  beef,  at  8//.  a  pound  ;  it  is  the 
best  for  puddings ;  but  for  many  purposes  I  use  mutton  suet,  which  is  6//.  a  pound, 
and  as  it  keeps  better  than  beef  suet,  is  often  convenient  We  use  a  good  deal  in 
roasting. 

Stock  meat,  which  is  a  mixture  of  beef  and  veal  with  or  without  a  little  bone,  is 
sold  by  most  butchers  at  from  5//.  to  id,  a  pound.  It  is  best  to  order  this  for 
making  clear  soups. 

Salt  beef  is  most  seasonable  in  cool  weather ;  but  now  that  and  pickled  tongues 
can  be  had  in  hot  weather,  without  fear  of  their  being  tainted,  as  in  summer  many 
butchers  pickle  by  injecting  the  brine,  so  that  the  meat  is  prepared  very  quickly, 
and  can  be  had  at  very  short  notice. 

In  concluding  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  remember  that  I  have  given  the  prices 
of  different  things  as  I  have  found  them  at  one  or  two  London  shops ;  of  course, 
many  things  are  cheaper  and  others  dearer  in  the  country,  so  one  can  but  make  a 
rough  guide  in  this  respect 

(2.) — HOW  TO   CHOOSE  SEASONABLE   FISH  AND   POULTRY. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  difficult  to  buy  than  fish,  for  it  is  not 
necessarily  good  because  it  is  fresh,  and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  fish  is  spoilt 
by  being  badly  packed  or  roughly  used  in  the  boats ;  in  this  way  the  scales  are 
damaged,  and  one  may  think  it  is  stale  when  it  is  not,  for  the  best  proof  of  fresh- 
ness is  the  fish  being  covered  with  scales. 

If  fish  is  good  the  eyes  should  be  bright,  the  gills  red,  the  flesh  firm,  but  elastic 
when  pressed  with  the  finger,  and  the  smell  not  disagreeable.  Do  not  buy  fish 
when  the  gills  are  dark,  the  flesh  flabby,  and  the  eyes  dulL  Fish,  when  not  in 
season,  is  frequently  very  unwholesome  and  quite  unfit  for  food.  Most  fish  are  in 
good  condition  just  before  they  spawn,  but  just  after  they  should  not  be  eaten ; 
they  have  then  generally  a  transparent  bluish  tint,  and  look  half  boiled  when  they 
are  cooked,  whereas  when  in  season  the  muscles  of  the  fish  are  firm,  and  boil 
white  and  curdy. 

Many  neighbourhoods  are  badly  off  for  good  fishmongers.  Should  you  be 
obliged  for  convenience  to  buy  at  a  small  shop  that  has  not  much  custom,  you  will 
as  a  rule  do  better  to  purchase  the  commoner  kinds  of  fish,  which  will  probably  be 
good  of  their  kind,  whereas  for  such  a  shop  the  proprietor  cannot  afford  to  buy 
salmon,  turbot,  etc.,  of  the  best  quality  unless  for  a  special  order. 

Besides  these  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  buying  fish,  there  are  those  which 
apply  to  particular  fisli. 
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Haddock,  a  cheap  and  useful,  but  not  a  first-class  fish.  Choose  haddocks  as 
you  would  cod.    They  are  in  season  irom  July  to  February. 

Finnan  haddocks  are  common  haddocks  cured  and  dried. 

Hake  and  ling  are  inferior  to  cod ;  they  are  liked  by  some  people,  but  are 
bought  chiefly  by  the  working  classes;  they  should  be  round,  plump,  and  firm, 
but  rise  when  pressed  with  the  finger.     In  season  from  October  to  March. 

Halibut  is  a  very  large  tish,  somewhat  like  a  sole  in  shape ;  they  are  sold  by 
the  pound,  and  are  moderate  in  price.  Slices  cut  from  a  medium-sized  halibut 
are  very  nice  fried.  The  fins  and  head  are  esteemed  by  some  people.  They  are 
in  season  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Herrings  are  fish  that  must  be  very  fresh  to  be  good,  but  they  are  very  easily 
chosen ;  they  should  be  stiff  and  firm,  with  the  eyes  and  scales  very  bright,  and 
the  gills  very  red.  They  are  usually  cheap.  They  are  good  cooked  in  various 
ways,  and  are  in  season  firom  May  to  the  end  of  October. 

Pilchards  are  very  much  like  herrings,  and  come  into  season  at  the  same  time. 
You  may  know  a  pilchard  from  a  herring  by  the  position  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  if  you 
take  up  a  pilchard  by  it,  it  balances,  but  if  you  hold  a  herring  in  the  same  way  the 
head  hangs  down. 

Lampreys,  considered  a  delicacy,  are  in  season  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  are  dressed  like  eels,  but  require  Co  be  cooked  longer. 

Mackerel  when  fresh  are  bright  green  with  black  stripes ;  when  stale  they  get  3 
dull,  coppery  hue,  and  the  stripes  on  the  back  are  less  marked  ;  these  are  nearly 
straight  on  the  male,  but  are  waved  on  the  female.  The  male  mackerel  is  the  best. 
They  should  be  full  and  round  firom  the  shoulder.  In  season  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  again  in  October. 

Mullet  (red)  arc  much  esteemed  ;  they  should  be  firm,  bright  in  colour,  the  . 
scales  in  good  order,  and  the  eyes  bright     They  may  be  had  all  the  year,  but  are 

Mullet  (grey),  quite  a  different  fish  from  the  red,  and  not  so  much  liked,  but 
still  they  are  good  fish.  When  fresh  the  scales  are  silvery.  In  season  &om  July  to 
October. 

Perch,  one  of  the  best  of  the  fresh-water  fish.  Their  condition  may  be 
judged  by  the  pinkness  of  the  gills,  the  silvery  look  of  the  belly,  and  brightness 
of  the  back.     They  are  in  season  from  June  to  the  beginning  of  February. 

Pike,  or  jack,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places,  is  a  rather  dry  fish,  much  dependent 
on  the  cooking.     In  season  from  September  to  March. 

Plaice  are  a  lo>v-priced  fish  ;  they  vary  very  much  in  quality.  When  not  quite 
in  season,  or  stale,  they  are  watery  and  insipid,  but  from  June  to  September  they 
are  very  good  if  carefully  cooked.  Choose  a  firm,  thick  fish ;  the  white  side  should 
have  a  slight  tinge  of  red, 

Salmon.  The  best  is  known  by  the  smallness  of  the  head  and  tail  and  thickness 
of  the  shoulders ;  the  flesh  and  gills  a  fine  red,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff.  A  quantity  of 
Canadian  salmon  is  now  brought  over  in  a  frozen  state  ;  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
English  salmon,  but  I  would  not  recommend  it     I  think  it  very  tasteless. 

Skate  is  a  particularly  ugly  fish  ;  it  is  generally  crimped — that  is,  cut  up  soon 
after  it  is  caught — and  sold  by  the  pound.  It  is  a  cheap  fish.  If  bought  whole, 
choose  a  firm  fish  that  is  broad  and  thick,  and  has  a  creamy  look.  It  b  in  season 
from  August  to  April 


lite  fish,  tliat  may  be  served  at  any  meal;  when  fresh  the 
1  the  eyes  full,  the  gills  red,  and  they  smell  rather  like 
sunk  the  fish  are  stole.      They  are  in  season  from 

I  and  firm  :  the  skin  should  not  come  off  too  easily.  They 
vary  very  much  in  price  according  to  the  number  brought 
.re  called  slips.  A  very  inferior  fish,  a  lemon  sole,  is  often 
1  much  less.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  brackish,  disagree- 
1  sole  is  rather  wider  than  the  other,  and  the  dark  skin 
It  such  a  greyish  tint  as  the  skin  of  the  ordinary  sole. 
■  fresh  to  be  good ;  they  should  look  very  bright  and 
They  are  in  season  from  November  to  the  end  of 

t  fish,  and  is  generally  expensive ;  it   is  chosen  from   the 

s  and  redness  of  its  gills.     It  is  in  season  from  May 

I  July  and  August. 

y\  the  flat  fish,  is  generally  sold  by  weight.     When  good  the 

ider  side  is  a  yellowi.sh  white,  not  bluish.     Do  not    buy 

If  you  have   not  a  turbot  kettle,   the  fishmonger  from 

led  will  lend  one  to  cook  it  in.     Always  seasonable. 

E  bought  at  a  good  shop.     The  bright  appearance  tells  its 
I  from  May  to  September. 
;,  digestible  fish,  in  appearance  very  like  haddock,  but  more 
ing  the  brown  marks  at  the  back  of  the  gills  much  pater  in 
Bected  like  haddocks,  and  are  in  season  from  Michaelm 
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Poultry  is,  I  think,  easier  to  choose  than  fish.  In  selecting  fowls  or  chickens, 
remember  that  small-boned,  short-legged  birds  are  ^nerally  the  best  They  should 
be  young  and  plum;),  but  not  over-fatted ;  the  skin  should  look  clear  and  finely 
grained ;  the  breast  should  be  broad  and  meaty.  For  the  London  market  the 
breast  bones  are  nearly  always  broken,  to  make  poultry  look  more  full-fleshed  than 
it  is,  so  it  is  better  to  judge  of  the  depth  of  meat  by  feeling  it  Birds  should  be 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  legs  should  be  smooth  and  the  toes  pliable 
and  easily  broken  if  bent  back ;  the  spurs  should  be  small,  and  the  end  of  the  breast 
bone  flexible,  more  like  gristle  than  bone  when  the  bird  is  young.  Except  in  very 
small  spring  chickens,  the  size  of  a  fowl  is  no  guide  to  its  age.  For  boiling, 
choose  fowls  with  white  legs  and  white  skins;  they  look  much  more  delicate 
when  cooked,  but  I  like  the  dark-legged,  yellow -skinned  ones  quite  as  well  for 
roasting. 

Capons  are  much  larger  than  ordinary  fowls,  and  are  very  good  from  December 
to  March.  Fowls  are  not  so  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Young  ones  are 
scarce  when  chickens  are  coming  in.  The  latter  are  in  season  whenever  they  can 
be  bought ;  this  often  depends  on  the  weather.  They  are  more  scarce  when  the 
spring  is  cold,  and  consequently  very  dear  and  small.  Poultry  will  bear  a  little 
hanging  in  cold  weatlier,  but  should  always  be  cooked  while  fresh.  The  back  and 
the  skin  at  the  entj  of  the  breast  turn  green  when  the  birds  are  stale. 

Turkeys  and  turkey  poults  are  chosen  in  much  the  same  way  as  fowls,  but  al! 
turkeys  should  be  white- skinned.  If  young,  the  legs  are  black  and  smooth  and  the 
spurs  short ;  if  old,  the  legs  are  lighter  in  colour  and  are  rough.  Many  people 
think  a  moderate-sized  hen  turkey  is  better  for  boiling  than  a  cock.  Turkeys  are 
in  season  from  March ;  turkey  poults  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  kill ;  in 
the  spring  they  are  generally  very  dear.  They  are  never  very  plentiful,  but 
especially  so  from  July  to  September. 

Choose  plump  ducks  and  geese,  with  clean  white  skins,  plenty  of  meat  on  the 
breasts,  and  yellow  flexible  feet.  Red  feet  and  a  coarse  hairy  skin  betoken  an  old 
goose.  Ducklings  are  in  season  from  April  to  August  Ducks  all  the  year,  but 
best  in  June  and  July.  Geese  are  in  season  from  September  to  March.  Green 
geese  (geese  less  than  five  months  old  are  so  called)  June,  July,  and  August.  If 
your  cook  can  truss  poultry  well,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  drawn  at  home,  as  you 
then  get  the  giblets,  which  &om  fowls  or  ducks  will  make  gravy,  and  goose  or 
turkey  giblets  will  make  some  good  soup,  a  stew,  or  a  pie.  I  know  in  some  shops 
the  giblets  are  the  perquisites  of  the  man  who  trusses  the  poultry,  so  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  thera  sent  if  the  birds  are  drawn  at  the  shop. 

Pigeons.  Select  plump  pigeons,  with  the  legs  smooth  and  the  feet  flexible,  the 
fresher  the  better  for  eating,  as  they  lose  their  flavour  by  hanging ;  they  are  good 
whenever  they  can  be  bought  young,  but  are  most  plentiful  from  March  to  Septem- 
ber. Bordeaux  pigeons  come  to  market  ready  plucked ;  they  are  fitter  than 
English  pigeons  and  different  in  flavour ;  they  are  also  dearer. 

Wood-pigeons  are  much  larger  than  others,  and  require  to  be  hung  to  get  tender 
before  they  are  cooked.  They  do  very  well  for  roasting,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
meat  on  them  ;  they  are  preferred  by  some  people  to  tame  pigeons  for  pies, 
but  must  not  be  hung  so  long  for  that  purpose.  A  wood-pigeon  would  not  be 
as  suitable  for  an  invalid's  dinner  as  a  tame  one.  In  season  from  November  to 
January. 
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ado,  as  it  is  someliraes  called,  is  excellent  eating.     Choose 
on  the  breast,  and  notice  the  feet,  as  io  buying  other  birds. 
:d  by  housekeepers,  because  they  are  in  season  in  the  winter 
c,  and  can  take  the  place  of  game  in  a  bill  of  fare.     They 
when  cooked. 

;  particularly  good,  but  can  very  rarely  be  bought 
■nerally  considered  the  best ;  buy  them  with  smooth,  sharp 
re  blunt  and  the  ears  tough,  the  rabbit   is  old.     They  are 
iber  to  February. 

ne  to  market  packed  in  boxes  and  ready  skinned.     They 
re  sold  by  weight,  whereas  wild  rabbits  are  sold  at  so  much 

of  small  birds  that  are  eaten  ;  the  principal  are  :— 

in  November. 

lish  ortolans),  a  very  delicate  little  bird ;  io  season  from 

—the  beccafico  of  the  lulians,  with  which  name  it  appears  in 
m  May  to  August 
had  in  winter. 

I  be  chosen  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  poultry,  as  regards 
he  bills  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  if  the  birds  have  been  kept 
es  to  he  hung,  but  the  length  of  time  depends  so  much  on 
mpossible  to  give  it     When  ready  for  cooking,  the  feathers 
nd  the  backs  are  beginning  to  get  discoloured;  but  it  is 
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Pheasants.  I  prefer  a  good  hen  pheasant  to  a  cock.  They  are  in  season  from 
the  ist  October  to  the  and  of  Febniaiy,  and  as  long  after  as  they  will  hang. 

Plovers.  Chcwse  fat  birds.  There  are  two  kind  of  ploveis — the  golden,  which 
are  thought  the  most  of,  and  the  grey.  They  are  small  birds  and  moderate  in  price 
when  plentiful.     Best  from  September  to  end  of  January. 

Quails  are  small  birds,  and  are  expensive ;  in  season  from  October  to  December. 

Woodcock  and  snipe  are  birds  generally  more  esteemed  by  gentlemen  than  by 
ladies.  They  are  in  season  from  November  to  February,  but  are  plentiful  until  afler 
frost  sets  in. 

The  following  wild  fowl  are  all  in  season  from  about  October  to  March,  and  are 
most  plentiful  when  the  weather  is  severe : — 

Breat  goose,  a  smaller  bird  than  a  tame  goose.  I  do  not  think  it  is  equal  to  wild 
duck. 

Wild  ducks  are  smaller  than  tame,  but  have  more  meat  on  them. 

Widgeon  are  again  smaller  birds  of  the  same  species. 

Pintail  or  sea  pheasant  is  a  sort  of  widgeon ;  it  is  veiy  good  eating. 

Teal  is  the  smallest  of  the  ducks,  and  the  most  delicate.  Choose  plump  birds. 
In  buying  wild  fowl  remember  they  are  so  well  covered  with  down  and  feathers  that 
they  are  not  so  large  as  they  look. 

Hares  are  stiff  when  lately  killed  ;  when  young  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp, 
and  crack  if  turned  sideways,  and  the  ears  are  tender  enough  to  tear.  An  old  hare 
will  jug  very  well  They  are  in  season  from  September  to  the  end  of  February. 
Leverets  are  hares  in  their  first  year  ;  they  are  in  season  from  May  to  August ;  they 
are  a  delicacy  that  can  be  served  on  any  occasion,  but  are  dear  in  May  and  June. 

Venison  is  different  from  all  other  game  in  one  respect,  for  we  want  to  know 
how  old,  not  how  young  it  is  ;  five-year  old  venison  is  the  best  If  the  cleft  of  the 
hoof  b  smooth  and  small,  it  is  young  ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is  old.  The  fat  should  be 
bright  and  clear,  and  there  should  be  a  good  depth  of  it ;  the  lean  should  be  dark  in 
colour.  A  sharp  knife  or  skewer  run  into  the  shoulder  or  haunch  will  tell  its 
condition  by  the  scent.  The  haunch  of  venison  is  the  prime  joint,  but  necks  and 
shoulders  are  also  very  good,  and  can  be  cooked  in  many  ways.  Venison  is  divided 
into  haunches,  necks,  shoulders,  and  breasts.  Buck  venison  is  considered  the  best ; 
it  is  in  season  from  June  to  Michaelmas,  then  doe  venison  comes  in,  and  remains  in 
season  until  after  Christmas. 

There  is  really  no  shop  that  there  is  more  advantage  in  goiiig  to,  instead  of 
ordering  from  the  house,  than  the  poulterer's,  for  game  differs  more  in  price  than 
anything  else.  A  little  change  to  milder  weather,  and  poulterers  want  to  sell  their 
poultry  or  game  ;  then  a  sharp  frost,  and  the  shops  are  often  overstocked  with  wild 
fowl,  which  arc  proportionately  cheap. 

I  have  often  found  it  a  good  plan  to  glance  at  the  market  prices  of  different 
things,  which  are  given  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  before  I  went  out  in  the  morning. 
Of  course  ship  prices  are  higher  than  the  market  price;  at  the  same  time  it  is  some- 
what of  a  guide. 

(3.) HOW  TO  STOCK   THE  STORE-CUPBOARD. 

In  buying  at  the  grocer's,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  select  articles  of  the  best 
quality,  and  not  to  purchase  in  too  small  quantities,  as  very  often  the  paper  is  weighed 
with  die  article,  and  one  loses  accordingly  in  weight     Dried  fruits,  such  as  figs, 
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luld  only  be  bought  in  sm^ill  quantities  in  the  autumn  until 
.  when  you  can  lay  in  a  stock  for  the  winter.     The  best 
'St,     I  mistrust  very  clean,  bright-looking  curranls,  as  they 
1  (and  sometimes  even  dressed  with  treacle  to  improve  their 
jst  half  their  flavour,  added  to  which  they  weigh  heavy,  on 
If  you  huyyourcurrantsat  a  really  good  respectable  shop, 
noist,  and  although  they  may  not  look  so  lempiing,  they  will 
cleaned  at  home  will  be  found  very  good.     Valencia  raisins 
luddings;  muscatel  raisins  are  for  dessert;  sultanas  are  the 
lat  do  not  require  to  be  stoned.     Jordan  almonds  are  for 
uier,  flatter  almonds,  are  for  puddings  :  bitter  almonds  are 
aring.     Almonds  can  be  bought  ground  and  packed  in  tins  ; 
r  putting  over  cakes,  and  preparing  delicate   sweet  dishes 

us,  the  best  loaf  is  what  is  used  for  the  table ;  if  good  it 

preserving  sugar,  you  will  have  loaf  sugar  sent  in  large  pieces, 

Castor  sugar  is  pounded  loaf  sugar,  ready  for  use  ;  icing 

ind  much  finer  than  castor  sugar;  sometimes  a  little  anow- 

I  have  bought  it  so  at  a  confectioner's.     Moist,  or  as  it  is 
iugar,  is  the  best  brown  sugar  for  cooking  purposes.     Foot 
noist  sugar,  used  sometimes  in  meat  pickle  and  other  things; 
ell.     Demerara  is  a  nice-looking  brown  sugar  for  the  table. 
■ac\e  is  called  green  treacle  ;  if  you  require  the  light-coloured, 
syrup. 

II  according  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer.     I  have  two  or 
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as  they  sometimes  are  infested  with  weeWls.  The  brownish  green  lentils  are 
German,  the  orange-coloured  are  the  Egyptian ;  the  latter,  like  split  peas,  are 
without  the  outer  husks.  Mustard,  ground  pepper,  cayenne,  and  cuny  powder 
should  all  be  bought  in  tins  or  botdes,  not  loose,  for  when  bought  without  tins 
they  have  generally  lost  their  strengtL 

The  following  articles  I  always  keep  in  my  store  cupboard : — 

Ground  a«d  whole  rice,  sago  and  tapioca,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  Italian  paste, 
semolina,  com  flour,  coarse  oatmeal,  split  peas,  lentils,  haricot  beans,  pearl  barley, 
currants  and  raisins,  sultanas,  candied  peels,  Jordan  and  Vale ntia  almonds,  biscuits, 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  sugars,  treacle  or  golden  syrup,  jam  or  marmalade,  pickles 
and  capers,  extract  of  meat,  glaze,  gelatine,  baking  powder,  anchovy  sauce,  mush- 
room ketchup,  celery  salt,  cuiry  powder,  whole  and  ground  black  pepper,  mustard, 
salad  oil  and  nnegar,  nutmegs,  mace,  cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice  and  cloves — all 
whole,  not  ground — -Vanilla  essence  or  pods,  essence  of  lemon. 

In  my  second  store  cupboard  I  keep  the  following  household  requisites : — 

Blacking,  blacklead,  furniture  polish  and  beeswax,  turpentine,  brunswick  black, 
plate  powder,  knife  powder,  brass  polishing  paste,  rotten  stone,  bath  brick  ;  emery 
doth,  fine  and  coarse ;  soap,  ordinary  and  cold  water  soap ;  starch,  Scotch  soda 
(common  soda),  candles  and  matches,  wood  and  Kentish  firelighters,  house  flannel, 
linseed  meal. 

I  daresay  some  will  remark  the  absence  of  sauces  from  my  list ;  we  never  use 
any.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  things  that  are  useful,  but  I  think  my  cup- 
txKuds  contain  all  that  is  really  necessary  in  an  ordinary  household. 

Yellow  soap  should  be  bought  before  it  is  wanted,  and  cut  into  good-sized  pieces, 
to  allow  for  shrinking  as  it  dries ;  if  not  dry  enough  when  used,  it  melts  very 
quickly  in  water.  The  names  of  special  preparations  would,  I  feel,  be  useful  to  many 
readers  of  The  Girl's  Own  Outdoor  Book,  but  I  have  avoided  giving  such, 
fearing  I  might  be  invidious. 

The  Cheesemonger's. — The  cheeses  most  esteemed  and  oftenest  served  at  good 
tables  in  the  present  day  are  Stilton,  Gorgonzola,  and  Roquefort  Our  consumption 
not  being  large,  I  find  it  best  to  buy  either  of  the  latter  in  small  quantities,  and 
have  it  fresh  oftener.  Roquefort  cheeses  are  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  they  are 
about  4  lbs.  each.  Gruybre  is  a  strong-smelling  cheese,  much  liked  by  some  people, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  good  Gruybre. 

For  other  cheeses  I  should  place  Cheshire  and  Cheddar  first ;  the  whole  cheeses 
weigh  about  80  lbs.  and  70  lbs,  respectively ;  then  Cheddar  loaf  (a  smaller  cheese 
of  about  14  lbs.  weight),  double  Gloucester,  and  North  Wilts ;  these  are  all  ordinarily 
about  the  same  price  as  good  American  cheese  ;  the  latter  can  be  had  coloured  or 
uncoloured — the  colour  makes  no  difference  to  the  quality,  American  cheeses 
weigh  about  60  ibs.  each.  Moderately  strong  American  cheese  is,  I  think,  the  best 
to  order  for  the  kitchen.  If  too  strong  it  is  not  liked,  and  is  probably  neadyall 
wasted— taken  on  the  plates  and  left. 

Dutch  cheese  is  lower  in  price,  but  it  is  not  economical ;  it  is  often  so  much 
milder  than  English  or  American  that  one  can  eat  as  much  cheese  as  bread. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  purchase  cheese  in  such  large  quantities  in  summe' 
as  in  winter,  for  if  not  always  carefully  covered  over,  flies  are  apt  to  get  to  it 

Parmesan  cheese  is  used  for  cooking ;  it  is  abo  served  with  soup  and  othei 
things.     It  can  either  be  bought  by  the  pound  and  grated  at  home  as  wanted. 
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tie  and  well  corked,  or  bought  in  bottles  ready  grated  ;  if  the 
11  keep  some  time. 

ream  chee-e.  Brie,  Camembert,  Gouda,  Schabzieger,  Neuf- 
all  small  creamy  cheeses  that  should  be  eaten  fresh.     They 
shilling  and  twopence  to  twopence  halfpenny  each.     Some 
lese  better  when  kept  some  days.     There  is  a  kind  of  new 
ices;  it  is  about  two  inches  thick,  and  1  should  think  as  large 
eese ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  cheese  that  can  be  had  for  toasting, 

an  has  a  thin  rind ;  the  fat  is  firm  and  pinkish,  the  lean  is 
eri;  to  [he  bone  ;  if  the  fat  has  yellow  streaks  in  it,  or  if  it  is 
ill  have  an  unpleasant  Ravour,  and  should  not  be  bought 
the  iltusttations,  shows  how  a  side  of  bacon  is  divided  :— 

e  fore  end. 
Y- 

:  the  middle  of  a  sidt 
r  ganimon. 
e  gsmmon. 

IIIWIV,       Wt.v... 


illy  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  a  pounu  n 
5  are  lower  in  price  than  bacon,  but  they  contain  a  good  deal 
useful,  as  they  look  nice  on  the  table,  are   not  too  large 
ire  always  liked. 

ways  buy  the  best  bladder  lard  ;  the  lard  sold  in  pails  and 
ercentage  of  water  with  it,  so  that  though  apparently  rhea 
le  price,  and  it  is  anything  but  nice  to  fry  in,  as  it  splutters 
an  to  buy  very  small  bladders  if  you  use  much,  for  one  neai 
3dd  ounces  ;  things  come  to  more  by  the  ounce  than  the  poui 
appens  to  be  exactly  eightpence  or  sixteenpence  per  pour 
es  equally  to  the  purchase  of  small  pieces  of  bacon, 
ird  to  eggs,  if  you  inquire  you  will  find  as  a  rule  that  where 
I  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  to  ten  a  shilling,  they  are  all  out  of 
sorted  according  to  size,  the  small  eggs  at  sixteen  a  shilling 
large  ones  at  ten  a  shilling,  in  which  case  you  should  order  so 
they  are  more  convenient  for  so  many  things,  for  which  on^ 
or  frying  a  little  fish,  putting  outside  a  pie,  mixing  a  little  sti 
a  small  egg  is  enough,  and  does  quite  as  well  as  a  large  one. 
t  eggs  are  a  different  thing ;  either  new  laid,  or  if  these  are  t 
y,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  breakfast  eggs  should  I 
1  be  kept  in  an  egg-stand  or  box  with  wires  in  it,  so  that  tl 
y  day. 

gard  to  butter,  the  trade  has  rather  changed  since  the  tim( 
3  best  Aylesbury  for  eating  and  Dorset  for  cooking ;  now  v 
^  butters  that  it  is  quite  bewildering  to  know  which  to  ord 
1  and  Danish  the  best ;  they  keep  very  well ;  they  are  made 
even  the  cream  being  separated  by  centrifu^  separators.     ' 
rs  are  fetching  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  for 
and  Brittany  come  next,  then  Dutch,  American,  and  Jersey. 
r  butter  contains  no  salt ;  best  quality  Swedish  a  very  sma 
per  cent ;  inferior  Danish  and  Swedish  are  more  salted. 
•  -•-  *u^  mr»cf  salt     As  regards  English  butters,  . 
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be  required  for  the  week — so  much  for  the  dining-room,  so  much  for  the  kitchen, 
and  so  much  for  cooking.  I  order  the  dining-room  in  quarter-pound  pats,  the 
kitchen  in  half  pounds,  and  the  cooking  in  one  lump.  Do  not  order  cooking  butter 
with  the  idea  that  anything  will  do  ;  it  is  better  to  use  a  smaller  quantity  and  have 
it  good. 

(4.)   AT  THE  greengrocer's  AND  THE   BAKER'S. 

In  purchasing  at  the  greengrocer's  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is 
appropriateness ;  the  vegetables  should  not  be  ordered  until  after  the  principal  dishes 
are  decided  on,  for  an  otherwise  good  dinner  may  be  spoilt  by  unsuitable  vegetables ; 
for  instance,  though  I  should  like  cabbage  with  roast  beef,  I  sliould  think  it  strangely 
out  of  place  with  spring  chicken  ;  and  though  stewed  celery  is  good  with  turkey,  I 
do  not  fancy  it  would  go  with  roast  pork.  It  is  the  same  with  the  dessert ;  it  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  dinner,  though  I  do  not  sec  any  objection  to  a  simple  dessert 
after  a  rather  recherM  dinner.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  have  the  dinner  plain  and 
the  dessert  ruAercAi  :  it  looks  as  if  the  lady  of  the  house  had  not  taken  any  trouble 
or  given  any  thought  to  it,  as  dessert  is  merely  a  question  of  money. 

After  the  question  of  appropriateness  is  that  of  price,  as  nothing  varies  more 
from  week  to  week,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  than  the  price  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  there  is  in  general  no  reason  for  buying  things  on  the  days  they  are  scarce 
and  high-priced,  unless  wanted  for  special  occasions.  This  variation  in  price  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  going  to  the  greengrocer's,  for  if  one  chooses  one's  time  it  is  easy 
to  have  everything  that  is  in  season  without  being  extravagant. 

Variety  is  not  studied  enough  in  most  families.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  English 
households,  particularly  in  winter,  to  see  about  three  vegetables  served  in  turn,  day 
afler  day,  when  a  variety  might  be  given,  especially  if  other  ways  of  cooking  besides 
plain  boiling  were  resorted  to.  We  are  not  as  a  nation  great  vegetable  eaters,  but 
many  people  who  do  not  care  for  sweet  dishes  like  a  vegetable  course.  A  list  of 
the  vegetables  that  are  to  be  had  from  September  to  March  may  help  some  young 
housekeepers  to  vary  their  orders.  For  fresh  vegetables  we  have  Brussels  sprouts, 
spmach,  tumip-tops,  mangel-wurzel-tops,  Scotch  or  curled  kale,  white  and  purple 
broccoli,  savoys,  cabbages,  what  are  called  bunch  greens,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes, 
celery,  barbe  de  Cafiudn  or  blanched  chicory,  sea  kale,  endives,  and  sorrel ;  then  the 
root  vegetables — Jerusalem  artichokes,  salsify,  celeriac,  or  celery  root,  English  and 
Portugal  onions,  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  and  leeks.  Of  course,  besides  these 
vegetables  there  are  the  forced  lettuces  and  other  things.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
all  these  are  not  to  be  had  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  as,  for  instance, 
tomatoes,  which  only  last  the  autumn ;  and  when  there  is  a  long  frost  or  deep  snow 
all  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Lettuce,  endive,  and  sorrel  may  be  ordered  for  dressing  as  vegetable.  Celeriac, 
or  celery  root,  is  only  used  cooked ;  it  may  be  dressed  in  various  ways ;  it  is  nice 
served  like  Jerusalem  artichokes,  or  after  being  boiled  it  makes  a  good  salad ;  it  is 
much  eaten  in  Germany  in  that  way.  Celeriac  and  salsify  are  not  very  generally 
known  ;  they  are  both  exceedingly  good.  Carrots,  turnips,  beetroots,  parsnips, 
celery,  and  leeks  would  all  be  more  eaten  as  vegetables  if  greater  attention  were 
given  to  modes  of  dressing  them.  In  purchasing  green  vegetables  notice  that  they 
are  fresh-looking  and  crisp ;  cabbages  and  savoys  should  be  hard  and  firm  in  the 
middle ;  young  spring  cabbages,  before  the  centres  are  white,  are  very  good  ;  cauli- 
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te  and  evenly  gromi ;  turnip-lops  and  celery  are  best  after 
rosts  ;  Brussels  sprouts  should  be  close  and  firm. 

the  dirty  carrots  that  come  to  market  in  sacks,  and  are  sold 
ig  those  that  are  washed  and  tied  m  bunches.  If  you  buy 
ke  care  that  they  have  not  had  (he  ends  broken  off  or  the 
they  have  they  will  not  be  a  good  colour  when  boiled.  With 
ables,  they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
ering  of  a  variety,  but  1  would  recommend  the  small  round 

French  carrots,  for  stewing;  they  come  in  before  peas,  and 
id  of  winter  vegetables 

young  peas,  with  well-fiiled  pods,  for  boiling;  older  ones 
ind  soups.  Wlien  peas  first  come  in  they  are  frequently  sold 
is  by  the  peck.  One  cannot  say  how  many  to  order  for  a 
at  they  are  likely  to  yield  ;  sometimes  three  pounds  of  peas 
1  one  i)0und  of  another  kind  will.  Some  shops  sell  them  by 
It  is  customary  when  peas  are  bought  for  the  greengrocer 
th  them. 

of  which  the  flower  has  been  white,  are  known  as  French 
irlet  runners  are  called  scarlet  beans.  Long  radishes,  cooked 
lis,  are  liked  by  some  people.  The  very  small  asparagus  that 
md  entrees  is  called  sprue.  For  table,  some  prefer  the  large 
.,  much  of  which  comes  from  abroad  ;  I  think  the  green- 

siraight  cucumbers ;  when  fresh  they  are  firm,  and    break 
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but  as  they  are  not  always  to  be  had,  it  is  well  to  have  some  dried,  or  the  &esh 
leaves  may  be  kept  in  either  vinegar  or  sherry.  A  few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  are 
much  esteemed  in  salad  by  many  people. 

Shallot  and  garlic  store  well,  so  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house.  Chives  are 
of  the  garlic  tribe,  but  have  no  bulb  ;  they  are  far  superior  to  young  onions.  With 
regard  to  salads,  again,  we  have  not  as  much  variety  as  we  might  have.  French  or 
cabbage  lettuces  are  to  be  bought  all  the  year  round ;  upright  or  cos  lettuces  we  get 
in  spring  and  summer, 

Batavias  are  a  species  of  endive,  with  straight  leaves  and  less  bitter  flavour  than 
the  curled  endives ;  they  make  good  salads. 

When  buying  cabbage  lettuces,  endives,  or  batavias,  always  choose  the  closed 
ones  with  firm  hearts,  not  those  that  have  been  spread  out  for  show.  Barhe  dt 
Capucin  makes  an  excellent  winter  salad,  either  alone  or  with  other  things.  Com 
salad,  also  called  marsh  salad  and  lamb's  lettuce,  is  to  be  had  in  the  summer  and 
until  late  in  the  autumn ;  land  cress,  water  cress,  mustard  and  cress,  are  also  all 
available  for  salad. 

The  first  fruit  we  get  in  the  year  is  the  forced  rhubarb;  it  is  such  a  pretty 
delicate  colour  that  one  easily  knows  it  from  the  rhubarb  that  is  grown  without  being 
covered.  This  latter  is  none  the  worse — indeed,  I  think  it  is  better  for  being  a 
little  stale  and  diy  before  it  is  cooked.  Gooseberries  should  never  be  bought  for 
cooking  w])en  they  are  getting  ripe,  as  they  are  then  so  very  sour  when  cooked, 
whereas,  when  they  first  come  in  and  are  quite  hard  they  do  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  sugar.  Unripe  gooseberries  are  the  right  ones  for  green  gooseberry  jam, 
but  for  the  red  gooseberry  jam  they  should  be  very  ripe. 

Kentish  cherries,  in  appearance  semi-transparent  and  bright  red,  are  the  best 
for  cooking  (for  tarts  and  jam),  Morellas  are  used  for  cherry  brandy ;  they  are 
also  very  nice  for  cooking,  but  are  generally  rather  scarce,  and  consequently  dear. 
Neither  Kentish  nor  Morella  cherries  are  ever  used  for  desert 

Scarlets  are  the  very  best  strawberries  for  preserving,  especially  for  making 
'  whole  strawberry '  jam,  as  they  do  not  break  easily ;  they  are  not  expensive,  but 
generally  have  to  be  ordered  specially  fjrom  the  greengrocer,  as  they  are  not  often 
to  be  seen  in  shops. 

The  varieties  of  apples  are  too  numerous  to  menrion  here,  for  we  have  not  only 
English  apples  to  deal  with,  so  many  apples  are  imported,  and  some  years  we  get 
quite  different  sorts  to  those  we  get  at  other  times.  Some  kinds  are  good  both  for 
eating  and  cooking,  but  as  a  rule  this  is  not  so ;  good  apples  are  always  heavy. 
For  cooking  it  is  always  best  to  buy  large  apples ;  there  is  so  much  less  waste  in 
them  that,  though  higher-priced,  they  are  cheaper  to  use. 

With  regard  to  the  time  to  purchase  fruit  for  preserving,  one  must  be  guided  by 
the  season,  and  buy  when  it  is  plentiful,  and  after  one  or  two  dry  days,  for  if  fruit  is 
picked  wet  the  preserve  is  troublesome  to  keep. 

[t  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  apples  and  stewing  pears  in  the  house.  Pears  and 
melons  are  often  bought  before  they  are  ripe.  Any  kind  of  fruit — oranges,  lemons, 
pears,  melons,  etc. — bought  for  keeping  should  be  turned  every  day ;  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  juice  in  the  fruit  gravitates,  and  if  not  turned  the  part  on  which  it 
rests  rots,  from  the  extra  moisture  in  iL  Dessert  fruit  is  easily  chosen  according  to 
one's  taste.  Good  fruit  in  England  is  an  expensive  item,  hut  a  little  practice  will 
soon  teach  the  housekeeper  the  value  of  the  different  kinds,  and  to  know  English 


^...  .iiuoc   ncii^ii   2  lus.,   no  matter  whether  it  is  a  cottage   ( 
Five  kinds  of  loaves  are  generally  sold  by  bakers  :  householc 
es  with  crust  top  and  bottom  ;  cottage — round  loaves  made  in 
long  loaves  made  in   two  pieces,  like  cottage  ;    coburgs — loi 
looking  as  if  the  four  corners  were  turned  u|) ;  and  tin,  which 
ins.     Penny  and  twopenny  loaves  are  always  extravagant,  as  t 
eight,  but  as  fancy  bread.     At  the  time  1  am  writing  a  2-lb.  los 
ive  just  weighed  a  two-penny  cottage  loaf ;  it  weighs  fifteen  our 
le  weight  of  a  threepenny  loaf     Vienna  and  other  fancy  loaves 
lartems,  or  rather  as  2-lb.  loaves ;  they  require  finer  flour  to  m: 
in  consequence  a  little  dearer. 

igs,  which  are  sold  by  apothecaries'  weight,  we  buy  almost  eve 
pois  weight ;  but  there  are  besides  special  weights  for  vari< 
lid  be  known  to  the  housekeeper.     The  chief  of  these  are 


!m  or  half  gallon  of  flour 
m  or  half  gallon  loaf. 

of  flour    . 

r  stone  of  flour  . 

of  flour   . 
of  American  flour 
f  flour  (five  bushels) 

of  wheat 

of  peas 

of  barley. 

of  oats 
salt 

of  salt 

3f  rock  salt 

!*  butcher's  meat 

lorseman's  weight) 

f  butter  . 

f  butter,  Irish  weight,  about 


lbs. 

3-J 

4 

7 

14 

56 

196. 

280 

60 

64 

47 
40 

14 
56 

65 
8 

14 
56 
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I  cannot  conclude  these  papers  on  marketing  without  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject  If  you  go  to  the  shops,  instead  of  ordering  at  the  door,  you  naturally 
expect  to  have  some  advantage,  and  there  is  most  certainly  something  to  gain  by 
going ;  but  much  depends  on  regularity  and  on  being  sufficiently  early.  In  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  most  places  where  there  is  no  market  to  go  to,  it  does 
not  do  to  shop  too  early,  for  the  shop-keepers  have  not  returned  from  market,  or  if 
they  have  come  back  their  fresh  goods  are  not  unpacked ;  choose  the  hour  when 
you  find  by  experience  that  your  tradesmen  are  ready  to  attend  to  their  customers. 
In  my  vicinity  they  are  ready  by  half-past  ten,  and  I  do  my  shopping  as  near  that 
time  as  possible ;  the  shops  are  not  crowded  then,  so  I  get  well  attended  to,  have 
the  first  choice,  and  eveiything  is  sent  home  in  good  time,  whereas  if  I  went,  as 
many  people  do,  two  hours  later,  it  would  take  me  double  the  time,  I  should  have 
to  buy  what  I  could — that  is  to  say,  what  was  left  by  earlier  customers — and  should 
hear  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  So-and-so  had  not  seat,  and  something  was 
required  for  use  at  once.  Such  are  the  petty  worries  of  housekeeping  that  we 
should  all  do  our  best  to  avoid. 

A  rule  without  exception  is,  when  marketing,  ask  the  price  of  everything  you 
purchase.  It  is  much  better  to  pay  cash  for  everything  (bread  and  milk  only 
excepted).  If  you  cannot  reckon  quickly  in  your  head,  carry  a  note-book,  make 
out  a  list  in  it  of  what  you  are  going  to  order,  put  the  price  of  each  article  down  as 
you  buy  it,  and  add  up  when  you  pay ;  for  it  Is  not  now  customary  in  shops  where 
they  do  large  cash  businesses  to  give  bills,  unless  specially  demanded ;  it  saves  time 
to  reckon  up  the  articles  and  take  the  money,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the 
purchaser  to  be  able  to  check  the  reckoning. 

If  you  do  not  invariably  pay  cash,  you  must  take  receipted  bills  when  you  do  pay 
for  anything,  or  mistakes  may  occur.  Treat  private  dealers  as  you  are  obliged  to 
treat  Army  and  Navy  or  Civil  Service  Stores,  and  they  will  be  able  to  serve  you 
better  than  if  you  order  thoughtlessly ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  go  to  the  shop  and 
order  of  your  oilman  or  grocer  what  you  will  require  for  i  week  on  one  day,  and 
pay  cash,  it  will  certainly  pay  him  better  than  if  he  ha  ■  to  send  five  or  six  times  to 
deliver  as  many  shillingsworth  of  goods.  I  was  this  morning  in  a  baker's  shop, 
when  a  lady  came  in  and  ordered  sixpennyworth  of  sponge  cakes.  She  asked  if  she 
could  not  have  eight  for  sixpence,  as  that  was  what  she  got  at  the  stores,  then 
requested  they  might  be  sent  immediately.  Of  course  all  the  baker's  men  were  out 
on  their  rounds.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  unreasonableness  of  this,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  order.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  all  fail  a  little  in  con- 
eideration  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  when  we  are  shopping,  and  this  recoils  on 
ourselves,  as  we  cannot  be  as  well  served  in  consequence.  I  hope  that. some 
young  housekeepere  who  at  present  order  may  be  encouraged  to  go  to  market  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  their  housekeeping.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  a 
house  goes  on  more  comfortably  where  this  is  done  either  by  the  mistress  or  a 
professed  housekeeper.  I  am  aware  of  the  dldiculties  that  attend  the  housekeeper 
who  is  also  the  mother  of  a  young  family,  and  how  the  morning  hours  fly ;  but 
system  and  regularity  accomplish  w  .nders. 

I  consider  that  judicious  marketing  saves  money  for  the  purchaser,  and  does  not 
injure  the  tradesmen,  who  can  make  no  bad  debts  with  cash  customers ;  and  now 
thnt  so  many  people  are  complaining  of  bad  times,  economy  is  often  necessary,  I 
hope  many  readers  of  The  Girl's  Own  OutI'OOR  Book  can  say  with  Swift,  'I 
have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it  is  the  parent  of  liberty  and  ease.' 


AN  AMATEUK 
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Now  having,  perhaps,  interested  you  a  little  in  our  subject,  let  us  talk  more 
practically.  The  variation  of  the  seasons  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered: 
summer,  with  its  long  days  and  warm  weather ;  winter,  with  its  long  nights  and  cold 
weather;  and  the  intermediate  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  gardener's 
year  properly  begins  in  spring.  It  is  then  that  seeds  are  sown,  and  plant  life  begins 
to  revive  after  its  long  season  of  inanition.  No  particular  date  can  be  fixed  upon 
which  planting  and  sowing  should  begin,  as  in  our  variable  climate  much  must 
depend  upon  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  ground.  Night  frosts  in  May  (not  at 
all  uncommon)  will  undo  all  that  has  been  done  in  April  The  earth  should  be 
warm  and  fertile,  and  the  weather  *  open,*  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  annuals  that  are  at  all  delicate.  Hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the 
ground  in  March  without  fear  of  bad  results,  but  there  are  some  beautiful  half-h^rdy 
plants  which  can  be  safely  sown  in  the  open  air  (without  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed), 
provided  the  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere  are  favourable.  These  should  not 
be  attempted  before  May,  and  the  thermometer  (which  no  gardener  should  be 
without)  carefully  consulted  at  sunset,  as  when  it  falls  the  young  seedlings  must  be 
protected  at  night  But  if  this  trying  sprin<;-time  be  safely  tided  over,  then  summer 
will  bring  its  glorious  wealth  of  sunshine,  and  the  plants  will  flourish  in  all  their 
beauty. 

In  July  and  August,  during  ordinary  hot  weather,  the  gardener's  chief  care  must 
be  in  the  watering  of  the  beds.  The  best  time  for  this  operation  is  the  end  of  the 
evening,  unless  it  can  be  accomplished  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun's 
rays  become  too  powerful 

The  water  should  be  given  through  a  *  rose '  at  the  end  of  the  watering-pot,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  soak  thoroughly  down  into  the  earth,  as  mere  surface 
watering  does  more  harm  than  good.  Now  is  the  time  for  taking  cutting:^,  and  all 
plants  which  grow  very  rapidly  should  be  neatly  stalked. 

Then  comes  autumn,  which  is  a  very  busy  time.  The  days  shorten  perceptibly, 
and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  often  chilly.  Protection  should  Uierefore  be 
given  to  half-hardy  shrubs,  such  as  myrtles  and  fuchsias,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
a  sudden  change  in  the  weather.  This  is  the  great  time  for  making  such  alterations 
as  may  be  thought  desirable,  and  the  transplanting  of  shrubs  should  now  be  under- 
taken. Keep  the  beds  as  neat  as  possible  by  plucking  off  dead  leaves  and  picking 
up  all  those  that  fall  naturally. 

A  garden,  with  proper  attention,  may  be  kept  to  look  gay  even  until  November. 
Then,  when  the  first  frosts  come  and  the  last  bloom  is  over,  sdl  the  dead  summer  plants 
should  be  taken  away,  and,  as  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  now  arrested,  shrubs 
and  trees  should  be  pruned,  a  process,  like  transplanting,  which  would  prove  very 
injurious  were  the  sap  still  rising.  Roses  may  be  planted  or  moved  any  time  up  to 
Christmas  on  favourable  days.     This  also  is  the  period  for  digging  and  mulching. 

The  ground  should  be  well  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  air;  then 
re-invigorated  by  digging  in  leaf-mould,  and  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  laid  over 
the  top,  round  the  roots  of  the  rose-trees  and  other  plants  that  are  allowed  to 
remain  always  in  the  ground.  This  mulching  protects  the  roots  from  frost,  and 
nourishes  them  all  through  the  winter  by  means  of  the  rain  which  soaks  through  it, 
carrying  with  it  the  nutritive  e'ements  of  the  manure. 

Lastly  comes  winter,  forbidding  much  out-of-door  work,  and  the  short,  gloomy 
days  make  one  long  so  earnestly  for  the  first  return  of  the  sunshine  which  will 
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•drops    and    crocuses  to  show  their    httic  g-een  noses  above 
frost   of  course    it   is   hopeless   to   attempt    to   keep 
most  perennials  which  are  ordinarily  left  out  all  the 
Bel,  potted,  and  placed  under  shelter  in  a  cool  frame  or  outhouse. 
3wn  cares  and  duties,  its  hopes  and  fears — the  latter 
Jver-chariging  temperature,  about  which,  by-the-bye,  one  little 
[ble  loo  much  at  the  weather  ;  it  is  the  gardener's  best  friend, 
r  day's  pleasure,  but  recollect  that  it  refreshes  and  fertilises 
may  bring  chilblains  to  your  fingers,  but  it  kills  the  thousands 
hvhich  are  always  ready  to  eat  up  the  toots  of  your  Howets. 
t  plants  a  period  of  rest,  and  enables  ihem  to  burst  forth  into 
Bvved  vigour.     In  the  SciUy  Islands,  where  the  mean   monthly 
Jaally  high  (45  deg.  to  63  deg.),  vegetation  is  always  going  on, 
Bn  thoroughly.     Geraniums  and  fuchsias  grow  to  an  enormous 
1  the  expense  of  the  flower-blooms  ;  cold  is,  therefore,  as 
5t  stock  your  garden  with  those  plants  which  will  best 
i  country  in  which  you  happen  to  live.     In  the  North  of 
lid    Counties  all    tender   clin.bcrs    (tea    roses,  lemon-scented 
r,  S:c.)  must  be  exposed  on  a  south  wall,  and  matted  up  care- 
September.     In   the   South  of  England    much    less  care  is 
I  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  ordinary  winters  we  take  no  precautions 
t  the  roots,  as  protection,  and  very  rarely  lose  any  of  our 
lie  of  rejjose  are  simply  withered  by  the  frost,  and  after  a 
j  again.     At  first  the  frost  only  affects  the  surface  of  the 
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of  lime.  If  your  soil  is  chalky,  apply  stable  manure,  and  now  and  then  add  some 
old  mud  from  a  pond,  which  is  very  beneficial.  This  soil  should  not  be  dug  up 
until  softened  by  rain.  Sandy  soils  are  rather  hopeless,  as  their  absorbing  power  is 
very  great     A  free  application  of  Peruvian  guano  is  most  suitable  in  such  cases. 

You  will  now  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  of 
your  ground,  and  to  know  what  will  best  improve  it.  Such  knowledge  will  also 
guide  you  in  the  sowing  of  your  annuals,  and  in  time,  after  repeated  failures, 
perhaps,  you  will  learn  the  nature  and  character  of  your  garden,  and  discover  what 
will  succeed  and  what  will  not  It  is  not  every  plant  that  will  grow  in  every  garden. 
Mignonette,  for  instance,  is  very  capricious,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  heavy,  damp 
soil.  In  dry  earths  it  will  grow  like  a  weed.  Again,  lime  in  the  soil  will  destroy 
rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants,  which  require  a  rich,  peaty  substance 
wherein  to  grow.  Many  have  bought  their  knowledge  by  sad  experience  ;  but  in 
all  cases  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  if  the  climate  under  which  you  live  and  the 
ground  you  have  to  deal  with  be  carefully  regarded  and  consulted,  much  time  and 
patience  may  be  saved  in  the  culture  of  flowers.  Plants,  like  animals,  require  food 
for  their  nourishment,  and  being  unable  to  move  about  in  search  of  it,  stretch  out 
their  roots  into  the  soil  for  the  purpose.  Their  health  and  vigour  depend  upon  a 
full  and  unfailing  supply  of  the  particular  foods  on  which  they  subsist.  These 
foods  are  conveyed  to  them  in  a  liquid  state  by  the  aid  of  water,  are  sucked  up  by 
the  roots  through  the  earth,  and  are  carried  up  to  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  sap. 
But  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  over-feeding,  which  is  quite  as  harmful  as  neglect 
If,  through  an  excess  of  zeal,  too  much  liquid  manure  is  supplied,  the  plants  will 
be  gorged  with  undigested  sap,  and  bloated  leaves  will  be  the  result,  so  nearly 
allied  are  the  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

And  it  is  not  only  by  the  roots  that  plant  life  is  sustained;  the  leaves  play, 
an  important  part  in  supplying  nourishment  Plants  grow  by  the  absorption  of 
water  and  the  fixation  of  carbon.  This  latter  process  is  performed  by  the  foliage. 
Never,  therefore,  pluck  the  leaves  from  a  plant  with  the  idea  that  it  has  got  more 
than  can  be  nourished  by  the  roots,  for  the  leaves  are  its  supports.  The  nutritious 
fluid  of  the  plant,  like  the  blood  of  animals,  needs  exposure  to  the  air  before  it 
is  assimilated  in  the  body,  and  this  contact  with  the  air  is  brought  about  in  the  leaf. 
The  green  colour  of  a  leaf  is  owing  to  the  powerful  effect  of  light  upon  it,  so  that 
plants  raised  in  the  dark  become  of  a  sickly  white.  Vegetable  life  is  an  in- 
exhaustible study,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  its  workings  is  necessary  to  everyone 
who  possesses  flowers,  be  they  in  gardens  or  in  rooms. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  some  useful  annuals  which  will  generally  succeed 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  They  are  divided  into  hardy  and  half-hardy  kinds. 
The  hardy  ones  may  be  sown  in  the  ground  any  time  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  April,  according  to  the  season.  Those  that  are  half  hardy  should  not  be  put  into 
the  ground  before  the  middle  of  May,  or  even  later,  if  the  season  is  backward.  In 
all  cases  the  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  carefully-prepared  surface,  from  which  all 
large  stones  have  been  removed.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  fine 
dry  earth.  If  the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  ground  should  be  well 
watered  beforehand,  after  which  no  further  watering  will  be  necessary.  The  mode 
of  sowing  is  to  make  small  circles,  according  to  the  size  of  the  border,  scattering  the 
seeds  evenly  and  not  too  thickly.  An  excellent  way  of  protecting  the  seedlings 
of  annuals  is  to  invert  over  the  small  circles  where  they  have  been  sown  flower-pots 
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carbon  in  the  sap.  Carbon,  it  is  said,  is  of  a  veiy  deep  blue  colour,  and  being  seen 
through  the  thin  yellowish  outer  covering  or  bark  of  the  leaves,  causes  them  to 
appear  green.  Hence  when  from  deficiency  of  light  the  deep  blue  carbon  is  not 
formed,  plants  appear  no  longer  green,  but  sickly.  Now  although  all  this  may  seem 
difficult  to  understand,  and  full  of  strange  words,  yet  if  you  read  it  over  two  or  three 
times  carefully,  and  taik  about  it,  you  will  soon  learn  what  it  means. 

You  will  also  see  the  reason  why  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
bedrooms  at  night,  as  in  the  dark  they  absorb  the  oxygen,  and  do  not  give  it  out 
again.  Thus  they  are  taking  away  from  the  human  being  who  may  be  sleeping  in 
the  same  room  all  the  life-giving  property  of  the  air.  Some  invalids  arc  very  prone 
to  fill  their  rooms  with  powerfully-scented  flowers  ;  these  should  always  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  dark.  If  you  have  plants  on  a  stand  in  the  window,  they 
should  be  so  arranged  that  each  one  gets  its  full  complement  of  light,  and  every  pot 
should  be  turned  half  round  each  morning,  otherwise  they  will  grow  one-sided ; 
the  part  which  is  always  to  the  light  being  fuller  and  stronger  than  that  which  is 
turned  towards  the  room ;  but  by  constantly  shifting  the  pots  this  will  be  avoided. 
A  deep  bow-window  facing  south  is  the  best  exposure,  where  the  morning  sun  can 
come  in  on  the  east,  and  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  west,  especially  in 
winter.  If  the  choice  is  between  an  easterly  or  westerly  window,  choose  the  easterly 
one,  as  the  morning  sun  is  better  than  that  of  the  afternoon.  The  plants  should  be 
as  close  to  the  light  as  possible,  as  thereby  there  is  less  danger  of  their  becoming 
'  drawn.' 

Air. — ^Ventilation  is  quite  as  necessary  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  there  are 
very  few  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  window  should  not  be  opened  from  the  top 
to  admit  fresh  air.  But  when  you  open  the  window  mind  and  shut  the  dtxir,  for  a 
draught  is  most  prejudicial  to  plants,  as  well  as  to  human  beings.  The  more 
heated  the  room  is  at  night  where  your  flowers  are,  the  more  will  they  require  the 
renovating  effects  of  fresh  air  in  the  morning.  Light  will  not  do  without  air,  the 
free  admission  of  which  will  render  the  plants  strong  and  hardy. 

Watir. — We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  watering,  which  is  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  in  the  administration  of  which  more  mistakes  are  made 
than  in  almost  any  other  department  of  plant  culture^  The  window  gardener  should 
thoroughly  understand  when  and  /low  to  water,  a  knowledge  which  is  gained  by 
experience  better  than  by  any  hard-and-fast  rules  which  may  be  laid  down.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  keep  to  a  regular  system  in  your  watering.  Look  over  your 
plants  every  evening  in  summer,  and  every  alternate  morning  in  winter.  Cleanli- 
ness is  of  the  first  importance.  No  dirty  plant  will  thrive.  The  fine  dust  always 
floating  about  a  room  settles  upon  the  plant,  and  chokes  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 
Where  the  leaves  are  smooth  (or  shiny)  this  may  be  easily  removed  by  washing  with 
a  small  sponge ;  but  where  they  are  soft  and  covered  with  small  hair  greater 
caution  should  be  used  in  the  washing  of  them,  lest  they  become  injured  in  the 
process.  Dirt  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  incrusted  on  the  leaves,  which  are 
to  the  plants  what  our  lungs  are  to  us.  Nothing  is  so  refreshing  to  them  as  a 
natural  shower  bath.  Never  therefore  lose  the  opportunity  of  giving  your  plants  , 
this  healthy  washing,  and  turn  them  out  without  fear  in  the  summer  time  whenever 
a  gentle  warm  rain  is  falling.  Syringing  will  in  some  measure  answer  this  purpose, 
but  the  plant  should  be  laid  on  its  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  running  down 
into  the  flowerpot 
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I  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  in  winter  waier  is  merely  required 
leas  in  summer,  when  growth  is  active,  enough  must  be  given, 
Bste,  but  to  allow  of  the  fonnation  of  new  tissues.  If  plants 
Iwatering  must  be  the  rule,  as  if  the  pot  is  well  drained  no 
In  a  good  soil  the  water  passes  rapidly  away.  A  plant 
ly  be  the  healthiest  which  requires  water  the  most  frequently,  as  it 
e  assimilating  the  nourishment  afforded  them.  Do  not  water 
wet,  but  wait  until  it  dries,  and  then  give  it  sufficient  water 
Boroughly,  A  little  water  is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  it  excites  the 
■ng  them.     Better  is  it  to  water  much  and  seldom  than  little 

Bty  the  saucers  in  which  flower-pots  stand  directly  the  water  has 
lall  of  earth,  and  never  (as  I  have  seen  some  people  do)  pour 
lucer  back  again  on  the  plant  The  general  appearance  of  the 
Ith  the  hnger  will,  afler  some  practice,  teach  the  amateur  when 
n  Soil  when  moist  is  much  heavier  than  when  dry ;  you  will 
)  tell  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  pot  by  Ufting  it  and 

Khe  water  to  be  used  :^i.  Always  use  soft  water  in  preference 

Tivells  or  springs.     And — J  (which  is  most  important  of  all). 

From  October  to  May  the  water  should  always  be  equal 

atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 

r  the  water  is  naturally  warm  enough,  but  even  then  it  should 

I  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours  before  it  is  used.     Thua 

Biorning  may  be  given  to  the  flowers  in  the  evening.     In  the 
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a  sudden  frost,  and  where  the  window  into  the  room  was  closed.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  keep  any  but  the  hardiest  shrubs  in  London  in  one  of  these  window  glass  houses. 
The  flowering  plants  must  be  in  the  room. 

Now  for  the  plants  suitable  for  the  winter  window-garden.  First,  bulbs,  which 
you  can  put  into  pots  yourself  at  the  end  of  October.  Crocuses,  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  winter  aconites,  and  tulips ;  these  will  give  you  a  nice  show,  and  are  very 
little  trouble.  Put  in  plenty  of  drainage  (that  is,  pieces  of  broken  crocks),  and  mix 
the  soil  with  fine  sand,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed,  and  in  February  you  may 
look  for  results.  Secondly,  flowering  plants,  which  if  you  buy  you  must  obtain  as 
thick  and  bushy  as  possible,  not  long  and  lanky,  and  turn  the  plants  gently  out 
of  the  pots  before  you  purchase  tbem,  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  roots.  Your 
choice  will  lie  among  azaleas,  the  winter  cherry,  cyclamens,  cinerarias,  primulas,  the 
yellow  coronilla  (a  capital  window  plant),  heaths,  and  the  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented  Daphne  indica.  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  geraniums  or  fuschias  in 
winter,  as  they  are  sure  to  get  scraggy  and  leafless.  Thirdly,  you  can  have  as  a 
background  for  your  flower-stand  some  foliage  plants,  which  do  well  in  a  room, 
viz.,  a  draccena,  Aucuba  japonica,  eonymus,  echeveria,  a  yucca  (if  you  have  room  for 
it),  and  a  hardy  palm,  like  Chamserops  humilis.  A  judicious  selection  from  the 
above  wilt  make  any  room  look  gay,  and  afford  you  the  greatest  interest  all  the  winter. 

The  following  novel  method  of  cultivating  hyacinths  has  been  tried  with  success 
in  winter : — Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  china  bowl  several  lumps  of  charcoal, 
then  a  layer  of  nice  green  moss  without  soil.  Place  the  bulbs  on  the  moss,  and 
cover  well  with  more  moss.  Water  about  twice  a  week  with  tepid  water.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  a  circle,  and  the  bowl  placed  in  the  light  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  following  recipe  for  a  window  ornament,  which,  however,  seems  worth 
trying  ; — Soak  a  round  piece  of  coarse  sponge  in  warm  water  until  it  is  thoroughly 
expanded.  After  squeezing  it  nearly  dry,  place  in  the  openings  rice,  hemp,  red 
clover,  and  canary-grass  seeds.  Hang  the  sponge  in  a  window  where  the  sun  shines 
a  part  of  the  day,  and  sprinkle  it  lightly  with  luke-warm  water  every  morning  for  a 
week.  Soon  tender  leaves  will  shoot  out,  and,  growing  rapidly,  will  form  a  mass  of 
green.     If  regularly  sprinkled  the  blossoms  of  the  clover  will  appear. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  summer  window-gardening,  and  I  think  that  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  a  box.  Plants  in  pots  on  a  dry  position  like  a.  window-sill, 
exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  quickly  get  dry  in  summer,  and  unless  constantly 
watered  too  often  become  withered  and  stunted.  Besides  which,  if  placed  in  a 
south  window,  the  pots  get  so  hot  that  the  tender  roots  inside  are  scorched  and 
much  injured.  So  that  it  is  better,  if  you  still  desire  to  have  pot  plants,  to  protect 
them  in  some  way,  and  the  best  means  of  so  doing  is  to  have  a  suitable  box  made 
to  tit  the  window-siil,  in  which  your  pots  can  be  sunk,  surrounded  with  moss  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  to  keep  them  steady,  and  retain  moisture.  This  box  should 
be  as  large  and  as  wide  as  possible,  and  can  be  put  together  by  any  carpenter  for  a 
trifling  sunt.  About  a  doeen  holes  should  be  made  in  the  bottom,  and  three  or 
four  cross  s:rips  about  half  an  inch  thick  be  nailed  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  away  freely.  A  coat  of  green  paint  outside  will  give  it  a  finisk  Much 
enjoyment  can  be  obtained  from  window-gardening  in  summer  if,  instead  of  plunging 
potted  plants  in  your  box,  you  plant  them  out  in  soil.  Some  flowering  plants 
do  better  in  the  soil,  released  from  their  pots,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
be  changed  so  easily,  so  as  to  afford  variety,  as  when  they  are  in  their  pots. 

X  a 
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I  for  a  garden  put  a  good  large  flat  crock,  or  piece  of  broken 

jici  then  cover  ihe  bottom  with  about  two  inches  of  crocks  ; 
llf-ilccayed  manure,  and  till  up  with  soil.  Any  good  garden 
Make  the  soil  fimi,  set  the  plants  well  in,  and  give  a 
I  it  all. 

i  about  the  best  time  to  fill  the  boxes  with  plants.     As  the 

;nty  of  water  will  be  required,  which  should  be  administered 

I  the  plants  can  take  in  all  the  nourishment  and  lerreshment 

it  of  the  next  day  begins  to  tax  their  strength.     If  water  is 

.  is  all  evaporated  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  poor  plants 

In  order  to  have  your  box  filled  with  flowers  as  early  in  the 

t  in    crocuses   and   hyacinths   in   October   or    November, 

li  with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  giving  litde  or  no  water  during 

|\'hen  the  crowns  first  appear  they  should  be  protected  against 

;  an  inverted  flower-pot  is  a  useful  contrivance  for  this 

|ast  hloom  is  over  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  soil 

1  prepared  for  the  summer  flowers,  in  the  selection  of  which 

ce.     If  you  are  contented  with  annuals,  some  seeds  of  the 

wers  may  be  sown  in  April: — ColHnsia  bicolor,  Veronica 

iielloides,  Silene   compacta,  Leptosiphon   roseus,  Lasthenia 

i  discordalis,  Linum   granditlorum,   Gilia   laciniata.      They 

I  much  as  they  are  in  the  open  garden,  thinned  out,  iSic., 

Beautiful  display  of  flowers  during  the  early  summer.     Annuals 

Tkeri  uix)n  as  common  flowers,  and  therefore  neglected,  but 
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damp,  and  shade  without  darkness.  When  grown  in  pots  they  must  have  plenty  of 
drainage  (crocks),  so  that  the  constant  water  requisite  does  not  stagnate  at  their 
roots.  In  a  room  with  gas  the  tender  varieties  will  never  succeed,  unless  perpetually 
covered  with  a  glass  shade.  A  west  window  is  better  than  a  dark  comer,  as  they 
need  some  portion  of  sunlight,  especially  in  an  English  climate.  What  they  delight 
in  is  a  moist  atmosphere,  which  in  a  sitting-room,  heated  and  dried  by  lamps  and 
fires,  can  only  be  afibrded  them  by  constant  watering  and  seclusion  from  the  air  of 
the  room  by  means  of  a  hand-glass ;  while  they  are  so  interesting  and  beautiful 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  study  their  culture. 


IIL— GARDENING  IN  AUTUMN. 

Gardening  in  November  does  not  at  first  seem  a  very  attractive  pursuit.  Towns- 
folk will  wonder  what  can  possibly  be  done  in  the  fogs,  and  the  damp,  and  the 
darkening  days  of  the  commencement  of  winter.  *  Surely,  'tis  better,'  they  say, 
'  to  keep  warm  and  cosy  by  the  fireside,  than  to  potter  about  among  the  fallen  and 
falling  leaves,  at  the  risk  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  or  influenza ! '  But  the  country- 
bom  and  country-bred  know  that  there  is  a  different  side  to  this  gloomy  picture. 
As  the  green  leaves  on  the  trees  change  their  colour  what  a  wealth  of  rich  and  varied 
hues  delights  the  eye  !  There  is  hardly  anything  more  beautiful  or  more  enjoyable 
than  a  walk  through  a  wood  on  a  fine,  crisp,  autumnal  day.  Although  the  glory  of 
the  summer  flowers  may  have  passed  away  with  the  first  firosts,  yet  there  is  one 
plant  which  admits  of  no  rival  in  the  month  of  November,  and  might  easily  hold  its 
own,  even  among  the  more  brilliant  blossoms  of  July  and  August.  We  mean  the 
chrysanthemum,  conceming  which  we  shaU  have  something  more  to  say  presently. 
About  the  middle  of  this  month  we  sometimes  get  a  very  short  but  beautiful  season, 
called  St  Martin's  Summer,  when  the  summer  seems  to  come  back  and  wish  ua 
*  farewell '  once  more. 

But  we  are  wandering  away  from  our  subject.  As  the  progress  of  vegetation  ia 
now  arrested,  this  is  the  time  for  pmning,  transplanting,  and  making  general  altera- 
tions in  the  garden — operations  which  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  plants 
were  the  sap  in  active  motion.  If  the  weather  be  open,  and  there  be  no  hard  frosts, 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  should  be  one  of  the  busiest 
times  of  the  year.  Now  k  the  time  to  carry  out  all  contemplated  changes ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  gardening  is  that  of  anticipation.  New  beds  may  be 
planned,  plants  shifted  to  more  suitable  positions,  hardy  creepers  pruned  and 
trimmed,  and  the  ground  dug  in  with  leaf-mould  and  manure.  And  all  this  work 
must  go  briskly  on,  in  order  to  get  everything  thoroughly  accomplished  before  the 
frost  or  heavy  rains  and  gales  foU  the  most  eamest  endeavours.  All  signs  of  decay 
should  be  at  once  removed.  The  leaves  which  fall  should  be  swept  up  and  preserved 
as  valuable  manure.  All  the  waste  of  the  garden  should  be  thrown  together,  and 
suffered  to  rot,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  whatever  there  may  be  of  the  same  kind 
already  decayed  is  the  finest  dressing  that  can  be  applied.  Hoeing,  weeding, 
clearing  paths,  digging  vacant  spaces  that  may  be  required  for  bulbs,  are  duties 
which  should  at  tlus  season  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
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e  lights  should  be  opened  for  a.  short  time  every  day  when 

btering  of  the  plants  should  be  gradually  lesseoed,  in  order 

epose.     A  first-rate  authority  says  : — '  Keeping  plants  too 

ny  amateur  gardeners  fall  into,  and  it  is  a  very  injurious 

.,  being  natives  of  climates  only  a  little  warmer  than  our 

■  state  of  unhealthy  excitement  by  too  much  heat ;  and  this 

lirly  injurious  to  them  when  it  occurs  at  a  time  when  they 

nf  complete  repose.'     This  is  advice  which  everyone  would 

Isanf/iiTnum. — The  chrysanthemum  was  introduced  into  this 

Ihe  year  1754,  but  it  was  not  until   1789  that  the  choicer 

0  Marseilles,  thence  to  find  their  way  to  England.     To 

about  as  simple  a  task  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  range  of 

a  old  plants  of  your  own  to  commence  with,  procure  some 

ir  March.     These  should  be  well-established  in  small  pots, 

juld  be  slopped  (/.c,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  shoot  picked 

jMarch.     This  will  induce  them  to  throw  out  a  number  of 

■near  the  glass  in  an  airy  greenhouse.     In  about  four  or  five 

ppping,'  ail  the  points  should  be  stopped  again,  and,  after 

Jult  ihem  into  pots  six  inches  in  diameter.     Any  nurseryman 

I  pots.     As  a  rule,  each  shoot  should  be  stopped  when  it  has 

wes  developed  upon  iL     They  must  never  be  shifted  at  the 

Bopped.     Early  in  June  they  should  be  stopped  for  the  last 

T,'ht  afterwards  they  must  be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots. 
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be  planted  out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  generally  manage  to  thrive  without 
much  looking  after. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  about  a  display  of  chrysanthemums,  as  there  are  no 
pure  colours  among  them  save  yellow;  but  intermingled  with  foliage  plants,  such  as 
palms,  ferns,  &c.,  they  can  be  employed  in  a  very  decorative  manner.  The  new 
Japanese  variety,  with  their  tall  flower-stalks,  are  very  useful  in  this  way. 

A  selection  from  the  following  list  may  advantageously  be  made : — 

Beverly — creamy  white,  incurved.  Jardin  des  Plantes — bright  golden  orange. 

Queen  of  England — blush,  very  large.  Prince  Alfred — rosy  crimson,  incurved. 

Cassandra — white,  tipped  with  rose.  Mr.  Gladstone— deep  red. 

Lady  Slade — soft  pink,  incurved.  Prince  of  Wales — dark  purple. 

Gloria  Mundi — deep  yellow.  St.  Patrick — deep  bronzy  red. 

Guernsey  Nugget — primrose  yellow.  Mrs.  Sharpe — ^rich  pinkish  rose. 

Of  the  Japanese  kind.  Red  Dragon  (dark  red,  tipped  with  yellow)  and  Boule  de 
Neige  (large  white)  are  excellent  specimens.  Of  the  Pompones  you  may  select 
Bob  (dark  crimson),  Mr.  Astie  (golden  yellow).  White  Trevenna  (beautiful  white 
flowers),  and  Fanny  (dark  maroon  red). 

November  is  a  good  month  to  plant  roses,  if  they  have  had  a  check  by 
frost,  and  if  their  wood  is  ripe.  Any  time  up  to  Christmas  may  be  selected 
for  moving  old  rose  trees  or  putting  in  new  ones.  It  would  also  be  well  now  to 
shorten  all  the  long  branches  of  your  standard  roses  that  have  grown  large  and 
heavy,  as  the  high  winds  are  apt  to  do  them  considerable  damage ;  but  pruning 
(as  generally  practised)  must  not  be  attempted  before  March.  We  do  not  believe 
in  autumn  pruning.  Climbing  roses  must  be  well  fastened,  and  the  loose  branches 
cut  away.  Protect  your  tenderer  sorts,  such  as  the  Tea-scented,  Bourbons,  &c,  by 
mulching  the  roots,  and  shielding  the  branches  with  some  such  stuff  as  dried  fern  or 
litter.  Wicker  baskets  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  although,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
unsightly. 

Crocuses,  and  many  other  smaller  bulbs,  like  snowdrops,  aconites,  &c,  should 
be  planted  at  once,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  It  is  very  eflective  to  plant 
the  crocus  bulbs  in  patches  of  six,  alternating  the  colours ;  thus  you  may  begin 
with  a  patch  of  yellow,  then  plant  one  of  blue,  then  white,  and  back  again  to  yellow. 
The  bulbs  should  be  put  into  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  two  inches,  and  six  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  they  will  give  a  fine  display  early  in  the  spring. 
This  method  is  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  way  of  planting  the  bulte 
singly,  in  a  row. 

Hyacinths  will  come  to  perfection  either  in  glasses,  pots,  or  (out  of  doors)  in 
beds.     For  glasses  and  pots,  plant  in  October ;  for  beds,  in  November. 

Culture  in  Glasses. — ^As  all  roots  shun  the  light  with  as  much  instinctive  care  as 
stems  and  leaves  court  it,  the  sort  of  glasses  best  suited  for  growing  hyacinths  in 
water  are  those  of  the  darkest  colours,  such  as  blue  and  green.  It  matters  little 
whether  rain,  river,  or  spring  water  be  employed,  provided  that  it  be  clean,  and  the 
softer  the  better.  Fill  the  glasses  sufficiently  full  for  the  bulbs  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
to  touch  the  water,  and  put  them  at  once  in  a  dark  cool  place.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  are  seen  to  be  growing  down  freely,  place  the  glasses  in  a  well-lighted  and 
warm  situation,  such  as  the  window  of  a  sitting-room  having  a  southern  aspect,  for 
without  sunlight  the  flowers  will  not  bloom  well     Let  them  be  kept  in  as  equable 
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ible,  as  rapid  and  extreme  alternations  will  inevitably  injure 
ts  in  good  time,  and  if  the  leaves  become  dusty,  clean  them 
in  water,  but  do  this  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  them. 
examined  every  ten  days,  and  fresh  water,  off  which  the  chill 
ed.     A  lump  of  charcoal  in  each  glass  will  generally  prevent 
ng  fetid. 

■"or  growing  hyacinths  in  pots,  the  soil  should  be  rich  and 
:ly  moist  condition.     The  best  plan  is  to  grow  each  root  in  a 
ve  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  let  them  he  well  drained. 
1  of  soil,  and  then  press  the  bulb  down  into  it,  neither  too 

nearly  covering  it  with  the  soil.     When  the  potting  is  cora- 
;  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  situation,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
i  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  equal  proportions  of  sawdust  and 
four  or  five  inches.     They  should  remain  in  this  stale  until 
ey  must  be  placed  in  subdued  daylight,  that  a  healthy  green 
[uired.     The  floor  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is  a  very  good  place 
soon  as  the  green  colour  is  decidedly  established,  place  the 
as  possible,  and  supply  them  with  water,  taking  great  care  to 
)st.     Pure  soft  water  is  better  for  hyacinths  than  any  liquid 

the  bulbs  lo  bloom  at  Christmas  you  must  pot  them  in  Sep- 
iwering  is  over,  cut  otf  the  flower  stems,  and  keep  the  plants 
ipplying  them  with  water  until  the  leaves  die  down  ;  then  lay 

a  dry,  sunny  place,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  for  about 
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little  loose  soil.  For  daffodils,  holes  must  be  made  with  a  spade ;  but  whichever 
way  the  planting  is  effected,  it  can  be  done,  with  ordinary  care,  without  destroying 
the  beauty  of  the  lawn. 

And  now,  if  you  can  manage  to  do  all  the  work  mentioned  above,  you  will  find 
November  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  gardening  year. 


III.— A  CHAT  ABOUT  BRITISH  FERNS. 

Few  lovers  of  plants 'have  not  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  make  a 
fernery  for  themselves.  Their  grace  and  beauty  of  form,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  preserved,  greatly  tempt  the  amateur  to  collect  them.  The 
hardy  kinds  are  planted  out  in  a  rockery  in  the  garden,  designed  perhaps  especially 
for  their  reception,  while  the  rarer  and  more  delicate  species  are  protected  by  the 
sheltering  care  of  the  greenhouse.  Those  which  flourish  out  of  doors  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  planted  in  suitable  soil  and  in  a  shady  position,  they 
require  very  little  looking  after.  But  heat,  moisture,  and  shade  are  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  those  tenderer  kinds  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar. 

Ferns  that  are  cultivated  indoors  require  much  attention.  First,  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  planted  should  have  plenty  of  free  drainage.  Then,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  water  should  be  plentifully  (but  judiciously) 
administered,  and  the  saucer  of  the  pot  must  be  emptied  when  the  water  has  filtered 
entirely  through.  No  plant  should  stand  in  the  same  water  that  has  passed  through 
the  pot.  Some  ferns  seem  to  thrive  if  the  water  is  administered  in  the  saucer,  but, 
on  the  whole,  good  drainage  is  the  best  for  them.  There  are  two  things  which  ferns 
dislike  above  measure,  and  w)iich  in  a  room  are  most  difficult  to  be  avoided.  One 
is  dust,  and  the  other  is  draught  When  the  room  is  swept,  remove  your  ferns  from 
it,  unless  they  are  in  a  glass  house  of  their  own.  When  the  window  and  the  door 
are  both  open  at  once,  place  your  treasures  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from 
meeting  the  current  of  air.  Give  them  fresh  air,  if  you  can  do  so,  daily,  but  let  the 
outside  air  come  gently  upon  them,  and  do  not  plunge  them  suddenly  from  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees  to  one  of  forty  degrees.  Let  the  water  that  you  give 
them  be  tepid,  especially  if  they  are  accustomed  to  warmth.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  in  their  culture.  Then,  again,  they  will  not  thrive  if  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  gas,  nor  must  they  be  placed  too  near  the  fire,  or  in  a  window  that 
admits  a  draught.  All  these  little  details  must  be  well  and  carefully  observed,  or 
your  ferns  will  droop  and  become  sickly.  Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  if  you  establish  a  little  green  family  of  ferns  around  you  it  is  clearly 
your  bounden  duty  to  look  well  after  their  interests,  nor  sufler  them  to  perish 
through  want  of  attention,  or,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  from  sheer  laziness  I 

There  are  many  varieties  among  the  British  ferns,  and  we  propose  to  consider 
a  few  of  the  most  important,  and  try  to  learn  something  about  their  different 
characteristics.     For  ferns  are  not  all  alike,  as  even  the  most  casual  observer  will 


1 
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1  leaf-like  spray  has  distinctive  features  by  which  the  order  to 
be  recoi;iiised  at  once.     If  you  know  something  about  each 
eater  interest  in  obtaining  specimens  of  those  that  may  please 
ux  dames!     Let  us  begin  with  the  lady  fern,  or,  as  it  ought 
.he  Athyrium  filix  /amino.     This  fern  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  in  many  a  sheltered  glen  or  wood  may  her  ladyship  be 
cHd  your  Walter  Scotc,  you  may  perhaps  remember  that  he 
Waveriiy, 

Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 
Where  the  fountain  glistens  sheenest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest. 
There  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest.' 

IS  it  flourishes  luxuriantly,  its   somewhat   pale  green  fronds 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet     It  is  less  common  in 
nd,  where  the  light  and  arrowy  fronds  rise  in  circular  tufts, 
he  summer,  but  cut  down,  alas  I  by  the  first  frost.     It  is  so 
bogs  that  it  is  used  for  packing  fruit,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
in  England.     There  are  several  varieties  of  this  lady  fern,  one 
turn  tnollfy  has  a  short  stalk,  and  its  fronds  seldom  exceed  a 
er  variety,  A.  multifidum,  has  the  tips  of  the  frond  and  of  the 
erous  segments,  so  as  :o  form  a  tassel.    A  dwarf  variety  termed 
ump  of  parsley. 

to  the  male  fern— Zajfr«  (or  Aspidivm)  filix-mas—\=,  an  easy 
'Thi^en^iia^^ne^ritl^iwlmos^l^u^ountr^^ll^ 
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Its  long,  black  wiry  roots  penetrate  fax  into  the  fissures  of  the  locks.  The  young 
fronds,  which  appear  in  May,  are  matured  by  August,  and  remain  green  throughout 
the  winter.     The  average  height  of  the  frond  is  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

Tne  A.  Adian/um-nigrum,  or  black  spleenwort,  is  a  veiy  ornamental  fern,  hang- 
ing down  in  graceful  sprays  over  rocks  and  niins. 

'  It  is  among  the  latest  of  our  ferns  In  unfolding  its  fronds,  which  are  not  crisp 
and  brittle,  like  those  of  many  ferns,  but  have  atough  and  leatheiy  texture,  and  are 
very  much  veined.  On  first  appearing  above  ground,  they  form  little  tufts,  but 
gradually  lengthen,  and  curve  downwards,  retaining  their  green  hue  throughout  the 
winter. 

I'he  A.  Ru/a-muraria  (wall-rue  spleenwort)  is  generally  distributed  all  through 
the  country.  The  plant  is  not  unlike  the  common  garden  rue.  It  seems  to  love 
rocky  hills,  but  attaches  itself  very  kindly  to  artificial  rockeries  and  stone  walls.  Its 
fronds,  which  are  commonly  only  four  or  five  inches  long,  are  thick  and  leathery, 
and  triangular  in  shape.  They  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  from  a  deep  dark  green 
to  a  pale  sea-green  tint.  This  fern  was  sometimes  called  the  *  white  maiden-hair,' 
probably  on  account  of  the  light-coloured  powder  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  its 
fronds. 

The  A.  marinum,  or  sea  spleenwort,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  lover  of  the  sea- 
coasL  In  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  south-west  of  England,  it  grows 
abundandy.  Like  all  the  species  destined  to  thrive  on  rocks,  it  has  tough,  wiry 
stems,  which  penetrate  into  clefb  and  hold  the  plant  firmly  there.  Its  general 
appearance  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  British  fern,  so  that  it  is  easily  recog- 
nised. Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  glossy  green  ;  its  under  surface  is  paler. 
When  brought  into  culture  under  glass  it  attains  great  beauty  and  luxuriance. 

The  little  green-stemmed  spleenwort  (A.  viride)  is  found  in  places  where  mois- 
ture is  abundant,  often  under  the  spray  of  a  waterfall.  You  will  know  it  by  the 
tiny  oval  leaflets,  which  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  central  stem,  forming  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  fern  fronds  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
spleenwort  family. 

Seolopmdrium  vulgare  is  a  very  long  name  indeed,  but  let  us  call  it  hart's-tongue, 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  an  old  friend.  No  fern  is  so  often  found  in 
green  lanes  and  shady  woods  than  is  this  one.  The  clumps  are  round,  the  ft'onds, 
which  are  long,  slender,  and  glossy,  spreading  out  from  the  centre.  In  June  and 
July  the  hart's-tongue  fern  is  very  bright,  with  tender,  delicate,  green  leaves,  grow- 
ing on  a  short  stalk  of  a  purplish  brown  colour.  It  delights  in  the  sides  of  wells  or 
the  borders  of  streams,  but  seems  equally  happy,  if  perhaps  not  quite  so  luxuriant, 
on  a  stone  wall  It  derives  its  classical  name  from  scolopmdra,  a  centipede,  there 
being  a  fancied  similarity  between  the  lines  of  fructification  and  the  feet  of  that 
animal 

The  AUosorvs  crispus,  or  rock-parsley,  is  a  most  charming  little  fern.  It  grows 
fireely  in  the  North  of  England,  occurs  sometimes  in  Wales,  but  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  southern  counties.  Southey  describes  it  as  '  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
wild  |.lants,  resembling  the  richest  point  lace  in  its  fine  filaments  and  exquisite 
indentations.'  Its  crisp  sprays  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a  tuft  of  the  com- 
mon parsley,  and  it  is  as  bright  and  green  as  that  herb  in  early  summer.  The 
stalk  of  the  frond  is  smooth,  slender,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  is  usually 
longer  than  the  leafy  part    The  delicate  green  fronds  rise  in  great  number  from 
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J  dense  mass.  This  fern  grows  freely  under  cultivation,  but 
l>f  shade,  os  too  much  sunshine  renders  its  green  hue  less  vivid. 
Y'llaar-f,  or  common  polypody,  is  an  extremely  f.imiliar  fem. 
n  all  parts  of  our  island,  now  clinging  apparently  to  the  sturdy 
V  forming  large  picturesque  clumps  on  the  banks  by 
e  of  the  earliest  to  expand,  being  usually  fully  developed  by 
t  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  frost.     The  roots  of  the  P.  zmlgare 

I  forming  entangled  masses,  and  the  horizontal  underground 
Bvered,  when  young,  with  pale  brown   scales.     The  slender 

its  brown  stem,  and  is  clothed  more  than  half  way 
The  frond  varies  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
i  plant  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  ol"  potash, 
mer  days  hy  glass  manufacturers.  It  has  also  been  gathered 
cure  for  whooping-cough,  the  fronds,  when  <.-\\mc  dry.  being 
V  sugar.  In  Kent  it  has  been  called  the  goiden  polypody, 
mse-coloured  masses  of  fructification.  For  medicinal 
Blered  necessary  to  gather  the  fern  from  the  oak,  and  not  from 

tifryoptirris,  or  oak  fern,  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 

II  jjolypody.  The  triple  fronds  are  a  marked  characteristic  of 
■ender  in  form,  and  thin,  smooth,  and  fragile  in  texture.  The 
■  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  brighter  green 

■  British  fem.     Curiously  enough,  it  loses  this  vividness  if 

5  mode  of  unfolding  the  young  fronds  is  very  remarkable. 

l.hese  emerge  from  the  soil,  exactly  resembling  three  little  balls 
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It  is  a  very  graceful  fern,  the  fronds  growing  in  circular  clumps  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Although  it  has  long  been  met  with  in  Switzerland,  yet  its  claim 
to  be  a  British  fern  is  now  fully  established,  since  it  was  discovered  growing  in 
Forfarshire  in  the  year  1844,  If  you  light  upon  it  in  your  travels,  by  all  means 
possess  yourself  of  it,  and  bring  it  under  culture. 

The  tribe  of  Lastrca  is  a  large  one.  Several  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our 
native  ferns  belong  to  it.  We  have  already  noticed  one  of  the  family,  the  male 
fern  (which,  by  the  way,  some  botanists  claim  for  the  genus  dspidiutn)^  and  we  can- 
not do  more  now  than  lightly  glance  at  its  varieties. 

The  Lastrea  thdypierisy  or  marsh  fern,  delights,  as  you  may  imagine,  in  moist 
boggy  lands,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  among  the  heather,  but  is  somewhat 
local,  and  is  less  commonly  met  with  than  might  be  supposed.  It  has  a  slender 
stalk,  rising  from  a  black  underground  stem,  which  creeps  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
soft  soil,  and  sends  forth  a  number  of  tough  fibrous  roots.  The  colour  of  the  fern 
is  pale  green,  and  its  texture  is  somewhat  thin  and  delicate.  It  is  not  very  large, 
being  rarely  more  than  a  foot  high,  although  under  cultivation  it  may  be  induced 
to  grow  to  twice  its  ordinary  size. 

The  Lastrea  rigida,  or  rigid  fern,  grows  up  erect  from  an  underground  stem. 
The  frond  is  annual,  appearing  in  May,  but  dying  down  with  the  first  frost  It  is 
usually  between  one  and  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  short,  and  very  full  of  scales. 
This  fern  grows  at  some  elevation  on  the  limestone  hills  of  the  North  of  England. 
It  is  found  freely  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  When  you  go  up  there  do  not 
forget  to  look  for  it 

The  Z.  orcopteris^  or  sweet  mountain  fern,  grows  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  and 
sometimes  in  wooded  districts.  On  the  heather-clad  spots  about  Tunbridge  Wells 
you  will  easily  distinguish  it,  its  handsome  fronds  springing  up  in  May  in  circular 
tufts,  and  remaining  green  until  the  very  last  moment  before  winter  in  reality  com- 
mences. The  fronds  are  erect,  and  are  remarkably  narrowed  downwards  from 
about  the  middle,  so  that  the  lower  part  is  quite  as  tapering  as  the  upper.  Over 
every  portion  of  the  under  surface  lie  numerous  small,  glossy,  round,  bright  yellow 
glands,  which  give  a  golden  tinge  to  the  young  fronds,  and  form  a  marked  feature 
of  this  fern.  If  we  bruise  the  frond,  these  diflfuse  a  very  pleasant  odour.  The 
underground  stem  is  scaly,  and  the  roots  are  numerous. 

If  you  want  a  rare  fern  in  your  collection,  you  must  on  no  account  omit  to  seek 
for  the  Lastrea  cristata^  or  crested  fern.  You  will  have  to  go  far  afield  in  your 
search,  and  look  amongst  the  heaths  of  boggy  lands  for  it  It  has  a  thick  under- 
ground stem,  branching  in  various  directions,  from  which,  in  May,  rise  the  narrow 
fronds,  always  remarkably  erect,  narrowing  towards  the  top.  The  frond  is  about 
two  feet  in  height  This  fern  is  not  so  beautiful  as  many  others,  and  is  esteemed 
more  on  account  of  its  rarity,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  quality. 

Several  species  of  Lastrea  grow  upright,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  fronds  of  the 
Lastrea  dilatata,  or  broad  prickly-toothed  fern,  fall  downwards  into  graceful  arch- 
like forms.  The  stalk  is  much  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  upper  part  The 
height  this  fern  attains  is  about  two  or  three  feet,  but  its  luxuriance  depends  greatly 
on  the  places  where  it  grows,  as  in  situations  which  are  congenial  to  it,  it  rises 
sometimes  to  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

I'he  brake  or  bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  is  the  most  common  of  all  our  ferns.  In 
the  densely  shaded  woods  in  which  it  luxuriates  its  roots  creep  many  feet  below  the 

Y 
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upon  its  surface,  and  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  upright  growth.  This  fern 
is  not  unlike  the  scaly  spleenwort  in  appearance,  indeed,  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  the  rough  spleen  wort;  but  the  true  scaly  spleenwort  {Ceterach  officinarutn) 
does  not  rise  above  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  whole  of  its  under  surface  is 
thickly  clothed  with  brown  scales.  The  upper  surface  of  the  fronds  is  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  having  a  brown  edge,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  scales 
which  are  underneath,  beyond  the  margin.  The  short  tough  roots  of  this  fern 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  walls,  and  you  will  find  tufts  of  it  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  castles  and  churches,  as  well  as  on  rocky  places.  It  is  evergreen, 
and  thrives  better  in  warm  than  in  cold  places.  It  appears  to  be  the  true  spleen- 
wort  of  the  ancients,  so  much  prized  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  also  as  an  outward  application  to  wounds.  But  fashions 
change  in  medicine,  as  in  everything  else  ! 

Perhaps  of  all  our  British  ferns  the  true  maidenhair  {Adiantum  capillus-  Veneris)  is 
the  most  lovely  and  pleasing.  It  is  easily  known  by  its  fan-shaped  leaflets,  but  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  veining  and  the  marginal 
fructification  In  its  wild  state  it  is  most  rare;  it  attains  great  perfection  in 
greenhouses,  and  even  in  rooms,  where  it  is  often  the  rival  of  another  species 
brought  from  Madeira.  The  main  stalk  of  our  maidenhair  is  no  thicker  than  a 
piece  of  pack  thread,  while  the  smaller  stalks  are  so  slight  and  elastic,  so  hair-like, 
as  to  have  gained  its  special  name  for  the  fern.  The  fronds  vary  in  height  from  six 
to  eight  inches,  sometimes,  indeed,  increasing  to  twelve.  The  stalk  is  usually  about 
half  the  length  of  the  frond,  and  is  of  a  glossy,  deep  purple  colour.  *  The  bright, 
cheerful  evergreen  tint,  the  elegant  form  and  lightly  waving  attitudes  of  this  fern 
render  it  very  attractive,  and  when  growing  against  the  sides  of  the  sea-rock  or 
other  moist  places  in  any  abundance  no  fern  exceeds  it  in  beauty.  It  grows 
sometimes  on  rocks  washed  by  the  spray.  It  is  not  a  Scottish  fern,  but  occurs  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Ireland  in  great  luxuriance.  It  is  also  plentiful  in 
some  spots  in  Wales,  but  in  England  is  confined  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  It 
is  a  native  of  almost  all  tropical  lands.  The  ferns  would  be  more  graceful  adorn- 
ments to  the  sides  of  streams  and  pools,  were  they  not  so  easily  injured  by  the  frost 
in  exposed  situations.  The  surface  of  the  firond  is  so  smooth  that  water  runs 
from  it'  Those  who  have  it  not  should  at  once  possess  themselves  of  it ;  but  no  gas, 
no  draughts,  will  it  stand.  A  sufficient  watering  applied  through  a  *  rose ,'  and  an  even 
temperature,  will  suit  it  best  It  is  not  adverse  to  an  hour  or  two's  sunshine  during 
the  winter,  but  it  must  be  shaded  from  solar  heat  in  summer,  otherwise  its  tender 
fronds  would  dry  up.  Let  it  be  overpotted  rather  than  cramped  in  a  small  pot,  and 
never  let  it  stand  in  water. 

The  holly  fern  {Polystichum  lonchitis)  is  somewhat  difficult  of  cultivation ;  for, 
like  the  plant  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  it  thrives  best,  and,  indeed,  is  only 
found  on  alpine  heights,  especially  in  Scotland.  In  some  few  rocky  elevated  spots 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  it  may  be  met  with ;  but  it  seems  to  grow  with  great 
luxuriance  if  a  damp  and  shady  locality  be  its  home,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  It 
is  evergreen,  and  the  stalk  of  the  frond  is  very  short ;  the  dark,  glossy  green,  leafy 
part  being  sufficiently  prickly  to  remind  us  of  the  holly.  The  young  fronds  put 
forth  their  heads  early  in  spring,  while  the  fronds  of  the  former  year  are  yet  verdant 
They  rise  in  a  tuft,  and  their  outline  is  narrow,  and  tapering  at  the  upper  part. 

The  Polystichum  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the  aculeatum,  or  common 
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found  almost  throughout  the  kingdom  on  banks  and  ahady 
ise  in  circular  c'umps  sometimes  two  feet  in  length.     Their    ' 
;  their  texture  is  rigid,  and  their  stalk  usually  short     You 
1  often  in  woods,  but  seldom  on  heaths  or  open  places.     Have 
the  soft  prickly  shield  fern  {P.  annulare),  which,  though  not 
secies,  may  be  numbered  among  the  ordinary  plants  of  hedges 
V  encounter  large  clumps  of  this  fern,  varying  in  height  from 
fully  waving  ia  the  breeze,  the  deep  green  hue  of  the  fronds 
Do  not  forget  its  name  when  you  next  light  upon  it  in  youi 

iificans,  or  bristle  fern,  is  extremely  beautiful,  boih  in  its  form 
nsparency  of  its  texture,  but  you  must  go  over  to  Ireland  to 
.\t  and  near  KiUamey  it  forms  a  rich  verdant  drapery  to  the 
to  be  found  in  places  constantly  moist,  the  slightest  drought 
lii  fronds.     It  delights  in  shade  and  moisture,  and,  curiously 
inch  nourished  by  warm  fogs.     Tlie  brisile  fern  has  a  slender, 
™,  which  winds  and  branches  so  as  to  form  a  network  over 
a  with  black  down.     At  first  sight  it  has  more  the  appearance 
-n.     The  whole  frond  is  covered  with  prominent  veins,  which 
t  conspicuous  pan  of  the  fern,  edged,  as  they  are,  by  a  thin 
-ubstance.     The  fronds  are  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
the  siiles  of  the  rocks.     They  do  not  attain  their  full  develop- 
iree  years  old.     This  plant  thrives  well  in  a  glass  case,  as 
Tith,  and  a  constantly  humid  atmosphere,  can  all  be  afforded 
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green  colour,  and  a  leaf  of  a  darker  green,  from  the  inner  part  of  which  rises  the 
stalk.  This  stalk  tapers  towards  the  summit,  and  has  two  lines  of  crowded  capsules 
occupying  its  two  opposite  sides.  These  capsules  are  filled  with  a  tine  dust,  like  (he 
pollen  of  flowers,  and,  when  fully  ripened,  discharge  their  contents  over  the  ground. 
If  the  soil  be  moist,  the  plant  becomes  plentiful  in  a  very  short  time,  and  greatly 
injures  the  pastures  where  it  abounds.  Hence,  doubtless,  its  name  of  adder's-tongue, 
for,  like  the  reptile  after  which  it  was  called,  it  was  believed  to  have  great  power  for 
evil,  not  only  destroying  the  grass  among  which  it  grew,  but  also  injuring  the  cattle 
which  fed  upon  it  You  will  not,  I  presume,  be  tempted  to  place  this  fern  among 
your  coLection  ? 

The  club-mosses,  or  varieties  of  the  Lycopodium,  next  claim  our  attention, 
although  we  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  one  or  two  of  them.  The  Lycopodium 
elavatum,  or  stag's-hom-moss,  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  species.  It  is  a  fine- 
looking  plant,  having  stems  creeping  some  feet  in  length,  and  bearing  many 
branches.  The  stems  are  attached  to  the  soil  wherever  they  touch  it  by  scattered 
yellowish  roots,  and  the  branches  cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  large  green  net- 
work over  the  ground.  These  stiff  stems  and  branches  are  thickly  surrounded  with 
small  narrow  leaves,  and  the  thread-like  point  which  terminates  each  little  leaf  gives 
a  greyish  tint  to  the  otherwise  bright  green  hue  of  the  plant  Our  native  club- 
mosses  have  no  particular  beauty  to  recommend  them  to  our  notice,  except  the 
picturesque  green  tint  which  they  give  to  the  hill-side  or  dripping  rock.  They  have 
also  been  used  to  give  a  picturesque  green  lint  to  a  straw  hat,  as  Wordsworth  alludes 
to  such  a  fashion  in  the  North  of  England — 

•  Or  with  that  plant  which  in  dale 
We  call  siag's-hom,  or  fox's  tail. 

Their  rusty  hats  they  trim ; 
And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day, 
Those  shepherds  wear  the  time  away.' 

The  fir  club-moss  {L.  selago)  grows  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  as  on 
Snowdon,  and  on  the  '  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn,'  and  you  must  needs 
scale  such  heiglits  as  these  to  look  for  it ;  while  the  marsh  club-moss  {L.  inundatum) 
is  by  no  means  rare  on  moist  heathy  moors  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
But  it  is  not  a  conspicuous  plant ;  its  habit  is  prostrate,  the  stem  being  closely 
pressed  to  the  soil,  and  attached  thereto  by  a  few  short,  stout  branches.  It  does 
not  form  a  mossy  tract  of  wide  extent,  hut  grows  in  patches,  here  and  there. 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the  cultivation  of  ferns  in  the  house.  The  best 
time  for  re-potting  is  about  the  end  of  Febmary,  before  the  sun  atlains  much  power, 
and  before  many  new  fronds  have  begun  to  unfold.  The  soil  required  for  all  ferns 
is  somewhat  similar.  A  mijtture  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  sand  to  two  of  the  others,  should  be  well  prepared,  and  broken  up  into 
pieces  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  pots  you  are  going  to  use.  When  this  is  ready, 
place  the  drainage  crocks  in  the  pot,  with  the  hollow  side  downwards,  the  largest 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  smallest  on  the  top.  This  drainage  should  occupy  nearly 
one-third  of  the  pot,  and  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss.  Then  carefully 
take  the  plant  out  of  its  old  pot,  and  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife  all  dead  and 
decaying  roots,  shaking  off  the  old  soil  Place  in  the  flesh  pot  some  of  the  new 
soil,  on  which  you  must  put  your  fern  with  great  skill,  lest  you  injure  the  roots  and 
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moment  in  digging  and  ploughing  the  ground  for  his  necessary  planting  and  sow- 
ing. And  humbler  agriculturists  (like  ourselves)  must  do  the  same ;  for  as  Words- 
worth sings — 

*The  oldest  and  the  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 
•  •  •  * 

There's  ioy  in  the  mountains, 
There's  life  in  the  fountains, 
Small  clouds  are  sailing, 
Blue  sky  prevailing, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone.* 

And  what  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers  do  we  now  find  in  the  meadows — ^primroses, 
daffodils,  anemones,  may  all  be  gathered  during  our  walks,  (if  we  know  where  to 
look  for  them !)  and  the  fern  family  now  begin  slowly  to  awaken  after  their 
long  rest,  and  throw  up  delicate  fronds,  to  assure  us  that  the  winter  has  really 
departed. 

But  to  turn  to  practical  work. 

People  with  a  small  garden  and  no  greenhouse  are  often  very  much  perplexed 
to  know  how  to  make  their  plots  of  ground  look  gay  and  effective  with  as  little 
outlay  as  possible.  The  now  prevalent  system  of  bedding-out  plants  is  both  costly 
and  somewhat  troublesome  for  the  amateur.  Where,  however,  *  money  is  no  object,' 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  satisfactory  as  a  good  show  of  geraniums.  These  plants 
begin  to  bloom  about  the  first  week  in  July  and  continue  to  throw  out  flowers  until 
the  first  frosts.  They  require  but  little  looking  after,  beyond  an  evening  watering 
in  the  hot  weather.  The  trusses  of  flowers  are  useful  in  bouquets,  and  the  leaves, 
even  when  the  blossom  may  sometimes  fail,  give  a  pleasant,  fresh,  green  appearance 
to  the  garden.  Calceolarias,  too,  in  half-shady  places,  where  they  can  be  frequently 
supplied  with  water,  are  useful  and  efiective.  But  all  these,  unless  you  have  a  good- 
sized  greenhouse,  capable  of  being  heated,  in  which  your  old  plants  can  be 
housed  for  the  winter,  must  be  purchased  every  summer  from  the  florists  at  no 
small  cost. 

*  What  is  to  be  done  then  ? '  exclaims  some  despairing  one.  Why,  go  back  to 
the  too  much  neglected  (because  old-fashioned)  annuals,  and  at  a  nominal  expense, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  trouble,  you  may  have  for  three  or  four  months  as 
pleasant  a  looking  garden  as  you  could  wish.  We  will  just  call  to  mind  a  few  of 
the  most  desirable  of  these  charming  flowers. 

First  in  alphabetical  order  come  the  Asters,  of  which  some  are  tall,  some  are  of 
medium  height,  while  others  are  small.  A  packet  of  seed  of  each  kind  will  make  a 
goodly  display,  if  you  are  minded  to  spare  them  so  much  room,  in  your  flower-bed. 
Of  the  first  sort,  choose  the  tall  Victoria ;  of  the  second,  the  German  Emperor ;  of 
the  third,  the  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  Dwarf  Bouquet  Asters  usually  bloom 
throughout  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  may  therefore  fittingly  be 
considered  as  autumn  flowers.  The  date  of  blooming  can  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  be  secured  by  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  which  should  range  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  Classed  among  half-hardy  annuals,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  moderate  heat,  under  glass,  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  according 
to  means  ;  and  the  young  seedlings  should  be  *  pricked  out '  into  a  frame  or  other 
sheltered  place,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.     Asters  love  rich  good  soil,  and  prefer 
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The  above  Asters,  Balsams,  Lobelias,  French  Maiigolds,  Phlox  Dninnmondii, 
Stocks,  and  Zinnias  are  all  classified  as  half-haidy  annuals.  They  require  extra 
care,  and  are  sure  to  succeed  if  treated  as  above  described.  If  you  have  no  means 
of  starting  them  into  life  under  glass  in  pans,  you  must  then,  in  carefully  prepared 
soil,  sow  them  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
But  make  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  lie  rich  and  friable,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
good  chance  from  the  very  first 

We  will  now  consider  the  hardy  annuals,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  places  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  either  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  ; 
all  entirely  depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  must  be  carefully  consulted 
before  any  sowing  operations  begin.  One  packet  of  each  of  the  following  flower- 
seeds  will  give  a  capital  display,  and  make  your  garden  as  gay  and  varied  as  you 
could  wish: — Calandrinia  discolour,  Candytuft,  Chrysanthemum,  Burridgeanum, 
Clakia,  Convolvulous  major  (to  creep  over  a  wall),  Cyanus  (the  blue  cornflower), 
Eschscholtzia  (very  pretty,  with  orange  yellow  flowers),  Godetia  {Lady  Albemarle), 
Helianthus  globosus,  (the  Sunflower — are  you  aesthetic?)  Lupins  (blue  and  white, 
to  stand  at  the  back  of  your  border),  Mignonette  [somewhat  capricious,  but  where 
it  likes  itself  will  grow  freely),  Nemophila  insignis  (not  to  be  despised),  Siveet  Peas 
(trained  on  sticks).  Prince's  Feather  (very  showy),  Saponaria,  Calabrica.  You  may 
not  have  room  for  all  of  these,  but  a  judicious  selection  will  lend  additional  interest 
to  your  planting,  and  one  year's  failures  can  be  succeeded  another  time  by  different 
kinds  which  may  do  better. 

Now  a  word  on  the  modus  operandi.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  carefully 
prepared  su^iace  which  has  during  the  winter  been  deeply  dug  and  well  broken  up, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  added  thereto,  if  it  be  at  all  poor.  Sow  thin,  in 
round  patches,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  crumble  over  the  circle  of  seeds  a 
coat  of  fine  dry  earth,  and  always  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  trimmed  out  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding,  which  weakens  them  and  impoverishes  the  bloom.  Do  not 
apply  water  until  the  tiny  green  leaves  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Then  you  may  begin  to  water  regularly,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  dry ;  but  on  no 
account  do  so  should  frost  be  in  the  air,  and  always  use  the  fine  '  rose '  on  your 
watering-pOL  The  ground  cannot  be  too  sweet  and  porous,  for  be  it  remembered 
that  the  delicate  little  root  that  first  enters  the  soil  is  (especially  in  the  case  of  small 
seeds)  extremely  sensitive,  and  totally  unable  to  force  its  way  through  earth  charged 
with  moisture.  Too  often  the  poor  seedling  dies,  and  we  wonder  what  may  be  the 
reason  of  this  premature  decay.  When  the  seedlings  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old 
they  may  generally  be  considered  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

An  excellent  mode  of  protecting  the  seeds  of  annuals  is  to  invert,  over  the 
small  circles  where  they  have  been  sown,  flower-pots  of  proportional  size,  raised 
above  the  soil  by  means  of  bits  of  wood  or  brick  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  more, 
to  admit  air.  In  severe  weather  they  may  be  placed  down  on  the  surface,  and  the 
hole  covered  with  a  piece  of  slate  or  tile.  The  flower-pots  over  the  seeds  after  the 
first  ten  days  ought  to  be  examined  every  two  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed-leaves 
are  seen  pointing  through  the  ground,  light  and  air  should  be  admitted  by  raising 
the  rim  of  the  pot  three  or  four  inches.  When  the  plants  get  into  their  second  leaf 
and  acquire  a  little  vigour,  the  pots  may  be  removed  altogether,  unless  the  weather 
be  Very  bleak.  Slugs  and  snails  must  be  carefully  watched  for,  and  all  their  move- 
ments duly  circumvented,  otherwise  they  will  devour  all  the  young  plants.     As  they 
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will  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes,  but  take  care  not  to 

lilly  or  stiffly,  and  give  them  support  early  rather  than  late, 

I  haps,  have  fallen  down   and  lost  their  form.      In   Asters 

I  attended  to.     Staking  them  early  «il]  cause  them  to  occupy 

'  free  exposure  to  light,  will  make  them  blow  the 

l^illowed  to  straggle  about,  invariably  give  an  unkempt  appear- 

■ry  often  the  scattered  or  self-sown  seed  dissemin;ued  from 

p  again  the  following  spring,  especially  from  Mignonette, 

\  Feather.     As  some  of  these  rise  irregularly  they  may  be 

ing,  into  some  regular  order:  but,  remembering  that  ^ese 

Irtions,  do  not  neglect  to  perlorni  the  regular  sowings,  as  this 

l^e  depended  upon. 

ing  of  annuals  in  the  bed  or  border  according  to  their  difTer- 

t  be  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  sower.     Do  not  sow  al!  of  one 

e  exercise  of  a  little  forethought  and  taste  will  doubtless  pro- 

■  gemenL      Red,  blue,  and  yellow  are  contrasts  in  all  their 

yrmed  by  the  union  of  any  two  of  these  form  harmonising 

iiitrasted  ones.     Red  and  blue,  for  instance,  form  violet ;  thus 

ted  between  a  red  and  blue  one,  would  lead  the  eye  in  har- 

Jom  one  colour  to  the  other.     But  if  you  wish  to  obtain  a 

yellow  next  to  your  violet,  which   is  its  highest  contrast; 

=speciivc[y   the  highest  contrasts  to  red  and  blue,  and  should 

"  n  endless  variety  of  effect  can  be  obtained  by  a  little 

if  contrasts  and  harmonies. 
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habit  are  required,  these  are  quite  at  home.'  And  this  is  a  very  good  description 
of  them. 

Find  a  place  also  for  a  patch  or  two  of  Helichiysums,  the  beautiful  everlasting 
flowers.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  decorate  your  rooms  all  the  winter  long. 
Cut  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  as  they  last  much  better  when 
treated  so. 

March  is  the  month  in  which  to  expect  your  autumn-planted  bulbs  to  appear. 
Looking  after  these,  and  protecting  the  bloom  from  frost,  will  be  your  work 
then.  Pruning  Roses,  too,  is  an  operation  for  this  month,  but  one  that  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  inexperienced.  And  if  you  succeed  with  your  annuals,  these 
few  hints  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


'The  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 
The  rose  is  budding  fdn.' 

Thus  sings  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  June  is,  />ar  (xedlmee,  the  month  for  roses. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  difhculty  of  rose  culture,  and  many  a 
young  gardener  has  been  needlessly  discouraged  from  attempting  it  by  imaginary 
impediments.  Roses  certainly  do  require  much  looking  after,  but  with  plenty  of 
manure,  water,  and  attention  they  may  be  grown  anywhere.  And  how  they  do 
repay  all  extra  care  !  What  is  more  pleasing  than  a  dish  of  sweet-scented  roses  in 
B  room  ?  A  bunch  of  red  and  yellow  blossoms  in  a  blue  china  dish  should  surely 
satisfy  the  most  aesthetic  taste  !  From  the  latest  hybrid  perpetual  to  the  good  old- 
feshioncd  cabbage  rose — 

'  The  floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves. 
Expanding  while  the  dewfall  flows, 
And  every  leaf  its  balm  removes," 

there  is  no  flower  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  floral  catalogue. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  make  a  rose-bed  in  your  garden  foi 
the  first  time.  Choose,  then,  a  situation  as  sheltered  from  high  winds  and  as  far 
removed  from  trees  and  shrubs  as  possible.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  bed,  a 
long  strip  about  tour  feet  wide  is  as  good  as  any,  as  the  rose  bushes  can  then  be 
easily  reached  from  all  sides.  Dig  out  the  original  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  fill  up  the  trench  thus  made  with  good  turfy  loam  (that  is  to  say,  the  top  spit 
of  a  grassy  meadow),  and  mix  with  this  an  equal  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure. 
The  turf  may  be  difficult  to  procure,  but  in  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  bed  should  be  made  in  October,  and  during  November  you  must 
buy  a  well-selected  assortment  of  rose-trees,  and  plant  them  in  the  good  rich  soil 
which  you  have  prepared  for  them.  When  the  roots  are  carefully  and  comfortably 
sctded,  and  the  standards  (if  you  have  any)  firmly  staked,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  them  about,  add  a  top  dressing  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
and  leave  them  alone  in  their  new  home,  undisturbed,  until  March.  In  March  the 
operation  of  pruning  must  be  undertaken,  which  consists  in  shortening  the  strong 
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I  four  or  six  eyes  of  the  base  of  the  stem,  removing  the  weak 

litting  ihem  back  to  a  single  eye.     If  the  spring  is  a  dry  one, 

when  there  is  no  danger  of  night  frosts  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 

apply  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  of  which  the  best  is  two 

1  gallons  of  water.     If  you  wish  to  have  single  roses  large 

lidmiration  of  your  friends,  leave  only  one  bud  (and  that  one 

1  shoot,  and  all  the  sap  will  then  go  to  form  a  splendid 

t  troublesome  things  to  deal  with  in  rose-growing  is  the 

I  fly.     This  pest  requires  the  greatest  attention,  and  must  be 

Washing  witb  tobacco   water,  and    afterwards  a  good 

,  is  an  almost  certain  remedy.     Crushing  the  insects  with 

wit!  reduce  their  numbers,  but  the  buds  and  leaves  must  be 

.er  they  are  destroyed,  so  that  no  portion  of  their  crushed 

mildew,  which  is  caused   by  damp   and  want  of  air,  the 

:  dusted  with  sulphur.     Another  receipt  for  destroying  green 

Irose-tiees  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  wash 

This  is  easier,  perhaps,  than  the  tobacco  method. 

I  the  buds  commence  to  form  your  roses  will  demand  your 

mber  that  they  are  especially  gross  feeders,  or,  if  j'ou 

J  You   cannot  supply  them  with  too  much  food,  which  of 

l;yed  to  them  through  the  medium  of  water.     If  your  soil  is 

Bhey  have  done  flowering  in  the  autumn,  the  earth  should  be 

t  three  inches  of  the  surface  (mind  and  do  not  injure 

s  place  as  good  stuff  as  you  can  get. 
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and  the  tumed-back  bark.  With  cautious  fingers  bind  the  place  over  with  a  piece 
of  bass,  taking  care  to  let  the  bud  come  at  the  part  where  the  shts  cross  each  other. 
Cut  the  stem  down  to  within  one  shoot  or  so  above  the  place  where  you  have 
inserted  the  bud,  so  that  the  sap  may  not  flow  past  the  cut,  but  concentrate  all  its 
attention  to  the  healing  and  nourishment  of  the  interloping  bud  that  has  been  so 
suddenly  iotioduced.  Much  practice  and  some  little  patience  will  be  required 
before  you  can  hope  to  obtain  the  '  knack  '  of  budding  as  cleanly  and  as  delicately  as 
it  should  be  done,  but  when  once  you  have  accompUshed  it,  you  will  always  look 
forward  to  the  budding  time  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest 

By  budding  you  may.  produce  several  kinds  of  roses  upon  the  same  plant  The 
stock  which  is  to  receive  the  bud  should  be  the  common  brier,  and  the  bud  may 
be  chosen  from  any  good  rose-tree  which  you  may  be  anxious  to  propagate,  and  it 
should  be  selected  from  a  vigorous  part  of  the  tree,  and  one  that  has  never  flowered, 
A  bud  generally  gets  firmly  united  in  about  five  or  six  weeks'  time,  and  ought  to 
Start  into  growth  in  the  following  spring.  Operate  always  on  the  new  wood  made 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  look  well  after  the  budded  stem  during  the 
autumn  arid  winter,  that  it  be  not  broken  by  the  winds,  or  too  heavily  weighed 
down  by  the  snow.  The  late  afternoon  or  evening  is  the  best  time  for  budding, 
and  the  bass  should  be  slightly  damped  before  using  it  to  join  the  bud  to  the  stock. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  different  kinds  of  roses  which  should  be 
planted  in  every  garden  that  desires  to  count  a  '  rosery  '  amoiig  its  beauties.  The 
young  gardener  should  endeavour  to  learn  to  recognise  each  variety,  and  readily 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  blossoms,  and  observe  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
The  change  that  the  last  few  years  ha-  effected,  from  the  old  kmd  of  roses  to  those 
that  may  now  be  seen  in  our  gardens,  is  really  wonderful  We  cannot  hope, 
however,  to  give  more  than  a  few  names  of  the  more  useful  and  beautiful  sorts. 

First,  we  must  name  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  which  section  contains 
perhaps  some  of  the  best-known  flowers.  Nearly  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  make 
good  standards,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  in  making  a  selection  that  the  standards 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  vigorous,  robust,  and  free-growing.  All  are 
good  for  dwarfs.     Here  is  our  list,  with  colour  attached  : — 

Beauty  of  Waltham  (rosy  crirasonj  finely  formed,  and  very  sweet). 

Captain  Christy  (delicate  flesh-colour). 

Charles  Lefebvre  (bright  and  rich  red;  a  fine  rose), 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  (rich  crimson,  flowers  large). 

G^ant  des  BataiJIes  (crimson,  very  sweet ;  weil-known  rose). 

General  Jacqueminot  (brilliant  red,  abundant  bloomer). 

John  Hopper  (rosy  crimson,  flowers  full  and  wel!-formed). 

Jules  Margottin  (cherry  colour,  a  good  climber). 

La  France  (fine  pink,  centre  silvery  white ;  large  flowers). 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild  (pale  flesh-colour;  very  fine). 

Madame  Lacnarme  (lovely  white  ;  highly  scented). 

Marguerite  de  St  Amand  (glossy  flesh-colour). 

Miss  Hassard  (delicate  flesh-colour;  very  sweet). 

Paul  N^ron  (pale  soft  rose,  violet  shade;  flowers  full), 

Pierre  Notdng  (blackish  red,  deep  and  velvety). 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (rich  maroon  crimson ;  fine  rose). 

S^nateur  Vaisse  (scarlet:  flowers  large  and  fragrant). 
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plight  pink;  fine  form). 

ry  rose  ;  a  chatming  colour). 

t  will  be  found  satisfacLory,  although  we  have  been  obliged 

Jjietuals  come  next,  and  although  we  only  give  two  examples, 
By  beautiful,  hardy  and  fragranL    They  bloom  continuously : — 

*  nson,  shaded  with  purple). 
I  (line  colour,  and  sweet-scented). 

iitch  Rose,  named  Stanwell.  is  a  channing  variety  of  delicious 
Inces  blooming  in  May,  and  continues  to  give  beautiful  masses 
Tiiber, 

which  demand  our  attention  is  the  Bourbon.  The 
Bally  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon)  are  haidy  and  tolerably  free- 
]  strictly  speaking,  autumnal  bloomers,  as,  although  they  flower 
B]icy  do  not  produce  their  best  flowers  before  the  late  summer. 

We  give  the  names  of  four  ; — 
LautifuUy  tinted;  a  fine  wall  rose). 
Kbright  cerise,  with  fine  bronze  hue). 
1  {deep  crimson  ;  producing  large  clusters  of  buds). 
lilmaison  (plush,  one  of  the  finest  grown). 

I  Roses  are  mostly  tender,  and  need  a  slight  protection.  The 
rotiuced  from  Cliina  in  1810;  this  and  the  old  yellow  Tea- 
;  parents  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  family.  For 
equal,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture  in 
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naming  two  other  kinds  of  roses,  specimens  of  which  should  be  grown  in  the 
garden;  viz.,  the  Ayrshire  Roses  and  the  Banksias  ;  of  the  former  we  recommend 
Bennett's  Seedling  (pure  white  ;  blooms  in  immense  clusters). 

Dundee  Rambling  (white,  tinged  with  pinlc). 

Kuga  (very  fragrant  and  beautiful). 

These  Ayrshire  roses  are  charming  for  banks,  rocks,  or  wildernesses.  The>'  arc 
01  rapid  growth,  and  as  '  weeping  roses,'  bowing  to  the  ground,  laden  with  flowers, 
are  quite  beautiful 

The  Banksias  are  tender  sutxvergreen  roses.  The  white  and  yellow  are  well- 
known.  They  require  to  be  grown  upon  a  south  wall,  and  a  hot,  dry,  well-drained 
situation. 

The  above  list  is  far  from  being  exhaustive,  yet  the  young  gardener  will  not  do 
amiss  if  he  obtains  one  or  two  specimens  from  each  family,  and  succeeds  in  growing 
these  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Manure,  water,  and  (great)  attention ;  remember 
these  three  words,  and  you  may  reasonably  hope  to  grow  roses  well  worth  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  Roses  generally  require  such  liberal  applications  of  manure 
that  it  does  not  do  to  mix  the  majority  of  flowering  plants  with  them.  The  time, 
however,  comes  when  they  lose  their  first  glory,  after  their  principal  display,  and 
then  the  beds  which  are  devoted  to  roses,  especially  if  there  be  a  preponderance  of 
standards,  begin  to  look  somewhat  shabby.  To  obviate  this,  sow  ten-week  stocks 
and  French  marigolds  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  again  a  fortnight  later.  These 
flowers  will  relish,  and  thrive  wonderfully  in,  the  good  rich  soil  of  the  rose-bed,  and 
continue  to  bloom  much  longer  than  under  ordinary  treatment  Mignonette  may 
also  be  sown  in  pots  and  planted  out  among  the  roses,  but  in  some  soils  this  sweet- 
scented  flower  is  apt  to  grow  rampantly,  and  choke  the  other  plants  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Gladioli  are  admirably  suited  for  planting  in  the  spaces  between  the 
roses,  as  they  are  very  strong  and  easily  managed.  But  your  own  taste  must  help 
you  to  decide  this  matter,  and  if  you  are  venturesome,  some  pretty  effects  may  be 
produced  from  very  harmless  experiments. 

Vour  principal  work  in  the  garden  during  the  month  of  June  will  be  to  propagate 
carnations  and  picotees  by  layers  and  pipings  (which  latter  method  is  the  simplest). 
Take  up  all  your  bulbs,  tulips,  anemones,  and  ranunculus  roots,  &c,  and  put  them 
in  an  airy  place  to  dry,  taking  care  that  no  damp  can  get  at  them. 

Transplant  the  large  annuals  from  the  seedling-bed,  if  you  have  made  one,  and 
place  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  Choose  a  dull  day  for  this.  Complete  the 
planting  out  of  all  ordinary  tender  flowers,  as  well  as  geraniums,  heliotropes, 
verbenas,  and  hydrangeas. 

Weed  actively ;  as,  unless  you  do  this,  the  weeds  will  overrun  the  flowers. 
Weeds  that  grow  up  in  patches  should  be  drawn  out  by  the  hand,  but  soak  the 
ground  well  first,  so  that  they  may  come  out  easily. 

Water  frequently,  if  the  season  be  a  dry  one,  and  do  this  thoroughly  while  you 
are  about  it  Surface  watering  is  worse  than  none,  as  it  only  excites  the  roots 
without  nourishing  them.  A  good  watering  twice  a  week  is  better  than  a  sprinkling 
once  a  day.  Water  in  the  evening,  and  let  the  whole  space  of  the  ground  be 
watered  alike.  Try  to  imitate  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Nature  is  the  best  guide  to 
follow. 


^^^^H 

CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  TO  REAR  FOWLS. 

OULTRY-KEEPINGis  both  an  interestingand  profitable 
orcupiiion.     If  girls  only  knew  what  pleasure  it  would 
-ive  tliem,  more  would  pursue  it.     Remember,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done   by  fits   and    starts. 
Poultry  requires  constant   care  ;  no  arduous  work,  but 
regiular  d:iily  thought  and  attention.    My  present  chapter 
shall  only  treat  the  subject  as  applicable  to  the  keeping 
of  a  limited  number  of  fowls,  which  can  be  practically 
done  by  any  youn,^  lady. 

Poultry -farming   becomes,    of  course,   a  matter  of 
capital    and   interest ;    while    prize    poultry-keeping   is 
generally  a  hobby,  very  often  lucrative,  but  depending 

POULTRY  VAKD. 
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be  made  sloping,  and  either  covered  with  felt  or  taned.    It  must  be  perfectly  water- 

It  is  an  advantage  if  the  house  can  be  built  against  a  wall,  especially  if  it  be  a 
stable  wall  or  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-place.  A  store  inside  the  hen-house  is 
not  generally  considered  a  good  thing,  because  the  fowls  get  heated,  and  then  when 
they  go  out  are  very  apt  to  catch  cold. 

The  roof  of  the  hen-house  may  be  cairied  on  a  little  longer  than  the  house,  so  as 
to  form  a  shed  under  which  the  fowls  can  shelter.  If,  however,  the  house  be  raised 
from  the  ground  about  two  feet,  the  shed  can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  fowb 
shelter  under  the  house.  If  space  be  an  object,  the  latter  plan  will  be  found  an 
advantage.  A  slide  for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out  by  must  be  made  near  the 
ground.  A  window  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  one  part  of  it  can  be  covered  with 
perforated  line  for  ventilation,  as  pure  air  must  be  had  without  draughts.  For  the 
floor,  Roman  cement  or  concrete  is  best,  but  any  hard  substance  that  can  be  easily 
bnishcd  will  do.  For  perches,  nothing  answers  better  than  a  fir  pole.  Be  particular 
in  having  them  placed  away  from  the  nests.  For  the  larger  breeds,  such  as 
Erahmas,  Cochins,  &c,  it  should  not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
Indeed,  these  birds  very  often  prefer  to  roost  on  the  ground  on  nice  clean  straw. 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  very  liable  to  foot  disease  owing  to  their  heavy  bodies, 
and  this  liability  is  often  increased  by  their  having  unsuitable  perches.  For  the 
lighter  breeds  the  perches  can  be  placed  higher,  but  not  too  high,  as  is  frequently 
the  case. 

Boxes  or  little  round  hampers,  without  lids,  answer  capitally  for  nests.  Hens 
seem  to  prefer  laying  on  the  ground.  They  must  be  furnished  with  clean  straw  or 
hay ;  three  bricks  laid  at  the  wall,  with  straw  between,  make  very  good  nests.  Use 
china  or  chalk  nest-eggs,  and  gather  the  eggs  every  evening. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  cleanliness.  The  hen- 
house must  be  while-washed  with  lime  at  least  once  a  year.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  twice  a  week  or  ofiener,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  dry  sand.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  board  placed  under  the  perches  to  catcli  the  droppings.  It  is 
BO  easily  cleaned,  and  keeps  the  manure  free  from  sand,  &c.  The  manure  must  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  it  is  one  of  the  profits  of  poultry-keeping.  For  garden 
purposes  it  is  equal  to  guano,  especially  for  strawberries.  If  quite  pure,  the  tanner 
gives  a  good  price  for  it  In  hot  weather  use  powdered  sulphur  for  sprinkling  over 
the  floor,  nests,  &c.  This  kills  the  vermin.  It  should  also  be  used  freely  for  sitting 
hens,  but  that  belongs  to  the  treatment  of  hatching. 

The  larger  your  run  is  the  better;  grass  is  preferable,  but  unless  it  can  be  kept 
very  fresh  and  clean  it  is  better  dispensed  with,  and  good  gravel  substituted.  It  is 
excellent  if  the  runs  can  be  made  to  open  into  a  grass  park,  for  then  the  different 
lots  of  fowls  can  be  let  out  by  turns ;  but  not  everyone  can  have  that  advantage.  Of 
course,  if  the  runs  be  only  of  gravel,  green  food  has  to  be  supplied. 

For  enclosing  the  yards,  the  best  thing  is  galvanized  wire  netting.  Stabs  must 
be  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances ;  each  stab  should  have  a  spike  at  the 
top,  to  prevent  the  hens  alighting  on  them.  The  wire  is  fastened  to  these  stabs  with 
staples  made  for  the  purpose.  Better  than  stabs  are  iron  stanchions,  but  these  are 
much  more  expensive.  The  more  liberty  fowls  have  the  better  j  they  can  pick  up 
so  much  for  themselves,  and  as  a  rule  are  healthier.  Very  few  persons  have  this 
accommodation,  though  we  meet  with  very  successful   poultry-keeping  in  a  very 


Having  built  your  house,  the  next  thing  is  to  stock  it,  : 
much  on  the  tastf  of  the  owner,  and  also  on  the  nature  of 
yoiini;  hen-wife  should  l)esin  cautiously.  Many  so  and  buy  e 
to  iviirk  with  no  knowledge  or  experience  (and  in  pouhry 
ex|>erience  answers),  and  then  say  'poultry  does  not  pay.'  I 
thing  is  mismanaged  ;  therefore,  leam  by  experience,  and, 
proverb, '  Creep  before  you  g&i^.'  Pure  breeds  are,  of  cours 
but  many  crosses  lay  very  well.  A  cross  between  a  Dorkii^  ( 
makes  a  famous  table-fowl.  Dorkings  are  capital  for  the 
consider  them  good  layers ;  the  chickens  are  tioublewme  to  i 
well  on  a  clay  soil.  Brahmas  (light  and  dark)  are  good  tal 
when  not  broody.  They  mske  excellent  mothers.  Cochins  ; 
their  flesh  is  yellower  and  their  bones  larger. 

Spanish  and  Hamburgs  lay  splendidly,  the  former  very  1 
Leghorns.  Crevecceurs,  Polish,  Game,  Andalusians,  and  others 
The  Scotch  Grey  is  considered  a  strong,  useM  bird.  ] 
for  amusement ;  they  are  too  small  for  the  table,  and  thou; 
eggs  are  very  small.  Unless  in  a  very  large  pouldy  estabiishn 
keep  many  different  kinds.  For  beginners  a  very  good  plan  i: 
hens,  which  can  be  had  from  two  shillings  to  balfa-crowt 
settings  of  whatever  kinds  may  be  preferred. 

Feediho. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If 
require  three  meals  a  day,  and  in  winter,  although  at  liberl 
The  first  meal,  to  be  given  at  daybreak  in  winter,  and  about  s 
should  consist  of  soft  food — small  potatoes,  potato  and  ti 
cabbage  leaves,  or  any  refiise  of  vegetables.  &c,  boiled  till  vei 
a  stiff  paste  with  thirds  or  barley  meal,  and  a  handful  of  Indi 
very  fattening,  and  should  be  used  sparingly  for  laying  hens. 
best  feeding  of  all,  but  is  generally  too  dear.     The  food  shoi 
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The  reason  is  that  the  fowls  require  some  support  during  the  long  hours  of  night ; 
grain  gives  them  that,  and  so  produces  more  eggs ;  soft  food  is  more  easily  and 
more  quickly  digested,  and  hence  is  best  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  give  grain  as  constant  feeding,  and  fowls  will  never  pay  if  fed  entirely  on  it 
Good  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  with  buclcwheat  in  winter,  should  be  used ;  lig^t 
wheat  will  do  for  a  change  in  summer ;  Indian  corn  is  too  fattening.  Their  food  is 
best  10  be  varied.  Old  ship  biscuits,  which  may  be  bought  at  ten  shillings  a 
hundredwe^ht,  if  steeped  all  night  in  boiling  water,  form  an  excellent  change;  A 
'buff,'  purchased  for  threepence  or  fburpence  from  the  butcher,  is  also  a  nice 
variety,  and  in  winter  should  be  got  frequendy,  as  animal  food  encourages 
laying 

Lime  must  be  supplied,  and  if  in  confinement,  green  food  given  daily.  As 
there  is  generally  a  garden  where  fowls  are  kept,  this  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
Weeds,  especially  groundsel,  do  as  well  as  anything;  cabbage-leaves,  lettuce,  or 
even  grass. 

Lastly,  but  of  primary  importance,  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  This  is 
often  neglected,  and  hence  very  often  disease  ensues.  In  winter  it  is  important 
that  it  is  kept  free  of  snow  or  ice.  Give  fresh  water  daily,  and  in  hot  weather 
oftener,  as  it  dries  up  so  quickly.  If  a  cow  is  kept,  the  hens  will  likely  get  skim  or 
buttermilk. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  drinking-fountains  made,  but  a  common  deU 
trough  or  a  large  flower-pot  saucer  serves  as  well  as  anything.  As  regards  the 
quantity  of  food  to  be  given,  no  very  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  each  must  use 
theii  own  judgment.  Hens  will  not  lay  well  if  over-fed.  Generally  about  a 
handful  of  grain  for  each  fowl  will  be  the  right  thing  to  give  at  night  Some  kinds 
of  fowls  require,  of  course,  more  feeding  than  others. 

Again,  all  poultry  should  be  more  highly  fed  during  moulting,  and  on  wet  or 
cold  days  should  also  get  rather  more.  The  soft  food  is  often  given  too  sofl ;  it 
should  be  of  the  consistence  of  dough.  No  more  should  be  given  than  can  be 
consumed  at  one  meal ;  no  food  should  be  left  lying  over.  Do  not  use  a  feeding-dish, 
but  give  the  food  on  the  ground  ;  the  fowls  require  the  sand  that  gets  mixed  with  it 
for  digestion.  There  is  no  economy  in  buying  cheap  grain,  and  the  size  and 
quality  of  (he  egg  depend  very  much  on  the  feeding. 

It  has  been  often  calculated  that  the  cost  of  feeding  each  hen  is  about  five 
■hillings  a  year.  This  is,  of  course,  lessened  if  there  be  much  waste  from  the  house 
that  can  be  used.  These  directions  refer  only  to  adult  fowls  ■  the  treatment  of 
chickens  is  different,  and  belongs  to  the  subject  of  hatching. 
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Id  flowers  !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis  true,                                           ^| 
.ildings  of  N.uure,  1  doat  upon  you.'                                                          ^H 
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^      in  nine  cases  out  often  would  be  affirmative;  it  is  the 
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What  if  I  could  help  them  to  gain  cultured  and  inte11ij;;ent  knowledge  of  all  these 
lovely  objects,  be  a  lowly  intetpreter  of  their  leading  aspects,  and  thus  implant  a 
taste  in  my  nieces'  hearts  that  would  last  them  a  lifetime  I 

During  our  country  walks  wc  should  have  employment  for  the  eye,  the  mind, 
the  fingers,  and  the  imagination;  rural  scenes  would  no  longer  be  voted  tame, 
uninteresting  and  lonely,  but  would  teem  with  familiar  objects,  varied  in  hue,  form, 
and  beauty.  That  evening,  as  we  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  I  began  my  first 
teaching,  and  it  commenced  with  the  opening  question  in  this  chapter.  I  asked 
Laura  if  she  was  fond  of  flowers. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  wc  had  some  splendid  camellias  in  our  conservatory  when  I  came 
away  from  home,'  she  answered,  indifferently. 

Laura  was  a  pale  girl,  about  thirteen  years  old,  with  mild  grey  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  was  as  fragile  as  the  graceful  pink  wood  anemone,  that  sways  with  every  touch 
of  the  spring  breeze. 

'  Do  you  tike  flowers  ? '  I  asked  Fanny,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  her  sister, 
repeating  the  same  question.  The  girl's  brown  eyes  sparkled,  and  with  a  toss  of  her 
glossy  dark  curls  and  a  gleam  of  her  white  teeth  she  inquired  laughingly, 

*  Didn't  Laura  give  a  right  answer.  Aunt  Came  ? ' 

'  She  confessed  to  liking  hot-house  flowers.' 

'  Wasn't  that  enough  ?    Hot-house  flowers  are  far  the  best' 

'  They  are  most  highly  cultivated,  of  course ;  but  I  confess  to  being  fondest  of 
wild  flowers — those  that  are  given  to  us  profusely,  like  the  air,  the  light,  and  many 
more  of  God's  precious  gifts.' 

'  Precious  1  I  shall  call  them  weeds,  Aunt  Carrie ;  our  garilener  always  pulled 
up  "wild  flowers"  by  handfuls,  and  threw  them  away.' 

'  I  suppose  they  may  be  called  "  weeds"  when  they  intrude  into  select  garden 
beds  and  borders ;  but  while  you  are  both  staying  here  with  me  I  should  like  you 
to  visit  the  natural  haunts  of  the  wild  flowers,  their  own  domains,  where  God's  own 
hand  has  planted  them,  and  where  they  are  not  called  "  weeds."  You  shall  see  them 
on  the  hill  sides,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  in  the  hedges.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  like  that  I '  exclaimed  Fanny,  with  enthusiasm ;  but  her  sister 
looked  profoundly  indifierent  '  Common  weeds '  had  no  charms  for  her  at  this 
time. 

I  looked  at  the  two  girls,  with  their  refined  delicate  faces,  their  slender  forms, 
and  thought  they  almost  looked  like  hot-house  plants  themselves.  From  being  pent 
up  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  from  only  taking  restricted  exercise  in 
crowded  places,  they  had  both  become  puny  and  sickly-looking.  I 

Well,  there  was  fresh  air  around  Fairview,  and  bracing  breezes,  lovely  ( 
walks,  and  splendid  scenery ;  could  the  girls  only  be  taught  to  love  and  1 
enjoy  the  simple  beauties  of  Nature,  doubtless  health  and  vigour  would  ' 
return  to  them  again. 

After  tea,  I  brought  forth  a  little  pot  of  primroses,  that  with  great 
care  and  tending  I  had  been  nursing  for  some  time,  and  now,  on  the 
last  day  of  January,  ihey  were  in  full  bloom. 

'  Look  at  this  flower,'  I  said ;  '  it  has  five  leaves,  called  petals,  and  calyx, 
the  whole  blossom  is  termed  a  corolla,  or  little  crown.' 

'  The  petals  seem  to  end  in  a  straight  tube,'  said  Fanny,  who  had  been  examining 
the  flower  attentively. 
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'  Yes,  they  are  all  joined    in    one 
\j           ...            piece,  and    the    tube   grows   out  of  a 
I-— Ji-'-^^JM^     green  cup  or  basket,    caJled  a  calyx. 
^jHcii^^H^^    '^'^'^  outside   calyx   is  formed  lo    en- 
^HLvSP^I^^^    circle  flowers,   as   if  to   tafee  care    of 
^HtnjffitfllRr^    tliem,  and  to  guard  the  more  dainty 
WB^umMnmi       ami  delicatdy-colonred  petals.    It  joins 
^^g^MaiWy        th^  '<^"S<  '■ender  stem,  and  is  generally 
s8pBffBmWHJK         green,  but  not  always.     Notice  the  dnt 
^H^KSKsBRS^        of  the  primrose  petals,  a  pate  delicate 
^^|H|^^B9k        yellow  peculiarly  its  omi— that  we  call 
J^SM^^M^^J         "  priniro>e  colour," ' 
mSS^^W^^             'Have    all    flowers    five     petals?' 
MKBtj  'TPt-9       asked  Fanny. 

^aW'^^Ke^)V'^              '  No  ;  some  have  less,  some  a  great 
KwB^jy, ','/'*          many  more  ;  the  dahha,  for  instance, 
''pWBH^Ln    j          has  many  petals,  the  convolvulus  seems 
^uL^^m^H^W         ^°  hayc  only  a  single  large  one — but  if 
^^^^mB^W'          you  look  very  closely  you  will  see  con- 
jf^^BBB^yf            volvulus  petals  are  merely  joined,  and 
l-f^H^BFT^         the  join  forms  a  kind  of  ridge  or  seam 
■^VjjIHR^fO         '"  "^^  floMcr.     The  primrose  grows  on 
n^it'l^'V;^^         a  se|iarate  st  ilk  that  springs  direct  from 
^^g^J^^lh^oo^^^allef^^i^AI^^^ 
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Ihe  very  centre,  sometimes  in  a  single  column,  like  that  of  the  primrose ;  some- 
times several  slender  pistils  spring  from  the  same  ovaiy,  as  la  the  hvidsome 
marsh-marigold.  Again  let  us  examine  our  primrose.  Do  you  see  anythiog  else 
inside  it  ? ' 

Only  five  tiny,  tiny  threads,  growing  tightly  on  the  inside  of  the  petals,' 
exclaimed  Fanny. 

'  Those  "  tiny,  tiny  threads  "  are  called  stamens.  They  are  very  small  indeed  in 
the  primrose,  and  are  joined  to  the  petals  or  leaves ;  but  in  many  flowers  they  grow 
round  the  pistil.  Sometimes  they  are  few  in  number,  whilst  ia  other  blossoms  they 
may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.' 

'  Are  they  of  any  use  ? '  asked  Laura. 

*  They  are  most  necessary  to  the  plant — in  fact,  the  top  of  these  little  stamens 
are  store-houses  on  a  small  scale.  At  the  top  is  a  box,  bag,  or  cell,  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  so  tiny  a  thing.  The  botanical  name  for  it  is  anther. 
Within  it,  very  closely  packed,  is  a  kind  of  yellow  dust,  called  pollen.  This  dust 
feeds  the  pistil,  and  without  both  stamens  and  pistil  no  Hower  is  perfect,  and  there 
could  be  neither  seeds  nor  fruit' 

'  How  does  the  box  open,  and  send  forth  the  yellow  dust?' 

'  In  various  ways,  Laura.  Sometimes  it  opens  of  itself  with  a  jerk,  and  scatters 
the  dust  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  pistil  is  sure  to  get  its  share ;  sometimes  the 
bees  and  butterflies  carry  the  dust  from  flower  to  flower.  There  are  numerous  ways 
in  which  the  pistil  is  kept  properly  supplied,  or  else  we  should  neither  have  fruit  to 
eat  nor  seeds  to  sow.' 

'  Now  1  call  that  wonderfiil ! '  said  Laura,  roused  at  last  *  I  never  thought 
there  was  so  much  to  talk  about  in  a  common  primrose.' 

'  We  have  not  half  done  yet,'  I  said,  laughingly ;  '  but,  as  it  is  getting  late,  we 
will  resume  the  subject  on  another  occasion.' 
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'How  curious  (hat  is  I'  said  Fanny,  opening  a  primrose  bud  to  examine  it 
more  minutely. 

'  Let  us  loolt  at  the  leaf;  it  springs,  like  the  flower-stalk,  direct  from  the  root, 
and  is  formed  of  one  large  piece,  rough  and  puckered,  egg-shaped  and' oblong. 
The  root  has  little  porous  fibres  hanging  from  it,  and  these  suck  up  the  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  distribute  it  over  the  plant.  If  you  were  to  leave  this  root 
of  primroses  in  a  vase  without  water,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  would  soon  droop  and 
look  pale,  the  stems  would  ffruw  too  weak  to  support  the  buds,  and  the  hardy  green 
leaves  would  begin  to  shrivel  Add  some  water,  and  watch  the  speedy  change 
that  appears ;  the  roots  suck  up  the  fresh  draught,  the  stems  grow  erect,  and  the 
petals  spread  out  with  fresh  life  and  vigour.  This  little  example  shows  you  the 
use  of  roots. 

'  When  you  understand  the  primrose  thoroughly,  you  will  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  all  simple  flowers,  for  they  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 

'  Now  we  will  find  out  some  relative  of  the  primrose  family,  also  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs.  Botanists  have  tried  various  ways  of  classing  plants.  Some 
have  counted  the  stamens  and  pistils,  and  ananged  them  accordingly.  A  regular 
system  has  been  formed  in  this  manner — rather  complicated,  perhaps.  The  most 
natural  way  of  classification  seems  that  of  forming  flowera  into  families,  putting 
those  that  agree  in  form,  structure,  and  outward  likeness  together,  and  then  calling 
the  group  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  flowers. 

'  There  are  about  300  such  families  amongst  the  EngUsh  flowers,  and  the 
primrose  has  been  considered  important  enough  to  have  a  family  of  its  own.  Thus 
we  have  the  primula  tribe,  in  honour  of  the  hedge  flower  we  shall  soon  see  blooming 
by  the  roadside.' 

'  I  suppose  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  not  exactly  alike  ? '  said  Laura. 

'  No.  Distant  relatives  are  admitted  into  the  tribe,  just  as  you  number  amongst 
your  kin,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  cousin,  and  so  on.  These  may  differ  in 
disposition,  temper,  countenance,  and  complexion,  but  some  family  likeness  may 
almost  always  be  traced. 

'  The  near  relatives  of  the  primrose  are  the  oxlip  and  cowslip.  And  both  these 
flowers  are  much  deeper  in  colour — bright  yellow,  in  facL 

'  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  egg-shaped,  and  puckered,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stems  resemble  the  primrose  stalk.  At  the  upper  end,  a  difference  is  seen  ; 
each  stalk  is  divided  into  a  number  of  litde  ones,  which  form  an  umbel,  and  on 
each  of  these  stalks  is  a  separate  flower  or  bud,  making  a  bunch.  Another  relative 
of  the  primrose  grows  only  in  the  north  of  England,  called  the  bird's-eye  primrose. 
It  has  a  purple  flower,  and  a  little  golden  eye,  from  which  it  gains  its  name.  Its 
leaves  are  dusted  over  with  a  powdery  kind  of  white  dust,  like  meal.  This  relative 
is  very  rare,  so  I  dare  say  we  may  never  meet  with  it.' 

'  It  must  lie  pretty,'  said  Fanny, 

'  Yes,  and  so  is  the  hottonia,  which  has  handsome  pink  or  yellow  flowers,  which 
grow  in  whorls,  or  circles,  round  a  leafless  stalk.  It  takes  up  its  abode  in  ponds 
and  ditches.  Another  member  of  the  tribe  is  the  bog  pinipemel,  which  has  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers,  that  light  up  dreary  wastes  and  pieces  of  marshy  ground.' 

'What  numbers  of  relatives  our  little  hedge  flower  can  boast  ofl'  exclaimed 
Fanny. 

'  It  has  many  more  than  I  have  named.     For  instance,  the  cyclamen,  which  has 
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the  moaey-wort,  which  has  yellow  flowers,  shining  leaves, 
I  il;imp  woods  ;  the  wood-loose  strife,  that  has  deep  yellow 
;  in  the  deep  shade  of  leafy  woods ;  and  the  sea  milkwort, 
■shore  in  the  salt  marshes,  and  which  we  may  know  by 
Bnd  pink  flowers,  I  might  add  a  much  longer  list  of  relatives, 
'  >ned  enough  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a  tribe  or 

\  pistils  and  stamens  growing  together  in  one  flower,  they  are 
fcther  class,  which  I  will  describe  by-and-by,  are  called 
1  termed  incomplete ;  and  in  one  of  these  three  classes  you 
\  that  grows  in  the  world. 

:,  with  a  couple  of  flowers  on  it  and  some  buds  ;  it  belongs 
ndced,  for  there  are  more  than  nine  thousand  different  plants 
■  tribe.' 
1  miserable,  common  liltle  field  daisy  was  so  highly  connected,' 

,  you  may  call  iL     It  covers  our  fields  and    hill-sides,  and 
■lowly  i;rive  in  the  churchyard  with  its  tiny  heads  of  bloom. 
■^  children  would  do,  had  it  not  pleased  God  to  make 
■iiilil  never  be  able  to  make  daisy  chains,  and  amuse 
wreaths  as  they  wander  about  the  fields  in  the  warm 
111   daisies  are  common;    the  world  would  else  be  a 
iiie  little  ones  who  can  seldom  gel  any  but  wild  flowers." 
'  e  daisy.  Aunt  Carrie.' 
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and  but  reveal  new  glories ;  while  our  handiwork,  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the 
more  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  appear. 

'  I  will  mention  a  few  more  relatives  of  the  daisy  tribe,  and  then,  hy  the  next 
time  we  have  a  talk  about  flowers,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  them,  I  hope,  out  of 
doors  in  their  own  haunts. 

'  Perhaps,  then,  the  coltsfoot,  one  of  the  family,  may  be  blooming  by  the  road- 
nde.  We  shall  find  it  in  stony  places,  and  know  it  by  its  delicate  little  downy 
petals  and  its  yellow  disk.  The  flowers  are  in  bloom  before  the  large  leaves  show 
themselves. 

'Our  garden  flowers,  china'asters,  chrysanthemums,  golden  rod,  and  numbers 
of  others  arc  of  the  daisy  tribe,  near  relatives  of  the  poor  little  field  flower.' 

CHAPTER   III. — MARCH, 

'A  few  leaves  flutter  from  the  woods 

That  hun^  the  season  through, 
Leaving  their  place,  for  swelling  buds 
To  spread  their  leaves  anew.' 

It  was  on  a  clear,  cold  March  day  we  first  set  forth  for  a  long  country  walk.  The 
trees  were  still  bare,  leafless,  and  barren,  the  hedges  dull  and  dreary,  for  Nature  had 
not  yet  thrown  off  her  russet  garb  and  adorned  herself  with  the  tender  hues  of 
spring.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  timid  of  appearing  too  soon ;  there  are  still  frosty 
nights  to  be  dreaded,  still  cold  northern  winds  to  whistle  through  the  wilds.  Yet 
there  are  tokens  of  a  speedy  awakening — violets  and  snowdrops  here  and  there  in 
the  garden  beds,  and  a  sound  of  birds  carolling  amongst  the  bushes  I 

I  could  see  plainly  the  two  London  girls  thought  the  country  scene  veiy 
unpromising,  as  they  looked  around  them  in  rather  dreary  ^lence. 

At  last  Fanny  picked  a  branch  from  the  hedge,  on  which  were  suspended  what 
she  called  '  tassels.' 

'  What  are  these  funny-looking  things.  Aunt  Carrie?' 

'  They  are  called  catkins,  and  are  the  flowers  of  trees  which  produce  perfect 
flowers  of  their  kind.  These  have  stamens  and  pistil,  or  else  they  would  not 
produce  seed.  Many  trees  bear  catkins.  The  branch  in  your  hand  is  a  piece  of 
willow  tree ;  these  flowers  are  tufted  with  sofl,  cottony  down,  and  make  their 
appearance  before  the  leaves.  Notice,  they  spread  all  over  the  branch,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  most  calkins.' 

'  These  others  grow  in  branches,'  exclaimed  Laura,  as  she  picked  a  branch  from 
the  hedge. 

'  Tlmt  is  a  piece  of  hazel  tree.  In  the  autumn  we  shall  find  plenty  of  brown 
nuts  growing  on  those  branches,  but  it  is  not  these  gold-sprinkled  catkins  that  pro- 
duce the  fruit  The  little  bud  on  this  branch,  with  a  minute  red  tufl  growing  from 
it,  is  the  fruit-bearing  bud.  The  pollen,  or  yellow  dust,  from  the  catkin  feeds  this, 
then  withers,  and  falls  off.  The  barren-looking  tree  with  a  silvery  bark  you  see 
yonder  is  the  birch,  which,  when  in  full  leaf,  is  one  of  our  most  elegant  forest  trees. 
Fw  grace  and  lightness  no  other  can  compare  with  it ;  in  fact,  it  lias  been  called 
die  "  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  so  much  docs  it  add  to  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
our  sylvan  scenes.' 
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found  in  the  great  forests  of  South  America  and  in  the  Himalaya  districts,  but  in 
very  cold  regions  they  degenerate  wonderfully,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  traveller  who 
once  brought  home  from  some  place  far  north  six  full-grown  birch  trees  in  his 
pocket    Though  perfect  trees,  he  could  grasp  them  all  in  his  hand.' 

'  I  thought  the  hardy  fir  grew  nearest  the  Poles,  Aunt  Carrie.' 

'  No ;  the  birch  is  the  most  venturesome,  and  they  are  also  the  last  trees  one 
meets  with  in  ascending  high  mountains.  Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  curious  circumstance. 
He  found  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  some  trees  he  could  walk  under  quite 
easily ;  higher  up  he  found  the  same  sort  of  tree,  but  gradu  ally  growmg  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  at  last,  on  the  top,  he  could  trample  on  them,  as  they  were  no  lai^r 
than  shrubs  of  wild  thyme;  and  the  intense  cold  had  produced  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  growth.' 

'  Do  all  trees  hear  the  catkins  before  the  leaf? '  asked  Laura. 

'  Not  all  of  them.  The  alder,  poplar,  sallow,  and  hazel  trees  have  the  catkins 
in  full  bloom  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  they  make  the  hedges 
bright  with  their  varied  and  drooping  tassels,  just  at  the  season  when  Nature  is  only 
just  arousing  from  its  winter's  sleep.  But  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  kinds  of 
trees  that  have  their  catkins  and  leaves  at  the  same  time  The  oak,  beech,  and 
birch  are  among  the  number.  All  catkin-bearing  trees  are  called  Amenti/era,  from 
a  Latin  word  that  means  catkin,  and  most  of  our  forest  trees  arc  of  this  order,' 

'  The  firs  are  catkin-bearing  trees,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Laura. 

'  No ;  they  belong  to  quite  another  class,  that  I  hope  we  shall  talk  about  some 
day ;  but  now  it  is  too  cold  to  prolong  our  walk  and  conversation,  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  the  oil  of  the  birch  tree,  when  distilled,  is  used  in  preparing  Russia 
leather,  and  gives  the  peculiar  odour  by  which  the  leather  is  so  well  known.' 

CHAPTER   IV. — APRIL. — SPRING    FLOWERS. 

'  Be  your  title  what  it  may. 
Sweet  and  lengthening  April  day. 
While  with  you  the  soul  is  free. 
Ranging  wild  o'er  hill  and  lea.' 

Omr  day,  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  quite  a  summer 
splendour,  and  then,  provided  with  baskets,  we  set  out  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods. 
We  were  going  to  pick  wild  flowers,  and  hoped  to  find  a  fair  display  in  some  of  the 
fiivouied  nooks. 

Already  a  great  change  was  visible  in  the  look  of  the  hedges.  The  trees  had 
begun  to  put  forth  their  young  buds,  white  daisies  were  sprinkling  the  grass  thickly, 
and  some  pale  primroses  were  peeping  forth  amongst  their  dark  green  leaves. 
Buttercups  were  everywhere.  The  shining,  star-like  flowers  were  clustering  their 
yellow  heads  under  a  hedge  hard  by,  and  the  fields  were  covered  as  with  a  cloth 
of  gold. 

'  The  cows  will  have  a  fine  feed  of  buttercups,'  said  Fanny. 

'  There  you  are  mistaken,  Fanny.  Cows  never  dine  off  buttercups ;  in  fact, 
they  don't  like  the  flower,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  whole  race  is  acrid  and  bitter ;  some 
kinds  are  even  poisonous.' 

'  Don't  they  spoil  the  hay  ?  The  reaper  must  mow  them  down  with  the  rest,  I 
•hould  think.    No  one  could  ever  weed  a  field  like  that  of  Faimer  Milman's  yonder.' 
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stars  glance  out  prettily  amongst  the  grass  and  leaves.  Some  people  have  called  it 
the  lesser  celandine.     It  is  one  of  the  buttercup  race.* 

'  Does  the  buttercup  give  its  name  to  a  family,  like  the  primrose  and  daisy  do, 
Aimt  Carrie  ? ' 

*Not  exactly,  Laura.  Botanists  have  called  the  tribe  after  the  ranunculus, 
the  handsome  scarlet  flowers  you  often  see  in  gardens.  ''  Rana  "  means  a  frog,  and 
the  ancients  gave  that  name  to  the  flower  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  because 
the  places  where  they  are  found  are  generally  moist  and  damp,  and  there  frogs 
delight  to  make  their  homes.  There  are  about  a  thousand  members  to  this  huge 
family.  The  botanical  name  is  RanunculacoE,  Some  people  call  them  the  crow- 
foot tribe.  There  are  many  varieties  of  buttercups,  that  differ  in  various  ways. 
The  bulbous  buttercup  has  round  roots,  and  grows  in  nearly  every  meadow. 
Another  sort  has  creeping  roots,  and  is  a  great  pest  to  the  farmer,  for  it  spreads 
and  takes  root  wherever  a  leaf  can  be  produced.  Then  there  is  the  meadow  crow- 
foot, with  its  root  composed  of  fibres,  its  calyx  spreading,  its  stem  slender,  its  leaves 
naiTOw.  I  mention  all  these  to  show  how  one  kind  can  be  distinguished  from 
another,  and  a  quick  eye  can  soon  detect  the  difference.  The  marsh-marigold  is 
the  very  queen  of  buttercups.  Its  flowers,  leaves,  and  stalks  are  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  they  make  treacherous,  swampy  grounds  look  very  showy  with  their  brilliant 
yellow  flowers.  Another  kind,  called  "  water  snowcups,"  or  "  water  crowfoot,"  chooses 
ponds  and  running  streams  for  its  home ;  it  sprinkles  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  its  large,  showy  white  flowers.  This  plant  is  very  peculiar  in  its  habits, 
and  has  a  trick  of  changing  the  form  of  its  leaves.  When  growing  in  a  still 
pond  the  leaves  grow  out  broad,  flat,  and  spreading,  lying  on  the  water  like  those 
of  the  water  lily ;  but  when  it  grows  in  a  running  stream  the  leaves  all  become 
divided  and  hair-like.  Both  sorts  of  leaves  can  be  seen  on  the  plant  at  once — the 
broad  ones  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  thread-like  ones  beneath.  We  will  look 
for  the  snow-cups  next  June.* 

*  They  are  summer  flowers,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Laura.  Do  you  know  the  wood  anemones,  or  wind  flowers  ?  They  are 
relatives  of  the  buttercups ;  so  are  the  clematis  plants,  or  traveller's  joy.  The  latter 
is  a  creeping  hedge  shrub,  that  climbs  up  and  twists  amongst  other  shrubs,  almost 
covering  them  with  its  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers.  In  autumn  this  plant  is 
curious,  for  its  seed  vessels  are  feathered  with  white  tufts,  which  deck  the  hedges  on 
all  sides.     Children  call  it  the  "  old  man's  beard." ' 

*•  I  shall  look  out  for  that  next  autumn,'  said  Fanny.  '  Do  tell  me  some  others 
of  the  great  ranunculaceae  family.' 

*  Do  you  recollect  the  showy  flowers  called  peony  ?  They  are  not  often  found 
wild,  but  one  bright  scarlet  kind  is  sometimes  met  with  amongst  rocks  and  in  steep 
places.  All  columbines,  larkspurs,  monkshoods,  pheasant-eye  are  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  the  poisonous  hellebore.  The  true  celandine — also  poisonous — are  relatives, 
though,  perhaps,  rather  disreputable  ones.' 

When  we  had  climbed  the  stile  and  reached  the  tangled  wood,  the  full  glory  of 
the  spring  flowers  burst  on  our  view.  Whole  banks  of  sweet-scented  blue  and  white 
violets  were  seen,  with  their  waxy  heads,  looking  up  from  the  dark  green  leaves. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  thousands  of  white  and  pink-tinted  wood  anemones  waved 
their  beautiful  flowers  and  graceful  leaves  ;  and  primroses  were  clustering  in  every 
nook.     Our  baskets  were  soon  full,  grouped  according  to  taste.    Laura  gathered 
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Fanny  darted  along  by  herself,  startling  many  a  bird  that  was  busy  at  this 
season  with  its  noisy  nest-full  of  little  ones.  Soon  she  returned  with  some  hand- 
some white  flowers,  of  which  the  leaves  were  large  and  of  a  deep,  beautiful  green. 

*Are  these  wild  lilies  of  the  valley?*  she  asked. 

*I  should  think  not,'  I  replied,  laughing.  'Their  very  perfume  might  tell 
you  that' 

Fanny  plunged  her  nose  into  the  bouquet,  took  a  long  investigating  sniff,  then 
flung  the  ofl*endmg  flowers  into  the  stream,  as  she  exclaimed — 

*  Hideous  I  Essence  of  onions,  mixed  with  asafcetida,  is  fragrant  compared  to 
that  scent  I ' 

*  You  have  found  some  sylvan  garlic,  Fanny,  and  I  daresay  you  will  recognise 
the  flower  in  future,  and  leave  it  to  bloom  unmolested  amongst  its  pretty  green 
leaves.  It  is  a  member  of  the  lily  family,  and  in  many  points  resembles  the 
universal  favourite,  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Its  leaves  have  the  same  deep  colour, 
the  same  shape,  and  they  love  to  nestle  in  the  shade,  along  the  moist  hedge  banks 
or  in  the  damp  fields.  Often  it  spreads  in  such  abundance  as  to  destroy  every 
other  plant  near.' 

*  Is  the  lily  family  large  ? '  asked  Laura. 

*  Yes,  they  are  a  numerous  and  elegant  species ;  most  of  them  have  bulbous 
roots  and  showy  flowers,  and  I  suppose  they  may  claim  to  be  the  grandest  amongst 
the  tribes.  One  always  thinks  of  the  Master's  description  of  the  lily :  can  you 
repeat  the  words,  Fanny  ?  * 

*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.' 

'  The  Eastern  lilies  were  very  glorious ;  they  covered  the  slopes  of  Tabor  and 
the  sunny  fields  of  Gennesaret,  and  were  far  more  gorgeous,  more  stately,  than  we 
ever  see  them  here.  No  earthly  trappings  of  monarchy,  however  overlaid  with 
gold  and  jewels,  can  ever  equal  the  delicate,  pure  workmanship  of  God's  own 
creation.' 

*  There  are  no  specimens  about  here  except  the  odious  sylvan  garlic,'  said 
Fanny,  looking  round. 

*  We  shall  see  lilies  in  abundance  presently,'  I  replied,  as  I  opened  a  rustic  gate 
that  led  to  a  wood.  There,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  were  lilies  sprinkled  like 
a  dotted  carpet  over  the  ground.  Wild  hyacinths,  or  blue  bells,  were  peeping  out 
brightly  from  their  spiky  green  leaves,  most  of  them  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  but  here 
and  there  were  bunches  of  pale  pink  ones  and  lilac  and  white.  We  were  soon  deep 
in  the  study  of  the  flower. 

'  The  six  petals  are  united  in  a  tube,  you  see ;  there  are  six  stamens,  and  the 
stigma,  or  top  of  the  pistil,  is  three-lobed,  the  root  is  bulbous.  The  star  of 
Bethlehem,  with  its  pure  white  petals ;  the  squill,  with  its  clusters  of  blue  or  purple 
flowers ;  the  Solomon's  seal,  with  its  elliptical  leaves,  all  turning  one  way,  and  its 
white  flowers,  hanging  like  old-fashioned  seals,  are  all  members  of  the  lily  tribe 
{Liliacea).  All  the  grand,  showy  tulips  that  make  the  garden  beds  so  gay  are  of  the 
same  family.  There  is  only  one  sort  of  English  wild  tulip,  and  that  grows  in  the 
region  of  chalk  pits ;  it  has  a  small  yellow  flower,  which  smells  sweetly.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  asparagus  also.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  dandelion,  or 
Leontodon  taraxacum,^ 
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an  ugly  flower!'  exclaimed  Fannj-. 

Ehenezer  Elliot  termed  it  the  "sunflower  of  the  sprint;." 
asiie.  flower,  and  is  made  up  of  separate  florets,  the  sieiiis 
;  deeply  cuL  The  firmer  has  no  great  love  for  the 
xcellent  medicinal  properties.  Here  is  some  furze,  or 
to  the  pea  and  bean  tribe.  English  people  are  very 
hd  I  sup|)ose  there  is  hardly  a  more  gorgeous  sight  than  a 
with  these  bushes  in  full  bloom.  VVhea  the  hot  June  sun 
■h  golden  colour  is  splendid.  It  will  not  grow  in  either  very 
The  flower  is  like  that  of  the  pea.  but  instead  of  leaves 
I  branched  thorns.  The  pea  tribe,  with  butterfly -shaped 
arly  seven  thousand  species  in  it ;  some  of  them  small, 
|:!ies,  lentils ;  others  are  immense  trees,  with  gigantic  trunks ; 
If  the  summer,  others  live  for  thousands  of  years.  In  South 
■e  supposed  to  be  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 
narind,  and  acacia  trees  all  belong  to  this  order,  but 
Jventy  British  species,  of  which  the  furze  and  brooms  are  the 
Bny  kinds  of  trefoil  and  vetches  ;  the  sainfoin  has  spikes  of 
ind  in  summer  the  fields  are  sometimes  covered  with  clover, 


lid  a  prize,  as  she  called  it,  in  the  hedge. 

vonderful  production?     It  is  not  a  flower,  and  I 

e-robin,  and  belongs  to  the  cuckoo-pint  tribe  {Araaa). 
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CHAPTER  VI. — JUNE. — OM  THE   HEATH. 

'There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower. 
On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  &agrant  sod 
To  hope,  to  holiness,  and  God.' 
Bright  summer  weather  had  really  come,  fiowers  were  blooming  everywhere  on  the 
bright  &unDy  day  when  we  set  out  for  South  Hill  Common.     We  soon  reached  the 
cliffs,  where  the  blue  sea  came  rippling  up  over  the  rocks,  and  amongst  some  of 
the  crevices  Fanny  gathered  some  bunches  of  bright  pink  blossoms,  which  she 
brought  for  our  inspection. 

'  Those  are  sea  pinks,  and  belong  to  the  "thrift  family"  (Plumbaginaf€a),  not  a 
nimierous  one,  far  these  flowers  and  the  sea  lavenders  are  the  sole  members.  Sea 
pinks  love  sandy  downs  and  rock  crevices,  the  flowers  grow  on  a  single  downy  stalk, 
and  there  are  scales  that  form  a  kind  of  basket  at  the  back.  The  leaves  make 
a  thick  tuft ;  this  cushion-like  mode  of  growth  makes  them  fitted  for  bordering,  and 
they  are  often  placed  in  garden  flower  beds ;  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  sea  lavender  is  not  scented,  like  the  garden  variety ;  it 
has  pale,  spike-hke  flowers. 

'  Look  at  those  large  leaves  yonder ;  they  are  wild  celery.' 

'  Fit  for  eating,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  No,  Laura ;  it  wotUd  require  long  and  careful  cultivation  to  fit  it  for  the  table. 
In  its  wild  state  the  flavour  is  strong  and  unpleasant  Wild  celery  belongs  to  the 
Umbelliferous  tribe,  the  flowers  of  which  grow  at  the  ends  of  little  stalks,  which  are 
joined  at  the  base,  and  are  called  Umbels,  Many  species  of  food  are  found  in  this 
class — such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  celery,  parsley,  angelica,  caraway,  and  coriander, 
anise,  and  cummin  also.  Some  deadly  poisons  are  among  the  Umbelliferous  tribe, 
such  as  the  hemlock ;  a  very  few  drops  of  its  preparation  would  kill  an  animal,  and 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  of  old  in  Stale  punishments— the  learned  Socrates  and 
others  were  put  to  death  by  it  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  another  family,  the 
Labiatce,  or  lip-shaped.  In  it  we  find  all  our  aromatic  plants,  such  as  sage,  thyme, 
peppermint,  rosemary,  lavender,  balm,  &c.,  all  wholesome.  The  very  air  here  is 
perfumed  with  some  of  the  wild  species.  This  tribe  has  many  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  it.  For  instance,  the  stem  of  this  dead  nettle  is  square,  the  seeds  are 
down  near  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  several  of  them  in  their  dark  green  cells.  The 
leaves  grow  one  above  another,  and  are  called  alternate.  The  blossoms  are  two- 
lipped,  the  under  one  two-Iobed.  There  are  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain,  thene  labiates  grow  to  a  wonderful 
degree  of  luxuriance  and  richness— the  very  honey  of  the  bees  is  flavoured  with 
them,  as  Scotch  honey  is  with  (he  heather.' 

'  Are  any  garden  flowers  in  this  class  ?  '  asked  Laura. 

'  Yes,  the  salvias,  and  numbers  of  others ;  the  rosemary,  which  is  sometimes 
called  sea  dew,  because  it  grows  near  the  sea,  and  looks  as  though  sprinkled  with 
salt  spray.' 

We  had  reached  a  lane  by  this  time.  Hundreds  of  wild  roses  were  crowding  the 
hedge,  and  trailing  their  long  pink  and  white  wreaths  in  all  directions. 
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In  the  almond,  on  the  contrary,  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  an  external  shell  The 
fruit  of  the  apple  is  called  a  pome.  The  calyx  enlarges,  and  forms  the  fleshy  part, 
and  the  seeds  or  pips  are  snugly  enclosed  in  cells  within.  The  fruit  of  the  rose 
is  called  a  hip,  and  is  full  of  nut-like,  hairy  seeds.  Again,  the  fruit  of  the  mountnin- 
ash — another  of  the  same  tribe — grows  in  large  clusters  of  scarlet  berries^rowan 
berries,  as  they  are  called.  While  we  get  our  most  delicious  fruits  from  the  Rosacea 
tribe,  some  deadly  poisons  are  extracted  from  it  also— such  as  prussic  acid  and  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  To  return  to  roses.  Those  on  the  hedge  are  called  dog 
roses,  and  are  as  fragrant  as  the  best  of  the  species.  The  beauty  of  roses  and  their 
choice  perfume  have  made  them  justly  favourites.  From  them  is  distilled  the 
famous  attar  of  roses,  to  make  nine  drams  of  which  it  is  said  a  hundred  thousand 
blossoms  are  required.' 

'  Is  the  honeysuckle  one  of  the  rose  tribe  ? '  asked  Laura. 

'  No,  it  belongs  to  the  woodbine  family  {CaprtfoliiKea),  a  much  smaller  group. 
The  honeysuckle  is  a  graceful  plant,  with  its  delicate,  twining  stems  and  whorb 
of  creamy  blossoms.  The  flower  has  five  petals  that  are  partly  united,  and  end  in  2 
little  tube— that  holds  a  liquid  drop  of  honey,  whence  the  flower  gets  its  name. 
There  are  five  long  stamens,  and  the  long  pistil,  or  style,  is  tipped  with  bright  green. 
The  elder  tree  and  the  guelder  rose  tree  belong  to  this  tribe.  Also,  there  is  a  little 
plant  that  the  great  botanist,  Linnaeus,  has  immortalised  by  giving  it  his  name.  He 
went  to  the  fir  woods  of  Scotland,  and  there  he  found  a  little  creeping  plant,  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  roundish  green  leaves,  and  a  sweet  perfume,  and  this  spring 
blossom  he  called  the  Linnasa,  This  twining  plant,  with  rough  green  leaves  and 
whitish  flowers,  marked  out  with  tiny  green  veins,  is  the  white  bryony,  one  of  the 
gourd  tribe  {Cueurbitatea),  and  with  all  its  elegance  it  has  a  bad  character,  for  it 
IS  poisonous.  In  winter,  when  the  flowers  die  away,  bright  scarlet  berries  appear, 
also  poisonous.  The  black  bryony  is  equally  plentiful;  its  leaves  are  larger, 
heart-shaped,  and  varnished.  The  small  flowers  are  green,  and  the  berries  that 
succeed  them  larger.  It  belongs  to  the  yam  tribe  {Diosc&reaeea),  and  is  the  only 
member  of  that  family  flouiishing  here.' 

On  the  common  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the  bee  orchis  {Orek'tdiuea).  The 
orchis  plants  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Nature ;  they  arc  so  various  and 
fantastic  in  form.  There  is  hardly  an  insect  but  the  flower  seems  to  mimic  its 
appearance.  The  bee  orchis  looks  as  if  a  bee  had  settled  on  every  flower;  the 
fly  orchis  is  called  after  the  insect  it  resembles.  Some  of  them  are  like  butterflies, 
others  like  long-legged  spiders.  One  is  called  the  '  green  man  orchis,'  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  little  green  man  with  his  head  hidden  in  a  flower.  In  the 
hot,  damp  regions  of  the  Tropics  these  plants  become  still  more  remarkable  ;  they 
are  not  content  with  growing  on  the  earth,  but  perch  themselves  on  the  boughs 
and  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  position  they  send  forth  most  gorgeous  and 
lovely  blossoms.  There  is  hardly  any  flower  so  brilliant  in  hue  or  so  wonderful  in 
shape  as  these  southern  orchis  blooms,  that  light  up  the  daA  tropical  forests  with 
fiuttestic  beauty. 

Orchis  plants  are  much  cultivated  in  England  now;  many  rich  people  have 
orchis  houses,  in  which  those  famous  tropical  blossoms  are  carefully  trained  and 
tended. 
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do  not  produce  seeds  as  they  do  in  sheltered  valleys,  but  the  roots  spread,  and 
yonng  [jants  spring  from  the  stem,  and  go  on  increasing  for  ever.  On  some  of 
the  beautiful  slopes  of  the  Alps  there  are  lovely  green  spots  on  which  the  goats  feed. 

'  Id  southern  countries  the  stems  of  the  grass  become  tall,  and  form  themselves 
into  trees.  I  wish  you  could  have  a  glance  at  these  grasses,  waving  their  sillcen, 
feathery  flowers  above  the  tree  tops.  There  are  also  bamboo  forests  and  cane- 
brakes,  from  which  we  get  sugar  and  other  luxuries,  all  of  the  grass  tribe.' 

'  Now  we  wiU  gather  some  grasses  from  the  road-side.  I  have  found  several 
kinds.' 

'  Ah  1  I  thought  you  would  soon  discover  a  variety.  I  will  tr>'  and  tell  you  the 
names.' 

'  What  sorts  have  I  in  my  bunch  ? '  asked  Laura. 

'  You  have  gathered  some  sweet-scenied  vernal  grass  ;  it  has  two  little  stamens, 
ana  flowered  spikelets.  The  delicious  perfume  that  arises  from  newly-cut  hay  comes 
chiefly  from  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass.  That  pretty,  soft-looking  bunch,  with 
fine  feathery  spikelets,  is  bent  grass,  not  so  good  for  herbage  as  many  of  the  others, 
and  the  hard-looking  kind  is  rye  grass,  common  enough  everywhere.' 

'  My  grasses  are  not  a  bit  like  Laura's,'  exclaimed  Fanny. 

'  You  have  the  crested  dog's-tail  grass,  which  has  an  erect  head,  and  slender, 
hard  stem.  The  other,  much  of  the  same  form,  but  softer  and  more  silvery-looking, 
is  caf  s-tail  grass.  There  is  some  quaking  grass,  which  is  very  ilelicate  and  beautiful, 
also  the  brome  grass,  very  pretty  and  luxuriant.  I  am  giving  you  only  the  English 
names  ;  the  botanical  ones  are  more  difficult  to  remember.  There  are  about  twenty 
different  kinds  of  grasses  in  our  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, but  the  farmer  only  selects  eight  or  ten  sorts 
to  BOW  for  hay. 

'  Now  we  will  look  for  some  ferns ;  and  I  must 
first  tell  you  ferns,  mosses,  and  other  flowerless 
plants  are  called  Cryptogamia — from  crypt  -  and 
they  include  all  those  in  which  stamens  and  pistils 
have  not  been  detected,  fructification  being  per- 
formed by  other  organs.  There  are  about  three 
thousand  kinds  of  ferns  in  the  world,  and  in  England 
only  about  thirty-five  kinds  are  found  growing  wild. 

'Ferns  differ  greatly  in  their  habits.  Some  love 
the  mountain-side,  some  grow  on  old  walls,  others 
on  the  moist,  shaded  sides  of  streams.  To  discover 
to  which  class  ferns  belong  we  must  look  at  the 
back,  and  there  we  shall  discover  the  seeds  arranged 
in  various  forms.  In  one  kind  the  seed  grows  in 
little  round  spots  like  spangles,  in  another  it  grows  in  bars,  another  has  its  seed  like 
a  neat  braid  round  the  edges  in  a  half-moon  shape.  Thus  we  may  call  them  ihe 
"spangled  ferns,"  the  "bar  ferns"  and  the  "braid ferns."  In  olden  times  fern  seed 
was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  people  invisible,  and  pretty  fables  are 
told  about  it  No  doubt  insects  feed  on  this  seed,  or  sori,  for  it  is  so  abundant  the 
whole  world  might  be  full  of  ferns,  if  it  did  not  perish  in  some  way  or  other.  It  is 
full  of  a  kind  of  oil,  and  bums  with  a  flash  and  noise  like  gunpowder,  but  it  does 
not  explode,  and  is  not  dangerous.     The  fern  has  not  leaves  like  other  plants,  so 
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lame  given  to  the  fem  bnnches.  They  are  called  "  fronds," 
fronds  well,  you  wil!  discover  every  part  of  it  is  rolled  up  like 

ir  curled).  Only  two  oiher  vegetable  productions  have  the 
one  is  a  little  English  plant  called  "  sun-dew,"  the  other  is 
of  Eastern  countries." 

:hed  the  banks  of  a  clear  siream,  where  the  thick  trees  nearly 

lis  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  fems. 

rcen    leaves   those    are    nearly    touching    the    water  1 '    said 

delicate,  light  green  fronds  of  the  lady  fem  {Athyrium  filix 
above  it,  with    Ions;  ribbon-like    fronds,  is  the  hart's-tongue 
ali).    The  latter  is  one  of  the  bar  ferns  ;  the  sori  grow  at  the 
s.      This  pretty  graceful-looking  plant  is  the  maiden-hair  fern  ; 
moons  round  the  edge  (Asplmium).     Here  Is  another  of  the 
ken ;  both  are  braid  fems.     Brackens  grow  to  a  great  height 
A  men  h.ive  hidden  theniseli-es  amongst  them  in  olden  times, 
lies  by  an  unexpected  atrack, 

s  .grow  in  numerous  forms,  but  the  seed  is  aiw.iys  arranged  in 
terns  are  hard  and  thin,  and  of  a  delicate  purple  hue,  like  a 

■  with  several  fronds  growing  in  a  circle  is  the  FUix  mas,  or 
■;  on  the  back  form  liitle  round  raised  spots,  and  this  is  one  of 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — AUGUST.— ON   THE   HEATH. 

'  And  the  flowers !  we  found  so  many, 
i  hat  it  almost  made  us  grieve 
To  think  there  were  some,  sweet  as  any. 
That  we  were  forced  to  leave.' 

There  is  hardly  any  place  so  delightful  as  the  heath  or  the  moor  during  the  month 
of  August  All  the  little  rose-coloured  heathers  are  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
harebells  (or  blue  bells  of  Scotland)  are  peeping  out  amongst  the  patches  of  gorse. 
The  yellow  or  crimson  vetches  are  sprinkled  about  everywhere,  and  the  brave, 
prickly  thistle  holds  up  its  handsome  head  without  risk  of  being  rooted  up  by  the 
farmer,  who  so  perpetually  strives,  in  vain,  to  banish  it  from  his  cultivated  lands. 

As  the  two  girls  ran  about  half  wild  over  the  breezy  common,  their  faces  glowing 
with  health,  their  eyes  lit  up  with  animation  and  delight,  I  compared  them  mentally 
with  the  pale  sicldy  girls  they  were  when  they  first  came  to  Fairview.  Constant 
exercise  in  the  pure  air  was  already  producing  a  wonderful  change  in  their  bodily 
appearance,  the  study  of  the  *  common  things  *  of  Nature  had  given  a  healthy  tone  to 
their  minds,  and  they  had  begun  to  look  up  to  God,  the  great  Architect  of  all  His 
glad  creation.  The  study  of  God's  good  gifts  ever  ought  to  lead  us  on  to  value  yet 
more  than  ever  His  greatest  gift  of  all  to  man,  even  His  well-bdoved  Son,  who 
came  to  seek  and  save  and  die  for  us. 

Fanny  had  gathered  a  bunch  of  thistles,  and  this  uncomfortable  bouquet  was  in 
due  course  presented  to  me  with  a  wry  face,  as  she  looked  at  her  fingers. 

*  Ah  !  "  those  that  gather  thistles  must  expect  prickles."  Let  me  look  at  them. 
Three  kinds,  I  see,  in  your  bouquet  The  one  with  the  large  purple  head  and  the 
prickly  spreading  basket  (or  involucre)  outside  it  is  the  musk  thistle.  You  have  also 
the  true  Scotch  thistle,  which  is  the  emblem  of  Scotland,  as  the  rose  is  of  England,  the 
shamrock  of  Ireland.  Your  third  flower  is  the  stemless  thistle — its  pretty  flower 
springs  direct  from  the  earth,  as  though  its  stem  had  gone  down  amongst  the  roots. 
The  thistle  is  a  compound  flower  (of  the  Composite  family,  or  Composite),  like  the 
daisy,  for  the  florets  all  come  apart  in  the  same  way,  and  have  each  their  stamens 
and  pistil.  The  inner  row  of  florets  is  always  perfect — the  large  outer  ones  are 
often  imperfect  All  thistles  have  not  prickles ;  the  stemless,  for  instance,  has  none ; 
but  the  Scotch  amply  makes  up  for  it  by  being  covered  with  very  sharp  ones.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  feathery  seeds  of  the  tlustle  floating  in  the  air  on  a  fine  day  ? 
They  are  on  the  way  to  sow  themselves,  and  thus  they  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
ground.     The  dandelion  seeds  distribute  themselves  in  the  same  way.' 

*  Some  horrid  burs  have  got  into  my  fringes,  and  I  cannot  get  them  away,* 
said  Fanny,  laughingly,  as  she  made  vain  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  clinging,  trouble- 
some things. 

*  Let  me  pick  them  out  of  the  fiinge  for  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  are.  They  belong  to  the  common  burdock  {Composite) ,  and  by 
attaching  themselves  to  people's  dress,  or  to  the  coats  of  animals,  they  distribute 
their  seeds  from  place  to  place.  The  leaves  of  the  burdock  are  heart-shaped,  large 
and  handsome ;  artists  take  advantage  of  this,  and  often  introduce  sketches  of  them 
.into  their  pictures  of  country  landscapes. 

8    B 
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of  heather  growing  on  this  common.  The  crimson  heath 
s  nistle  like  withered  leaves,  and  if  you  iilace  them  m  water 
lill  purple  colour.  They  belong  to  the  heath  family  l^Ericaeeo!), 
■  tides  all  the  lovely  greenhouse  flowers,  with  their  dusters  of 
liiooms.  Gardeners  take  great  pride  in  their  heaths;  those 
I  of  Good  Hope  are  highly  prized. 

s  moor  is  the  common  heather.     Its  flowers  are 

J  place  seems  warm  with  their  rich  glow.     They  love  sunny 

Bgh  of  the  fanner  wiL  not  disturb  them,  and  you  may  con- 

■bees  buzzing  about  amongst  their  clusters,  seeking  the  stores 

■  supplies.     The  calyx  is  divided  into  four  or  five  parts. 

)nsists  of  one  petal,  divided  a!so. 

le  tree  belonging  to  this  tribe,  the  Arbutus — which  grows 
Bf  Killarncy,  but  only  m  gardens  here.' 
lis,  Aunt  Carrie  ? '  asked  Lauta,  as  she  brought  some  of  the 

\  somt-iimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  wild  hyacinth  that 
I  mistake.  The  four  petals  are  joined  together  like 
:)  slender  and  delicate  that  the  slightest  breeze  sets  them  in 
1  [Cainpaniilacfiv)  is  a  general  favourite;  songs  have  been 
n  its  praise,  and  wherever  we  go,  into  the  depths  of  the 
it  until  the  last  autumn  flowers  have  faded.' 

Ilflowers  grew  wild,  and  yet  there  are  several  of  them  on  this 

■led  Laura. 
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It  has  broad  leaves  that  taper  to  a  point,  and  it  loves  the  cool  banks  of  rivers  ot 
shaded  ponds.' 

Our  walk  from  the  common  led  us  through  some  marshy  ground,  then  over 
the  rug^^ed  slopes  of  some  hills,  and  as  we  were  passing  a  kind  uf  quarry  we  came 
in  full  view  of  the  home  of  the  foxglove.  Dozens  of  these  stately  flowers  were  rearing 
their  heads  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  only  fault  Fanny  had  to  find 
with  them  was  that  she  could  not  find  one  that  had  its  flowers  all  open  at  once. 

'  They  never  are  in  flower  all  together,  for  the  lower  blossoms  open  first,  and  the 
top  ones  remain  closed  until  their  turn  comes.  Village  children  call  them  "  fairies' 
petticoats,"  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  what  they  suppose  so  dainty  a  garment 
should  be.  They  belong  to  the  fig  wort  family  (or  Scrophularinete),  which  is  rather 
an  important  one.  There  are  about  two  thousand  species,  and  they  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator.  The  calyx  of  the  fox- 
glove is  in  five  divisions — the  corolla,  or  flower,  is  shaped  like  a  bell,  it  has  only 
four  or  five  stamens,  and  one  pistil.  The  handsome  snapdragon  of  our  gardens 
and  the  "  germander  speedwell  "  of  our  hedges  belong  to  this  tribe.  The  latter  you 
know  well,  a  bright  blue  flower  like  a  bird's  eye  ;  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
"  forget-me-not,"  which  is  another  spring  flower  and  belongs  to  the  borage  tribe  (or 
Bcragiruuae)  ;  so  does  the  "  viper's  bugloss,"  which  has  rough  leaves,  covered  with 
bristles ;  and  loves  the  neighbourhood  of  old  walls  and  quarries,  which  it  adorns 
with  its  rose-coloured  or  blue  flowers.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  nightshade 
tribe,  chiefly  to  advise  you  to  avoid  the  "deadly  nightshade,"  a  plant  of  ill-repute, 
for  every  part  of  it  is  poisonous.  It  has  lurid  purple  flowers  that  give  way  to  black 
shining  berries,  and  it  grows  in  ruined,  dismal  old  places.  From  this  plant  a  poison 
called  belladonna  is  procured. 

'  The  bittersweet  (nightshade  family,  or  Solanoitix),  a  twining  plant  with  purple 
and  yellow  flowers  and  heart-shaped  leaves,  belongs  to  this  tribe,  and  perhans  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  our  old  friend  the  potato  is  one  of  the  same  family. 
Ever  since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  it  from  Virginia,  in  1586,  it  has  been  a 
&vourite  vegetable.  But  even  the  potato  plant  is  not  without  faults,  for  its  leaves 
■nd  berries  are  slightly  narcotic.  In  our  next  walk  I  hope  we  shall  find  some 
September  fruits ;  at  any  rate  we  will  have  a  hunt  for  them.' 

CHAPTER   IX. — SEPTEMBEit. — BLACKBERRIES. 

•Thy  fruit  full  well  the  schoolboy  knows, 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake  ; 
Sr>  thou  put  forth  thy  small  wild  rose, 

1  love  it  far  his  sake. 
Though  woodbines  fla.unt  and  roses  glow 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers, 
Thiiu  need'st  not  be  ashamed  to  show 

Thy  satin-threaded  flowers,'— £.  Elliott. 

Some  weeks  of  wet  weather  prevented  our  promised  fruit-hunting  expedition,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  we  ventured  on  a  long  ramble.  And  then  the 
glory  of  the  summer  flowers  was  gone,  the  wild  roses  had  faded,  and  bright  red 
berries  shone  in  their  places.  The  honeysuckles  had  vanished,  and  berries  of  bright 
crimson  nestled  in  their  stead  amongst  the  leaves  ;  flowers  that  had  passed  unnoticed 
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nsoins  were  now  prized  beyond  measure.     Fanny 

indweed,  L^iur:i  some  flaunting  red  poppies,  and  we  set 

ne  nnd  classify  them. 

3  the  chickweed  tribe,  which  includes  some  of  our  favouriie 

las  the  pink,  sweet-william,  and  carnation,  and  sotne  pretty 

Tie  corn  cockle,  the  ragged  robin,  &c.     In  this  class  the  caiyx 

y  sepals  joined  to  it,  often  tube-sliaped,  and  there  are  always 

This   chickweed    tribe   mostly  inhabits  the  temperate 

lind  is  not  found  in  the  Tropics.     The  bladder  campion  is 

;  the  calyx  is  blown  out  like  a  tiny  balloon,  and  the  pure 

ind  of  star  on  the  top.     The  sea  campion  resembles  it  very 

rowih,  and  bears  larger  white  flowers,  which  are  sometimes 

some.     All  the  curious  flowers  called  catch-flies  belong  to 

L-m  have  a  kind  of  sticky  juice  on  the  stems,  which  attracts 

e  flies  who  venture  near  it.     The  ragged  robin  has  bright, 

Ideepiy  divided,  which  gives  it  rather  a  ragged  look,  whence 

t  ])oppies.     They  belong  to  a  narcotic  race,  and  from  them 

:)ri:!)ared,  such  as  opium,  laudanum,  and  morphia.     These 

■'  ii.il  purposes,  but  are  far  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  in 

I  "lipy  tribe  is  not  a  large  one,  and  the  flowers  are  more 

,. .  ui  iliL-  garden  varieties  are  handsome,  and  the  common 

:olouring  to  the  banks  and  cornfields.     The  flowers 

o  sepals  and  four  or  more  petals.     1  he  seed  vessel  Js  curious, 
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early  days  wlien  the  Lord  banished  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden  for  their  disobedience. 
The  thistle  and  the  briar  have  figured  together  through  ail  the  ages,  for  when 
God  cursed  the  ground  on  man's  account,  He  added,  *  Thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.'  Since  theii,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  briar  has  spread 
over  all  the  world.  It  is  found  in  all  climates,  and  should  ever  remind  us  of  man's 
&11  Irom  the  sinless  state  in  which  he  was  first  created. 

In  England  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  blackberry,  or  common  bramble. 
Its  leaves  grow  in  leaflets  of  five  together,  its  flowers  are  rose-shaped  and  of  trans- 
parent white  or  pink,  and  of  its  thorns  one  need  not  be  reminded,  as  a  slight 
experience  of  berry-picking  will  make  their  presence  well  known. 

The  dewberry  resembles  the  blackberry  in  some  respects,  for  it  grows  on  hedges 
and  borders  of  fields ;  it  has  .1  grey  bloom  on  Its  fruit  and  a  round  stem,  with  both 
thorns  and  bristles  growing  on  it.  Then  there  is  another  relative,  called  the  '  stone 
bramble,'  which  flourishes  in  mountainous  places  and  in  stony  ground.  It  grows 
principally  in  the  North  of  England,  and  bears  yelloM'ish  flowers  and  bright  scarlet 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  August  Another  bramble,  called  the  '  mountain  cloudberry,' 
grows  also  in  rugged  places,  and  may  be  known  by  its  large  rose-coloured  or  white 
flowers.  Its  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  different  plants,  and  the  fruit  (semi-trans- 
parent) of  a  rich  orange  red,  and  of  a  fine  flavour,  ripens  in  the  autumn  months. 

The  cloudberry  has  not  thorns  like  the  rest  of  its  species,  and  it  grows  very 
luxuriantly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Ireland.  But  I  think  the  ripe  blackberry  is  quite  as 
nicely  flavoured  as  any  of  the  berries  I  have  named.  At  any  rate,  it  is  far  more 
plentiful  and  much  more  easily  found. 

What  would  the  village  children  do  without  blackberries  ?  And  what  would 
their  mothers  do  without  the  fruit  for  the  puddings  and  pasties  of  which  their  little 
ones  are  so  fond  P 

All  ihe  berry  trees  I  have  named  belong  to  the  rose  tribe,  which,  you  see,  gives 
us  most  of  our  valuable  vegetable  productions,  both  wild  and  cultivated  ;  its  flowers 
delight  the  eye  with  their  infinite  variety  and  great  beauty;  its  fruits  satisfy  the 
palate  with  their  rich  and  luscious  taste. 

CHAPTER  X. — OCTOBER. — ^AUTUMN   LEAVES. 

'  The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 
And  the  wild  rose  and  the  orchis  died  amidst  the  summer  glow  ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod  and  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  j'eLow  sunflower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty  stood.' — Bryant. 

The  month  of  October  came  with  its  chill,  clear  days  and  its  fresh,  bracing  air. 
Some  warmer  clothes,  and  some  brisker  steps,  nude  the  breezy  walks  on  the 
common,  the  rambles  by  the  seashore,  and  the  strolls  along  the  lanes  quite  as 
enjoyable  as  ever,  for  there  was  still  much  to  admire  and  investigate.  We  gained  a 
lesson  from  the  neltle  one  day,  for  I  taught  the  girls  how  to  grasp  it  so  that  it  would 
not  hurt  their  fingers.  The  common  nettle  ( Urtica  dioua)  is  well  known  for  its 
sharp  sting.  The  leaves  are  tapering  at  the  end,  broad  and  heart-shaped  nearer  the 
stem,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters. 

The  stamens  and  pistils  of  this  tribe  are  generally  in  separate  flowers.  If  you 
look  at  the  nettle  leaves  with  a  magnifymg  glass,  you  will  see  numbers  of  little  stings 
over  them,  and  over  the  stems  also.     There  is  a  minute  quantity  of  thin,  burning, 
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'  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  shapes  of  leaves.  That  of  grass  is  long  and 
nanow;  the  horse  chestnut  has  a  divided  leaf;  that  of  the  cabtiage  is  like  a  broad 
shield  :  while  the  primrose  leaf  is  rough  and  puckered.  Some  leaves  are  hairy ; 
■ome  silky,  like  the  silverweed ;  some  prickly,  like  the  holly ;  some  glossy  and 
polished,  like  the  laurel. 

*  Then,  again,  the  margins  of  leaves  differ.  That  of  the  oak  is  slightly  notched, 
that  of  the  nettle  is  saw-toothed ;  the  rose  leaf  is  serrated,  the  holly  is  armed  with 
sharp  points.     And  now  we  will  talk  of  the  veins  and  ribs  of  leaves.' 

'  Surely,  Aunt  Carrie,  you  are  joking  ? '  said  Fanny, 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Sec  the  line  that  goes  from  the  stem  to  the  end  of  the 
oak-leaf.  That  is  the  mid-rib  ;  the  other  little  lines  that  branch  from  it  are  the 
veins,  through  which  the  sap  circulates.  In  most  leaves  ihey  form  a  kind  of  network  ; 
bwt  in  grasses,  lilies,  orchis  plants,  &c.,  they  form  parallel  stripes.  By  these  various 
airangements  botanists  can  distinguish  different  plants.  Those  that  have  netted 
veins  differ  in  their  habits,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  from  those  the  veins  of  which 
are  straight  or  parallel. 

■  Look  at  the  oak-leaf  again.  The  part  next  the  stem  is  called  the  itue,  the  enj 
of  the  leaf  is  the  apex,  the  part  that  joins  the  stem  is  the  axlL 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  sleep  of  flowers  ? ' 

'  Surely  they  do  not  sleep  like  animals,'  exclaimed  Fanny. 

'  They  certainly  do  sleep,  and  it  is  beiutiful  to  watch  them  gradually  closing  up 
when  the  shades  of  evening  come  on.  You  may  notice  it  in  many  flowers.  The 
daisies,  which  seem  to  delight  m  sunshine,  no  sooner  lose  the  heat  than  they 
graduiUly  gather  up  their  star-like  rays  into  the  form  of  a  little  tent,  and  thus  they 
remain  until  ihe  sun  rises  on  the  next  morning.  The  bindweed  closes  up  its  leaves 
closely  also;  so  do  numbers  of  other  blossoms,  and  the  pimpernel  is  siill  more 
sensitive,  for  it  refuses  to  open  at  all  if  the  weather  is  gloomy.  Some  flowers  droop 
on  their  stalks  at  night ;  others  fold  up  their  leaves,  and  retire  to  rest  so  suddenly 
that  any  poor  insects  that  have  crept  inside  the  petals  for  a  supper  of  honey  find 
themselves  caught  in  a  trap,  and  are  unable  to  get  free  again  until  the  sun  shines  out 
and  the  petals  open  to  the  light.  But  now  it  is  getting  late,  and  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  homeward.     I  hope  our  next  walk  will  be  in  the  pine  wood.' 

CHAPTER  XI. — NOVEMBER. — THE  PINE  WOOD 

'  Before  me  rose  an  avenue 
Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines, 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And  there  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spreading  a  vapour  soft  and  blue. 
In  long  and  sloping  lines,' — Longfellow, 

In  our  walk  on  this  cold  November  day  we  found  no  flowers,  and  multitudes  of 
feUeo  leaves  carpeted  the  roads  as  we  passed  along.  But  there  were  numbers  of  bright 
berries — the  hawthorn,  with  its  deep  red  fruit ;  the  honeysuckle  hung  out  its  red 
transparent  fruit ;  dark  purple  sloes,  bitter  as  rue,  clustered  unheeded  on  the 
bushes ;  dark  green  bunches  of  privet  berries ;  black  bryony,  with  its  bright  scarlet 
pobon  fruit;  oblong  red  hips,  on  the  wild  hedgerose,  formed  quite  a  gorgeous 
display  in  the  hedges.     They  were  clusters  of  gems — winter's  rubies  and  corals,  and 


■  GIRL'S  OWN  OUTDOOR  BOOK. 

Deep  down  in  the  grass  were  spiral  bunches  of  red 
Its  of  ihe  arLJm,  or  'cuckoo  pint,'  and  far  above  them 
Ish  with  its  clusters  of  vermilion  fruit. 

hhe  pine  wood,  and  stood  for  awhde  to  admire  the  stately 
Their  boughs,  covered  with  dark  green  and  yellow  foliage, 
in   the  rising  wind  with  a  mournful  sound,  and  the  soft 
jvered  with  sharp-pointed  leaves  and  pine  cones. 

an  impressive  sight.     The  straight,  round  irunks  of  the 

LC  branch  or  support.     People  have  coropartd  the  trunks 

■enues  to  grand  aisles  that  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  some  vast 

surging  sound  among  the  high  branches  to  some  sublime 

Btaking  up  their  abode  in  the  pine  woods.     One  reason  is, 
s  grow  out  horizontally,  and  grapple  the  soil  very  lightly, 
in  exposed  situations  and  northern  climates. 
.'  flowers  do  not  love  these  woods  is,  doubtless,  the  strong 
I  coines  from   the  trees,  and  seems  to  load  the  air.     Spring- 
L-  pine  woods,  for  then  the  trees  seem  co\eTed  with  fringes 
Jt  green,  and  the  young  cones  are  a  beautiful  purple, 
linds  of  trees  is '  conifer.'    All  pines,  yew  trees,  larches,  &c., 
Tare  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  is  a  most  important  one.     The 
nften  found  on  separate  flowers  on  these  trees.     The  fertile 
u.h  are  the  fruit  of  the  conifers. 

g  hroad  scales  ;  at  the  base  of  each  scale  there 
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There  are  many  ways  by  which  they  are  distributed  in  spots  wheie  the  hand  of  man 
has  never  touched  the  soil  Fine  trees  grow  in  northern  regions — on  the  rocky 
udes  of  mountains,  in  exposed  and  desolate  deserts,  any  place,  in  &ct,  where  there 
is  soil  enough  for  the  roots  to  strilce.  It  will  bear  rough  storms  without  much 
damage,  for  its  peculiar  cone-like  shape  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  resist  the  tempest 
Very  little  sunshine  is  needed  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  the  winter's  snow  may 
lie  heavy  on  its  head  without  crushing  it  to  the  earth.  There  are  forests  of  pine  trees 
Id  Russia,  Lapland,  and  Norway  that  grow  300  feet  high,  and  live  on  for  generatiotis. 
Hard  cones  Uke  those  under  the  trees  do  not  ripen  in  a  year,  as  pears  and  apples 
do;  doubtless  each  one  takes  three  or  four  yearr;  growing  to  perfection.  You  may 
notice  them  in  all  stages  of  growth  on  the  same  tree.  How  wildly  the  branches 
are  waving  about  high  over  our  heads,  showing  the  wind  is  increasing  t  We  had 
better  retreat  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Are  the  palm  trees  of  foreign  countries  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  pines? '  asked 
Fanny. 

'  They  belong  to  the  Palmacea  family,  and  are,  I  think,  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
hardy  trees  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  True,  they  have  tall,  straight  trunks, 
and  the  leaves  and  branches  grow  quite  on  the  top,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
The  palm  lives  in  the  sunny  south,  where  the  bright  sunshine  and  heat  ripen  the 
delicious  dates  the  palm  tree  yields.  It  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  trees,  and  die 
Orientals  find  many  of  their  wants  supplied  from  its  numerous  productions.  From  it 
they  get  dates,  wine,  oil,  and  vinegar.  It  supphes  timber  for  a  hut,  thatch  for  its 
roof-mats,  ropes,  and  paper.  One  may  almost  wonder  what  some  of  the  natives 
would  do  without  this  marvellous  tree. 

'  The  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  are  like  a  plume  of  long  emerald  green  feathers, 
sometimes  twenty  feet  long.  I  have  heard  that  these  trees  are  most  remarkable- 
looking  during  a  storm  ;  the  tall  trunks  swing  in  the  blast,  and  the  whole  tree  is  in 
motion.  What  a  waving  of  feathery  plumes  there  must  be  1  What  a  commotion  in 
the  forest !  What  a  noise  of  conflicting  elements  !  Something  like  there  is  in  the 
[Une  wood  at  this  moment ;  and  that  warns  us  we  had  better  delay  no  longer  under 
the  branches.' 


II.— THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

•Is  there  any  moral  shut  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose?' — TtHHysen. 

You  may  look  at  flowers  in  two  ways — botanically,  which  is  very  interesting,  or 
sentimenLilly  and  poetically,  which  is  more  interesting  stilL  They  are  almost  all 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  human  thought,  and  we  find  in  them — or  fancy  we  hnd  in 
them,  which  is  mucli  the  same  thing— an  approach  to  human  expression.  We 
■peak  of  thera  as  possessing  pride,  modesty,  boldness,  delicacy,  as  inspired  by  joy, 
sorrow,  and  ambition.     We  give  them  a  voice  and  a  language. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  always  know  what  they  say.  You  rem«nber  the  man  in 
the  tairy  tale  who  had  the  gift  of  understanding  the  speech  of  animals,  but  lost  it 
through  telling  the  secret  to  his  wife.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  exact 
language  spoken  by  the  flowers,  if  ever  it  was  known,  has  been  lost  in  some  such 
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But  all  this  is  too  elaborate  for  most  people,  and  we  must  always  bear  i 
that  the  poetry  of  Nature  may  be  ruined  by  indulgence  in  fantastic  whims. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  the  rose,  the  flower 
of  love  and  beauty.  No  other  has  been  more 
highly  praised  by  poets  in  every  country  and 
in  all  past  times.  It  has  had  the  most  high- 
sounding  names  given  to  it :  Queen  of 
Flowers,  Daughter  of  the  Sky,  Glory  of 
Spring,  and  Ornament  of  the  Earth  show 
the  depth  of  enthusiasm  it  has  excited.  We 
therefore  naturally  expect  it  to  take  a  leading  ' 
place  in  speaking  the  language  of  flowers. 
And  so  it  does. 

Roses  represent  a  different  sentiment  ac- 
cording to  their  colour.  The  white  rose  in- 
dicates *  candour  ;'  the  musk  rose  '  affecta- 
tion ;'  the  single  rose '  simplicity ;'  the  damask 
rose  '  freshness  ;'  the  cabbage  rose  goes  forth 
as  '  an  ambassador  of  love  ;'  and  a  white  and 
red  rose  together  form  a  symbol  of  unity. 

A  yellow  rose  means  '  decrease  of  love' 
or  'jealousy,'  yellow,  according  to  one  of  the 
articles  of  folk-lore,  being  a  jealous  colour. 
If  you  wish  to  indicate  '  charming  grace  and  beauty,'  you  must  select  a  China  rose. 
That  must  have  been  the  flower  sent  by  the  poet  with  the  famous  verses — 

'  Go,  lovely  rose, 
Tell  her  that  wasces  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fa[r  she  seems  to  be.' 

In  the  East,  the  rose  is  above  all  others  the  flower  of  affection.  There  is  a 
beautiful  story  which  represents  the  bulbul — so  the  Armenians  call  the  nightingale — 
as  falling  in  love  with  the  rose,  and  as  only  beginning  to  sing  when  inspired  by 
the  tender  passion.     This  fable  has  been  put  into  verse  by  Thackeray : — 

'  Under  the  boughs  I  sat  and  listened  still, 
I  could  not  have  my  filL 

"  How  comes,"  I  said,  "  such  music  to  his  bill  ? 
Tell  me  for  whom  he  sings  %a  sweet  a  trill." 

"Once  I  was  dumb,"  then  did  the  bird  disclose, 

"  But  looked  upon  the  rose ; 

And  in  the  garden  where  the  loved  one  grows 

1  straightway  did  begin  sweet  music  to  compose."* 

The  rose  used  to  be  employed  as  the  symbol  of  silence,  and  from  this  arose  a 
phrase  one  oflen  hears,  '  under  the  rose.'  It  seems  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  a 
custom  to  place  chaplets  of  roses  above  the  heads  of  the  guests,  and  on  these  occa- 
Bions,  when  people  wished  what  they  said  to  go  no  farther  than  those  present,  they 
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oentuiy  this  flower  created  a  sensation  at  which  we  may  well  imagine  violets,  daisies, 
and  ^  quiet-minded  flowers  were  much  amazed.  The  love  of  tulips  became  a 
mania.  It  was  no  rare  thing  to  see  a  iamily  ruined  through  the  passion  of  the  fether 
for  tulips. 

The  thistle  in  the  language  of  flowers  stands  for '  retaliation.'  To  the  Scotchman, 
however,  as  everyone  knows,  it  speaks  of  nothing  but  the  glories  of  his  own  native 
land,  of  which  it  is  the  emblem. 

It  became  the  emblem  of  Scotland,  if  legends  be  true,  in  the  following  way  ; — 
When  the  Danes  invaded  Scotland,  a  long  time  ago,  it  was  thought  a  shabby 
thing  to  attack  an  enemy  except  in  broad  daylight.  On  one  occasion  the  invaders 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  strategem,  and  to  come  upon  the  Scots  by  night. 
To  prevent  their  tramp  from  being  heard  they  marched  barefooted.  They  Uius  got 
unobserved  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Scottish  forces ;  but  a  Dane  unluckily  set 
his  foot  on  a  superb  prickly  thistle,  and  he  gave  such  a  howl  of  pain  that  the  Scots 


heard  him.     They  immediately  ran  to  their  arms,  and  defeated  the  foe  with  great 
slaughter.     After  this  the  thistle  was,  out  of  pure  gratitude,  made  the  emblem  of 

the  Scottish  kingdom. 

Another  Scottish  flower  is  the  harebell,  the  blue-bell  of  Scotland.  In  the  language 
of  flowers  the  harebell  represents  '  submission,'     According  to  the  poet; — 

5  hue, 


All  blue  flowers,  however,  the  bard  should  have  noticed,  have  equal  rights  in 
this  way,  it  being  laid  down  in  the  old  rhyme  that  blue  is  the  colour  of  true  love,  as 
green  is  that  of  grief,  and  yellow  that  of  love  forsaken. 

Now  we  come  to  '  the  sweet  forget-me-nots  that  grow  for  happy  lovers.'  The 
language  of  [his  flower  lies  iti  its  name,  and  its  name,  it  is  said,  arose  from  the  follow- 
ing incident : — Two  lovers  were  once  loitering  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  when  the 
maiden  noticed  some  flowers  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  near  an  island  at 
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The  laurel  speaks  of  triumph  or  glory.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  plant  served  to 
crown  poets,  artists,  and  men  of  learning  who  had  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves. From  this  practice  we  have  derived  our  expression  poet-laureate.  During 
tbe  time  when  Rome  ruled  the  world  the  laurel  was  held  to  be  the  emblem  of  victory, 
and  also  that  of  clemency.  Whenever  a  despatch  was  sent  telling  of  a  great  success, 
it  was  wrapped  up  in,  and  ornamented  with,  laurel  leaves.  And  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions leaves  of  laurel  were  worn  by  the  victorious  generals,  and  the  common 
soldiers  bore  sprigs  of  it  in  their  hands. 

Friendship,  fidelity,  and  marriage  are  represented  by  ivy.  This  pleasant  duty 
has  been  performed  by  this  plant  for  many  a  day.  In  Greece  wreaths  of  ivy  used 
to  be  presented  to  newly-married  people,  as  a  suitable  emblem  of  undying  affection 
amid  the  ravages  of  time. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  subject  in  this  way,  or  we  shall  never  have  done. 
Our  purpose,  girls,  is  to  give  just  enough  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  language  of 
flowers,  and  that  it  is  worth  looking  into  for  yourselves.  We  shall  hurry  on,  and  just 
mention  a  few  more  of  the  commoner  plants,  with  the  language  properly  assigned 
to  them. 

Rushes  are  held  to  signify  'submission'  or  'docility,'  and  if  any  day  you  watch 
the  wind  sweeping  over  them,  you  will  see  that  the  plant  speaks  quite  in  character. 
Heath  signifies  '  solitude.'  Pink  verbena,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  leaning  towards 
society,  and  is  an  emblem  of  '  family  union.' 
Jasmine  stands  for  '  amiability,'  fern  for  '  sin- 
cerity,' and  foxglove,  which  wears  a  brazen- 
faced air,  for  'insincerity.' 

The  acacia  stands  for  '  friendship '  or 
*  platonic  affection.'  There  is  a  deeper  sen- 
timent at  work  when  one  presents  a  sprig  of 
mignonette,  which  signifies,  '  Your  (jualities 
surpass  your  charms' — mental  qualities,  be 
it  understood,  and /i^Jtwa/ charms.  Apple- 
blossom  is  still  more  serious,  for  it  means 
'preference;'  but  'preference'  is  cold  com- 
pared with  '  generous  and  devoted  affection,' 
and  that  is  indicated  by  a  sprig  of  honey- 
suckle. 

As  the  flame  of  affection  burns  still 
brighter,  the  heliotrope,  the  camellia,  the 
^nsy,  and  the  mistletoe  find  employment  xncs. 

The  heUotrope  says, '  I  am  ever  faithful  and 

devoted;'  the  camellia,  'In  me  behold  constancy  itself;'  the  pansy,  'I  think 
of  you,  think  of  me ; '  and  the  mistletoe, '  Whatever  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of 
winning  you,  I  shall  surmount  them  all.'  And  may  that  be  the  fortune  of  all  the 
honest4ieaited,  hard-working  lovers  in  the  worid  I 


^^^^^^^^^^Hi 

R  XIII.— THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

—BIRD  LIFE  IN  JANUARY. 

!■■   snow    has    fallen    heavily,   covering  the   ground   and 
drifting  against  the  hedges,  in  many  places  the  weight 
on  the  tops  of  the  twigs  will  bow  the  hedge  right  over, 
forming  a  roof  on  the  lee  side.     In  and  about  such 
spots  the  birds  gather  for  food  and  shelter.     Driven  to 
extremity,  companions  in  misfortune,  they  mix  with  one 
another  without   regard    to   species.     Robin  redbreast 
makes  friends  widi  any  one  that  will  feed  him.     The 
sp:irrows    look   out  for   stray  crumbs   and    other  small 
trifles,  hunger  putting  shyness  on  one  side  for  a  time. 
They  suffer  for  it,  however,  by   getting   under   cinder 
sieves,  propped  on  slicks  with  strings  tied  to  them,  to 

BIRD  LIFE  IN  JANUARY, 


If  the  snow  gathers,  the  birds  will  show  signs  of  distress ;  they  flutter  where  they 
settle,  01  rather  flop  down,  for  they  are  weak  through  want  of  food.  The  wood- 
pigeons  in  hosts  fly  from  their  resting-place  in  the  old  beech  woods,  miles  distant, 
for  food.  Hundreds  of  thera  are  shot  as  they  come  on  their  feeding-grounds  in  the 
woods  and  Gelds.  The  farmers  can  sell  them  ;  and  besides  that  they  have  a  deep- 
rooted  dislike  to  all  the  pigeon  family.  '  They  does  a  mortal  lot  o'  mischief,  does 
them  pigeins  ;  they  eais  my  turmuts.' 

When  hard  pressed  the  pigeon  will  eat  a  portion  of  the  tender  green,  but  that  is 
about  all.  If  you  examine  the  crop  of  any  woodpigeon,  when  the  winter  is 
'  moderately  open,  you  will  find  in  it  acorns  and  beech  nuts,  as  long  as  there  be  any 
to  pick  up ;  and  when  these  fail,  the  crop  will  be  found  full  of  the  seeds  of  two  of 
the  worst  weeds  the  farmer 
has  to  contend  with. 

Yellow  buntings,  the 
yellow  hammers  of  the 
children,  with  chafflnches, 
come  round  about  the 
houses  to  see  what  they 
can  find.  Wagtails  also 
pay  us  some  visits.  By 
throwing  out  some  mixed 
scraps  from  the  dinner- 
table  you  can  see  at  once  J 
what  the  natural  food  of  a 
bird  is.  All  truly  insect- 1 
eating  birds,  such  as  wag-  1 
tails,  go  for  the  meat  scraps 
in  preference  to  the  bread  ; 
little  bits  of  fat  suet  are  :i 
delicacy  to  them.  Each 
one  in  the  flock  of  birds 
that,  with  drooping  wings 
and  tails,  mournfully  pray 
you  to  relieve  their  hunger, 
will  pick  his  own  morsel 
otit  from  the  mixed  meal 
you  may  offer. 

That  digger  of  the  ground,  the  rook — the  farmer's  best  friend — sufiers  terribly  if 
snow  and  Irost  continue.  If  it  were  possible  to  collect  from  the  pouches  of  a  dozen 
looks  all  those  insects  which  are  noxious  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  for  only 
three  months,  it  would  stock  an  entomological  museum  ;  and  yet  he  shoots  them 
whenever  he  can,  which  is,  however,  not  very  often.  Rooks  leave  their  rookeries 
when  winter  draws  near,  and  form  vast  colonies  in  the  heavily  timbered  woods,  with 
a  southern  frontage,  if  possible.  I-eaving  their  resting-place  to  gather  what  little 
food  they  can  fiml,  and  returning  early  in  the  afternoon,  ihey  will  get  what  they  can 
from  gardens  and  the  public  roads  ;  but  the  frost  bites  keenly,  and  the  stomach 
does  not  get  very  full,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  birds  are  in  poor 
trim,     .\fler  a  spell  of  very  severe  weather,  you  may  find  one  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
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\ff  the  wings  being  held  In  a  certain  position ;  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  one 
end,  to  which  a  string  is  fastened,  which  little  boys  swing  round  and  round  their 
beads,  and  call  a  hummer,  gives  a  very  good  notion  of  it 

The  snipe  is  a  bird  eagerly  sought  for ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  blessing  to  some  of  the  poor 
moorland  folks — they  springe  for  him  in  the  moist  boglands  very  successfully.  Three 
or  four  brace  of  snipe  in  the  course  of  a  week  of  hard  weather  help  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  or  they  fetch  a  good  price  as  a  table  dainty.  With  his  long  I  lill  he  bores  for 
food  in  soft  places.  Its  nerves  are  very  sensitive,  as  they  need  be,  for  the  food  as  a 
nile  is  mostly  out  of  sight 

Moorhens  wander  about  very  much  in  hard  weather,  and  become  to  a  certain 
extent  tame.     On  and  about  the  moorland  farms  they  will  feed  with  the  poultry. 

The  little  grebe  or  dabchick  will  leave  his  icebound  quarters  and  fly  or  scuffle  to 
KHoe  tree  roots  or  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  An  inland  county 
boy  I  knew  was  much  mystified  by  finding  one ;  he  could  not  understand  the  little 
fellow's  beautiful  feet,  with  their  leaf-like  oar  blades,  for  he  found  the  bird  in  a 
coppice  &ir  from  water.  With  some  slight  misgivings  he  placed  it  in  his  jacket 
pocket,  and  showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  as '  wuth  at  least  two  shillin'.'  The  friend 
got  a  large  bason  of  water,  placed  Mr.  Dabchick  in  it,  and  to  the  rustic's 
astonishment  the  strange  little  bird  began  at  once  to  paddle  and  dip,  and  then  made 
his  toilet  in  most  deliberate  fashion.  In  his  native  haunts  he  is  very  shy  and  difficult 
to  approach. 

The  gulls  keep  company  with  rooks  in  the  fields,  and  feed  with  them,  miles 
inland,  in  hard  ami  stormy  weather;  for  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and  floats  in  all 
directions  the  gulls  fare  badly.  Even  the  drift  on  the  longshore  freezes  direcUy  the 
tide  ebbs.  The  common  gull  and  the  blackheaded  gull  suffer  most ;  the  larger 
kind,  such  as  the  great  blackbacked  gull  and  the  lesser  blackbacked  gull,  fare 
comparatively  well,  for  they  feetl  like  marine  vuhures,  on  the  tide.  A  dead  sheep — 
a  common  sight  in  winter  on  the  large  grazing  flats  of  our  marshlands  close  to  the 
sea — is  a  banquet  to  them.  All  gulls  will  follow  the  plough  in  quest  of  worms, 
grubs,  and  all  the  numerous  insect  pests  that  do  damage  to  the  crops  ;  the  quantity 
they  devour  must  be  enormous.  I  once  captured  a  common  gull  in  order  to  show  a 
sceptical  friend  how  much  and  what  its  crop  contained  ;  his  astonishment  was  great. 
The  gull  was  then  let  go,  unharmed. 

Starlings  search  in  all  directions  for  insects  in  some  form  or  other;  those  lyinj! 
hid  for  the  winter,  and  the  larvae  that  would  come  to  life  in  the  warm  springtime. 
Birds  wantonly  killed,  or  through  mistaken  notions  about  them,  are  a  great  loss  to 
the  general  community  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  those  which  have  been  held  in 
the  greatest  disrepute  are  really  the  most  useful  Nature  lefl  to  herself  keeps  her 
children  evenly  balanced. 

Winter,  as  well  as  ignorant  man,  kills  thousands  of  birds.  But  there  are  localities 
where,  but  for  their  existence,  man  would  not  be  able  to  live  at  all  during  the  dreary 
winter  months. 
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Downs,  has  become  extinct ;  he  is  no  longer  the  well-known  bird  he  was.  Agricul- 
tural changes  and  the  increase  of  population  have  caused  him  and  his  relatives  to 
leave  us  for  good. 

March  is  not  a  favourable  month  to  bird  life ;  many  of  our  winter  visitors  are 
■hifting  quarters,  or  have  already  done  so,  and  unless  the  season  prove  a  very  warm 
one,  very  few  of  our  spring  emigrants  will  have  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  crows,  both  hooded  and  common,  are  on  the  look  out  for  any  lamb  that 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  it  Happily,  the  watchful 
ud  sturdy  mothers  are  on  the  alert  The  great  plover,  or  thick  knee,  may  be  found 
on  the  downs  and  in  the  cultivated  stretches.  Those  spots  at  the  foot  of  some 
great  hill  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  flints— rustics  would  tell  you  these  places 
grew  flints  all  the  year  round — suit  him  best,  and  his  plumage  fails  in  with  the 
earth  and  speckled  nints  admirably.  He  is  a  game-looking  bird  when  you  can  get 
a  sight  of  him,  and  very  swift  of  foot  and  wing.  A  wild  call  note  generally  betrays 
his  presence  long  before  you  catch  sight  of  him. 

The  lapwings,  or  pewits,  are  in  full  activity,  looking  out  their  nesting- places. 
March  is  the  month  when  Master  Pewit  sticks  his  crest  up,  flap^  with  his  broad 
wings  here  and  there,  and  darts  and  tumbles  about  his  mate,  crying  out  '  Pewit  I ' 
as  loud  as  he  can  call.  Now  he  and  his  partner  alight  and  run  nimbly  here  and 
there.  Some  huntsman's  horse  has  left  the  print  of  his  hoofs  in  the  soft  ground  in 
places  during  the  wet  season.  Into  these  slight  hollows,  now  dry  enough,  fragments 
of  dead  fern,  grass,  and  little  twigs  have  blown ;  they  are  minutely  examined  by  the 
full,  bright  eyes  of  our  pair.  Then  they  spring  up  to  join  hundreds  of  their  family 
that  arc  flapping  and  wheeling  about  in  all  directions  on  the  upland  fields  and  pas- 
tures. A  pewit  sometimes  does  good  service  in  a  garden.  Une  I  knew,  a  tame 
bird,  lived  in  one  for  some  years,  and  his  master  told  me  he  kept  the  place  quite  free 
from  insect  pests:  he  was  continually  on  the  hunt 

As  you  travel  on  the  downs  or  below  them,  you  get  many  glimpses  of  birds  that 
are  the  pioneers  of  incoming  or  outgoing  migrants.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
any  definite  time  as  a  rule  for  the  arrival  or  departure  of  birds.  They  are  governed 
by  circumstances,  such  as  the  forwardness  or  lateness  of  the  seasons.  Some 
species  occur  plentifully,  too,  in  some  seasons,  and  are  few  in  others ;  to  account  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any  theory.  They  almost  seem-like  people  we  know, 
who  are  habitual  wanderers — to  come  and  go  wht;n  least  expected. 
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'  See  the  birds  together. 
In  this  splendid  weather. 
Worship  God— for  He  is  God  of  birds  as  well  as  men^ 
And  each  feathered  neightiour 
Enters  on  his  labour, 
Sparrow,  robin,  rcdpole,  lincb,  the  linnet  and  the  wren.' 

IViUiam  /lawitt. 

The  birds  appear  to  have  come  all  at  once,  and  their  voices  seem  to  tell  that 
they  are  rejoicing  that  the  warm  showers  and  sunshine  of  April  have  succeeded 
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The  green  woodpecker  shouts  out  his  '  Yike,  yike  ! 

Wq\\q  with  iL     You  hear  his  tap,  tap,  tap  on  the  tree-irunk, 

again.     The  sound  made   by  the  biack   and  while 

he  dead   branch  or  limb  of  a  tree,  is  very  different. 

■half  a  mile  away,  and  it  is  more  like  the  roll  on  a  side  drum 

mer  than  anything  else.     The  nuthatch,  or  nut-jobber — so 

s  or  hews  at  the  nuts  which  he  eats — ripples  out  his  full 

about  the  tree-trunks  and  branches  ;  n'hile  the  \vryneck^ 

J  called^shouts  out  his  '  Peet,  pee,  peet  I '     This  little  bird, 

Bmovemenis  and  plumage,  always  precedes  the  cuckoo  a  few 

'vcs  on  ants  and  insects,  which  it  tinds  hiding  in  the  bark 

:  by  the  sharp,  hard  tip  of  its  long  tongue.     When  the 

t,  peet,  pee  ! '  the  cuckoo  chimes  in  with  his  well-known 

merrily,  assisted  by  thrushes — the  song  thrush,  and  his 
;  missel  thrush.  The  chaffinch  'twiaks,  iwinks  ! '  sets 
his  very  best  to  his  mate  that  is  sitting  near  him.  Even 
wren  sing  well,  although  few  would  give  them  credit  for 
■reen  linnets  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  utter  their  long- 
Ihigh  up  in  the  trees. 

a  young  beech  just  bursting  into  leaf  a  little  bird  \r. 
e  like  a  butterfly  than  a  birf.     It  is  the  chiff-chaff, 
Listen    to   his    simple    song    of   chif-chefchef-chif-chef! 
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us  as  wc  turned  off  the  road.  '  Quek,  quek  1  Chatter,  chatter  1 '  There  he  is  by 
the  side  of  his  mate,  rehearsing  his  love  song,  with  his  crest  raised,  his  splendid 
blue-barred  wing  drooped  a  little,  and  his  broad  tail  spread  out.  No  doubt  his 
mate  thinks  his  vocal  performance  something  wonderful,  though  to  our  ears  it 
sounds  like  the  low  creak  of  a  wheelbarrow  and  the  quick  smatter  of  a  duck  when 
feeding.  When  he  wishes  to  creep  near  to  something,  on  the  forage,  he  is  quiet 
enough ;  you  never  hear  a  sound  Crom  him  when  he  visits  a  cottage  garden.  He 
has  &  bad  name  for  plundering ;  but  he  is  no  worse  than  other  birds  at  that,  only 
being  large  and  handsome  he  attracts  more  notice.  The  sparrow-hawk  waits  on 
him,  to  his  great  terror,  making  him  chatter  and  squall  his  loudest 

Close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  copse  is  a  willow  holt,  sheltered  by  thick  hedges 
and  banks  heavily  timbered.  Here  the  sedge  warbler  and  the  blackheaded 
bundng  chatter  and  warble,  finding  it  pleasantly  warm  and  moist.  From  the  branch 
of  an  oak  a  bird  springs,  singing  as  he  flies,  ascending  and  descending,  returning  to 
the  spat  he  started  from.  It  is  the  tree-pipit,  or  tree-lark,  pouring  out  his  thanks 
for  the  glad,  bright  spring-time. 
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'  Bird,  prune  thy  wing  ;   nightingale,  sii^ 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow! 
Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  redbreast) 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 
Blackbird  and  thrush,  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet  and  cock-sparrow  ; 
You  pretty  elves  among  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow  L ' — Thomas  Htyvrood. 

This  month  is  the  best  of  all  months  for  observing  the  migrants,  the  insectivorous 
ones,  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  for  listening  to  their  various  notes  and  songs. 
The  woods  and  the  moors,  the  brook-sides  and  the  fens,  are  all  awake  with  tune. 
Good  old  Izaak  Walton,  writing  in  the  spring-time,  says :  '  Lord,  what  music  hast 
Thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  Thou  afibrdest  bad  men  such  music 
on  earth  I ' 

They  have  come  from  far,  these  delicate-looking  birds,  through  mountain  passes 
and  sandy  tracks,  keeping — who  can  tell  how,  or  by  what  rule  ? — to  the  line  of  coast, 
more  or  less,  which  will  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  narrow  silver  streak  that  parts 
England  from  the  Continent.  Take,  as  a  single  instance  from  the  many  insectivorous 
ones,  the  very  delicate  wood-warbler  or  wood-wren,  a  butterfly  of  a  bird — one  that 
you  can  barely  hold  for  a  few  seconds  in  your  hand  without  his  showing  most  pitiful 
signs  of  distress ;  and  yet  he  has  come  the  same  long  journey  ihat  his  family  have 
travelled,  who  can  say  how  long  ?  That  little  mite,  the  chilT-chaflf,  or  least  willow- 
wren,  crosses  and  recrosses  nearly  the  same  tract  of  country :  delicate  creatures, 
soft-billed  and  soft- feathered,  they  come  to  enliven  our  woods,  coppices,  and  hedge- 
rows with  their  slim  forms  and  cheerful  voices. 

As  a  songster,  first  on  the  list  is  the  blackcap.     He  and  his  companions  prefer 
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the  toj)  t«igs  of  high  bushes,  to  perch  on  whilst  giving  out 
;irs,  second  only,  in  our  opinion,  to  that  of  the  Dightingale. 

to  the  concert,  but  the  garden- warbler,  with  his  full  rich 
1  most  attract  your  ear.     With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
re  shy,  retiring  birds  ;  their  haunts  are  as  a  rule  quiet  places, 
:t  life  is  best  nourished  in  such  spots,  and  food  plentiful 
:n  see  them  on  the  topmost  sprays  of  the  trees  surrounding 
,er  and  thither,  hardly  at  rest  for  a  moment,  busy  feeding 
rm  weather  quit  their  retreats  and  luxuriate  in  the  sunshine. 
,  you  will  sec  a  family  likeness  run  through  the  whole  group. 
■rence  in  plumage  may  be,  there  is  something  in  their  move- 
imps  them  as  near  allies. 

le  large  and  the  small  species — are  very  busy,  flitting  and 
igle  of  the  liedgerows.     The  large  white-throat  is  particu- 
colding  chatter,  as  with  crest  erected  he  chides  away  at  a 
nk  that  anyone  should  have  the  impudence  to  pass  by  thai 

say — a  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  home.     No  matter 
i  a  most  talkative  little  fellow. 

bier,  that  most  shy  and  curious  mouse-like  bird — mouse-like 
1  seem  to  be  done  by  fits  and  starts— I  must  describe. 
>  ol  plashy  ground  on  the  borders  of  some  common,  covered 

I   say  plashy,  to  distinguish  it  from  bogland.     Here  and 
jy  miniature  banks— in  fact,  little  watercourses,  where  the 
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Near  the  streams  the  nightingale  best  loves  to  make  his  nest,  which  is  usually 
begun  about  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  formed  with  coarse  weeds  and  dry  oak 
leaves  outside,  and  hoi^e  and  cow  hair  and  little  roots  within — -usually  built  near 
the  ground.  The  instinct  of  migration  is  very  strong  in  the  nightingale,  and  (hose 
kept  in  captivity — an  Italian  lady  I  know,  in  Pisa,  kept  and  reared  many  young 
nlKhtingales—show  great  uneasiness  and  distress  at  the  season  when  they  ought  to 
be  on  the  wing. 

Ford,  in  his  Lover's  Mdamholy,  calls  the  nightingale  'Nature's  best  skilled 
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The  swallow  tribe  aie  now  in  the  very  height  of  enioyment  as  they  dash  and  wheel 
about — now  here,  now  there — in  all  directions  in  search  of  their  insect  prey.  From 
early  mom  till  dusky  eve  they  busily  ply  their  vocation,  which  is  to  rid  the  air  and 
land  and  water  of  insects  which  would  make  our  lives  very  uncomfortable,  if  not  in 
some  instances  almost  unbearable.  The  old  buccaneers  have  left  on  record  that  the 
worst  foes  they  had  to  contend  with  were  insects. 

The  dark-coloured  swift  has  a  wonderful  command  of  wing  power  that  no  amount 
of  exertion  seems  to  tire.  The  more  he  flies  the  more  he  seems  to  enjoy  himself  as 
he  goes  through  the  air,  screaming  out  his  notes  of  exultation,  sweeping  round  the 
grey  tower  of  some  old  church  with  his  companions.  He  is  not  so  dull  a  bird  in 
plumage  as  he  seems  to  be  when  you  only  sec  him  in  flight  On  a  close  view,  more 
pleasing  shades,  though  still  subdued,  show  themselves.  He  is  the  lust  to  come  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  first  to  leave  us.  Not  so  the  chimney  swallow  ;  we  have  seen  him 
very  early  in  warm  springs,  and  have  known  him  stay  late  in  the  autumn.  Why  he 
should  be  called  chimney  swallow  I  do  not  know  ;  he  certainly  builds  in  a  chimney 
sometimes,  but  quite  as  often  on  some  beam  or  rafter.  He  smgs  quite  prettily,  and 
is  a  very  confiding  bird.  The  martins  have  a  different  flight  to  the  swallows,  which 
is  very  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both 
species.  The  sandmartins  are  most  interesting  little  creatures  as  they  flutter  round 
about  the  entrances  to  their  holes  in  quite  a  state  of  excitement  To  see  them  ex- 
cavating these  in  the  hard  sandrock  is  a  wonderful  sight  Who,  on  looking  at  the 
bill  of  the  sandmartin,  unless  he  had  seen  him  at  work,  would  suppose  him 
capable  of  drilling  long  holes — little  tunnels,  in  fact  ;  and  very  quickly  he  does  his 
work  too. 

There  is  a  bird  very  swallow-like  in  its  flight  that  comes  out  in  the  evening  after 
the  swallow  tribe  have  retired  to  rest.  He  is  more  heard  than  seen,  though  he  might 
be  called  a  giant  night  swallow,  taking  up  the  hunting  afier  the  others  have  left  off. 
By  day  he  rests  lying  lengthways  on  some  branch  or  limb  asleep ;  but  when  the 
sun  has  gone  down  you  will  hear  his  curious  jarring  chur-chur,  like  the  hum  of  a 
spinning  wheel ;  it  is  the  note  of  the  goat-sucker  or  fern  owl.  A  most  powerful 
wing  he  has,  and  he  sweeps  over  woods,  meadows,  and  streams,  now  high  up,  now 
down,  wheeling  and  twisting  in  all  directions.  The  plumage  is  very  moth-like  in  its 
bars  and  markings,  as  you  see  when  you  inspect  the  bird  closely,  which  you  can  as 
a  rule  only  do  after  one  has  just  been  shot.     The  large  eyes  and  wide  mouth,  with 
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plumage,  which  is  broken  here  and  there  with  black.  Their  dark  eyes  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  prey,  principally  insects,  which  are  plentiful  and  active  in  these  sultry 
hot  days  of  July,  when  other  creatures  are  inactive  and  quiet.  They  do  not  object 
to  larger  prey,  however — ^mall  birds  and  other  things.  Down  they  pounce,  again 
and  again,  for  they  have  their  young  to  provide  for.  These  two  we  note  are  the 
heads  of  families ;  the  mothers  are  with  their  little  ones  somewhere  near ;  we  can 
hear  them  '  Chack  I '  Turning  round  some  stunted  cover,  moving  as  quietly  as  we 
can,  we  come  unexpectedly  on  the  young  perchers.  What  a  hubbub  ensues  I  With 
a  scream  and  a  dash  both  mothers  dart  round  us  in  fine  style,  crying  and  chattering 
their  loudest  Hearing  the  din,  the  lather  shrikes  come  bouncing  over  the  bushes ; 
altogether  there  is  quite  a  commotion,  quite  unnecessary  on  their  part,  for  no  one 
has  the  least  intention  of  interfering  with  them  or  any  member  of  their  family.  The 
Ted-backed  shrike  is  a  bold  as  well  as  a  handsome  bird,  and  he  does  not  fear  to  let 
you  know  it,  if  he  considers  you  to  be  an  intruder  on  his  domain. 

High  up  in  the  blue  sky,  some  distance  away,  a  bird  hangs,  to  all  appearance 
motionless.  Now  he  dips  down,  rises  again  without  any  apparent  effort,  wheels 
round  with  his  tail  spread  out,  and  then  shoots  nearer  to  us.  As  the  light  falls  feir 
on  him  he  shows  himself.  It  is  the  kestrel,  or  as  the  rustic  folks  call  him, '  the 
windfanner' ;  a  name  well  bestowed,  for  he  does  (an  continually  over  the  hillocks 
and  anthills.  During  the  hot  weather,  lizards  run  in  all  directions,  or  bask  in  the 
sun — pretty,  harmless  brown  lizards.  The  windfanner  feeds  on  them  when  he  gets 
the  chance,  as  well  as  on  mice.  Like  all  other  creatures,  he  varies  his  diet— birds, 
mice,  lizards,  insects,  and  sometimes  worms,  it  consists  of.  His  eye  is  dark  and 
beautiful,  his  plumage  red  and  izrey ;  a  true  falcon  as  (o  race  and  habits,  but  as  a 
pet  one  of  the  gentlest  of  his  family. 

As  we  wander  on  we  come  to  one  edge  of  the  common ;  between  this  and  the 
wooded  hills  are  meadows  well  timbered,  the  hedgerows  round  show  out  fresh  and 
green ;  there  is  the  wild  rose  and  the  honeysuckle,  the  vetch  and  the  briony,  the 
bramble  and  the  woodbine.  Farms  nestle  here  and  there  amongst  the  trees.  As 
we  look  on  this  picture  the  song  of  the  woodlark  is  heard.  This  sweet  little  singer 
loves  tlie  meadows  which  border  on  woods ;  you  will  find  him  close  to  the  timbered 
hedgerows  and  the  little  rill  that  holds  trout,  although  if  you  looked  at  it  you  would 
Clink  it  could  scarcely  keep  the  small  minnows  alive.  The  skylark  can  be  he.ird 
and  seen  anywhere,  but  the  woodlark  is  a  bird  of  the  woodland  coverts  and 
meadows.  His  music,  though  beautiful,  has  a  plaintiveness  about  it,  to  my  ears. 
To  hear  it  to  perfection  one  should  walk  out  at  eventide,  when  the  sun  has  gone 
down,  leaving  great  streaks  of  crimson  and  purple  in  the  west.  All  is  wrapped  in  a 
soft  purple  haze  and  shadow,  and  the  busy  life  that  moved  about  in  the  sunlight  is 
at  rest.  The  occasional  tinkle  of  a  bell  on  the  neck  of  some  cow  or  sheep,  as  it 
lazily  moves  from  its  position,  is  the  only  sound  you  will  hear.  The  perfume  from, 
the  wild  flowers  is  all  around  you,  go  where  you  will. 

'  The  gentle  breezes  are  upon  the  wing, 
Bearing  rich  odours  from  the  clover's  hive, 
From  woodbines,  roses,  and  swect-brcalhed  hay. 
And  many  a  bloom  of  blossoming  beans  and  peas.* 

But  for  the  chur  of  the  fem-owl  silence  is  now  over  all.  As  you  approach  that 
laige  oak  with  twisted  limbs  at  the  edge  of  the  cover,  close  to  the  meadowlands,  a 
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reflected  there,  as  in  a  mirror;  a  large  limb  has  fallen  into  it,  reaching  nearly  across 
it,  for  the  pool  is  small.  It  is  cool  here,  there  is  moisture  in  the  beech-wood  in  the 
hottest  weather.  A  sound  like  a  stick  betn^  snapped  in  two  reaches  our  ears  ;  it  is 
the  clap  of  the  powerful  pinions  of  a  beautiful  wood-pigeon,  as  he  dashes  down 
from  the  tree  tops  to  drink.  His  mate  joins  him.  If  one  of  you  has  a  pencil,  a 
pretty  sketch  might  be  made  as  they  stand  there.  Coo-coo-coa !  he  repeats, 
bending  down  his  beautiful  head  and  neck  to  her.  A  lovely  picture  of  bird  life  is 
here,  the  clear  pool  with  its  reflections  of  tree  trunk,  foliage,  broken  bough,  and  the 
wood-pigeons.  They  will  not  let  us  observe  them  long.  Soon  they  are  sufficiently 
refreshed,  and  off  they  shoot  wiih  the  some  clap  they  gave  in  arriving.  Others 
come  and  go,  singly  or  in  pairs,  for  pigeons  require  plenty  of  wjter.  We  caich  a 
glimpse  of  bird  forms  shooting  like  meteors  over  the  tree  tops.  Here  they  come, 
full  dash,  and  settle  overhead,  nearly  in  front  of  our  place  of  concealment  They 
are  turtle  doves,  with  their  delicately  toned  and  varied  plumage,  that  have  dashed 
in  from  the  com-fields.  There  they  sit,  they  spread  out  their  beautiful  taib  and 
softly  coo-coo-coo  I  to  each  other.  Three  of  them  there  are;  they  drop  tiown  to 
bathe  and  to  drink.  Then  they  are  up  in  the  treesagaJn,  trimming  their  plumage 
before  flying  off  to  the  fields  once  more. 

A  very  slight  rustling  attracts  our  attention  next ;  we  are  not  left  long  in 
suspense  as  to  its  origin;  for  from  some  cover  near  at  hand  out  steps  a  phi.asant 
into  the  bright  green-tinted  sunlight  which  flashes  here  and  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  pool.  There  he  stands  with  one  foot  lifted  up  nearly  to  his  breast,  listening ; 
very  cautiously  he  places  it  down  again  and  proceeds  to  the  water.  His  head,  neck, 
and  red  gold-barred  breast  flash  and  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  Cautiously  he  glides 
to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  drinks  as  much  as  he  requires,  and  retires  in  the  same 
wary  manner  as  he  arrived. 

And  now  we  hear  the  chirp  and  twitter  of  the  finch  femily  and  their  allies. 
Here  they  come ;  not  much  caution  about  them.  They  are  fussy  litde  beings,  with 
their  chirps  and  twitters  —they  drink,  and  wasli,  and  dabble  to  their  hearts'  content 
But  suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  in  their  midst ;  they  scatter  right  and  left.  We 
can  see  nothing  that  ought  to  disturb  them ;  what  have  their  sharp  little  eyes  or 
ears  given  them  notice  of?  All  at  once  the  alarm  note  of  the  blackbird  rings  out 
clear  and  shrill  through  the  woods,  and  he  dashes  across  the  pool  into  cover. 
Presently  we  hear  a  sound,  and  then  hop,  hop,  hop,  on  the  dead  leaves  ;  a  thrush 
of  this  year's  brood  comes  down  to  drink  and  wash.  He  has  finished  his  toilet,  and 
sits  on  a  dead  twig  of  the  branch  in  the  pool,  looking  about  him.  Poor  Uctle  fellow  t 
the  world  is  new  to  him,  and  he  is  out  alone.  Something  flashes  past,  and  the  bird 
is  gone,  shrieking  in  the  grasp  of  the  sparrowhawk ;  for  he  also  visits  the  quiet  pool 
in  the  beech-woods. 


IX.— BIRD  LIFE  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Who  does  not  love  to  ramble  through  the  woodlands  and  fields,  in  this  usually 
so  pleasant  month,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  when  there  is  a  gende  whispering 
breeze  just  strong  enough  to  dry  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  of  the  turnips  and 
mangolds  P  Such  a  morning,  however,  proves  fatal  to  numbers  of  (lartridges.  The 
old   keeper,  yonder,  who  is  attended    by  his  bvourite   Spanish  pointer,  gives 
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:ngs  of  satisfaction,     'We  shall  get  at  'em  to-day,  and  no 

:iin't  too  hot  not  too  chilly;  they'll  rise  proper.' 

;  country  are  familiar  with  tlie  partridge.     His  call  to  his 

r,  is  one  of  the  first  signs  that  winter  has  gone.     To  the 

iurns  home  from  his  work  across  the  fields  in  the  dusk  of 

,  as  he  runs  swiftly  up  and  down  the  furrows,  has  a  pleasant 

[her  long  and  muscular,  whereas  his  wings  are  short ;  for  he 

l>und — running  more  than  flying.     His  hard  bill,  strong,  and  a. 

^:ihort,  thick,  straight  nails  of  his  toes,  indicate  that  he  has  his 

I  the  earth,  where  he  scratches  in  search  of  grain.     Most 

c  parents  they  are  ;  when  her  chicks  are  in  danger  the  mother 

ined  courage  in  their  defence.     In  walking  along  some  sandy 

Si,  I  come  suddenly  on  a  mother  ami   family  basking  and 

;he  sun,  which  shines  bright  and  warm  through  the  numerous 

What  a  commotion  ensues  then  !     If  the  cock  is  absent, 

r  making  a  dash  almost  to  your  feet,  as  though  her  wing  was 

jounded.     She  appears  to  try  vainly  to  raise  herself,  for  she 

J  cries  in  painful  tones.     With  an  apparently  final  effort  she 

luugh  the  hedge  ioto  the  standing  com.     At  racing  speed, 

n  cock  bird,  head  and  body  nearly  upright,  sounding  his  alarm 

\  think  he  will  pass  by  you,  he  also  runs  through  the  hedge, 

<)  chicks  had  made  good  their  escape  while  the  mother 

A  clever  performance  on  her  part,  one  that  she  and 
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wanner  localities,  where  the  benies  which  they  love  grow  and  ripen  in  the  woods 
and  the  hedges. 

Other  fruit  ripens  there  now  also — fruit  our  boys  and  girls  come  into  the  lanes 
and  fields  in  search  of.  Miss  Mitford,  whose  writings  were  prized  by  your  mothers 
and  grandmothers  when  writers  on  natural  history  were  less  plentiful  than  they  now 
are,  but  which  you  would  do  well  to  read,  spealung  of  nutting,  says — '  On  we  go, 
scrambling  and  gathering  with  all  our  might  and  all  our  glee.  Oh,  what  an 
enjoyment !  All  my  life  long  I  have  had  a  passion  for  that  sort  of  seeking  which 
implies  finding — the  secret,  I  believe,  of  the  love  of  field  sports  which  is  in  man's 
mind  a  natural  impulse;'  but  this  hedgerow  nutting  beats  some  other  sports  to 
nothing,  she  continues. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Holy  Rood  Day,  in  olden  time,  the  lads  and  lassies 
went  together  in  the  woods,  a  nutting. 


X.— BIRD  LIFE  IN  OCTOBER. 

"Mid  the  blossoming  trees,  there 

We  builded  our  nest ; 
By  the  wing  of  the  breeze,  there 

Were  rocked  into  rest ; 
Now,  now  we  must  follow  an  unknown  behest' 

The  swallow  tribe  are  still  on  the  wing ;  the  common  martin,  and,  later  still,  the 
least  of  swallows,  the  sand-martin,  lake  flight,  as  the  wind  comes  in  fitful  gusts  over 
the  hills  and  dales,  causing  the  leaves  to  fly  in  showers  from  the  trees.  Stares 
begin  to  congregate  in  hosts  in  the  salt  marshlands  and  fen  countries,  which  the 
wild  geese  quit  to  go  up  to  the  rye-lands,  where  they  feed  on  the  young  com. 

On  waste  grounds  covered  with  stones  and  thistles  the  goldfinches  flit ;  now 
and  again  settling  on  the  thistle-heads,  busily  climbing  and  feeding  on  the  seeds, 
flitting  and  pecking  restlessly ;  whilst  the  down  flies  in  all  directions  from  those 
giant  thistles  which  only  thrive  in  rough  ground.  Beautiful  creatures  they  are  in 
their  livery  of  scarlet,  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white  ;  but  they  are  becoming  scarce  ; 
bird  catchers  find  a  ready  sale  for  them,  as  they,  with  other  members  of  the  finch 
family,  are  highly  prized  as  pets.  A  greater  love  for  wild  creatures  has  sprung  up 
of  late  and  many  a  man  will  make  companions  of  even  such  little  things  as  these. 
Whether  it  is  selfish  to  deprive  a  wild  creature  of  its  liberty,  and  to  change  the 
natural  conditions  of  its  life  and  happiness  for  one's  persona!  gratification,  is  a 
question  for  each  one  to  settle  with  his  or  her  own  conscience.  I  have  learned 
what  I  know  about  birds  indoors  as  well  as  out,  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  in  friendly  companionship. 

As  the  month  draws  to  a  close,  more  migrants  may  be  seen  making  their  way 
through  the  thick  morning  mists  to  their  winter  quarters.  That  chattering  chuck- 
chuck  1  proceeds  from  a  Hock  of  fieldfares  passing  overhead.  Another  sound 
follows,  a  feeble  clicking  chack  I  hardly  to  be  noticed  by  any  but  a  lover  and  close 
observer  of  bird  life.  It  comes  from  the  red-wings,  that  have  come  once  more  to 
their  southern  winter  homes. 
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W3  near,  if  your  path  leads  you  by  the  woodside  bordering  low- 
11  may  see  the  large-eyed,  long-billed  woodcock  flit  with  owl-Ulte 
iting   downwards   to  his  feeding  grounds.     His   flight  is  very 
s  put  up  by  the  sportsman.     Then  he  darts,  twists,  and  doubles 
rough   the  twigs  and  branches.     There  is  one  peculiarity  about 
[le  feeds,  as  a  rule,  in  moist  places  and  swamp  ground,  he  has  a 
r  tind  rest  In.    They  breed  with  us  in  a  dry  spot,  and  they  carry 
;  a  lime,  from  their  dry  nesting-place  to  the  moist  grounds  where 
id  then  carry  ihem  back  again.     One  hen   bird  was  shot  by  a 
ng  that  it  was  a  hawk  with  a  bird  in  its  talons,  fired  on  it  and 
:hick,  to  his  great  regret.' 

icre  and  there,  the  green  as  well  as  the  golden.     You  may  hear 
light  as  they  fly  from  one  low-lying  district  to  another.     Sure 
;es  in  the  weather  are  the  plovers. 

in  pheasant  shooting.     A  splendid  fellow — good  to  look  at  and 
pheasant.     The  day  is  well  on  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  shootere 
rchwood,  where  most  of  the  old,  full-j>Iumaged  cocks  have  taken 
ood  is  intersected  here  and  there  by  narrow  green  lanes,  a  few 
se  are  called  drives.     Here  at  certain  points  the  shooters  are 
aniels  are  told  to  '  go,'  and  go  it  they  do  with  a  will     You  can 
:ap  of  the  beaters'  sticks  striking  the  trunks  of  the  trees  as  they 
jver.     A  rattling  cry  sounds,  and  up  gets  the  first  bird  with  oui- 
'^hing  wings,  his  brerist  and  head  flashing  Uke  jewels  in  the  light 
,  clear  of  the  tree-tops  ;  on  he  comes  at  top  speed,  well  meriting 
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tbem.  Go  where  you  will, 
bold  robin  redbreast  will 
look  at  you  with  his  full, 
dark  eye,  and  his  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  for 
robin  is  a  most  inquisi- 
tive and  self-confident 
creature.  I  have  made 
such  friends  with  him  in 
lonely  places,  that  he 
would  come  to  me  regu- 
larly for  his  meals,  taking 
the  food  from  my  fingers 
A  kind  of  superst  t  ous  re 
gard  for  the  rob  n  w  h  ch 
IS  in  a  degree  shared  by 
the  wren  and  the  swallow 
protects  him  most  ng  dly 
Few  schoolbo>s  care  to 
€xliibit  the  eggs  of  the 
robin  in  their  collect  ons 
If  the  weather  s  clear  m 
November  he  sings  most 
gaily,  but  if  rough  wea  her 
is  brewing  he  will  mourn 
dolefully. 

If  you  chance  to  pass 
by  a  ha/el  hedge  you  n  ay 
hear  a  rustle  among  the 
falling  leaves,  and  look  ng 
down  see  the  nuthatch  in 
quest  of  nuts.  D  rectly 
these  are  ripe  he  v  sits  the 
hazel  bushes,  and  takes 
his  share;  then  v hen  the 
leaves  lie  thickly  belon 
he  hunts  in  the  he  Ige 
once  more,  for  he  knows 
as  well  as  the  ch  Id  en  do 
that  two  crops  of  nuts  may 
be  gathered  in  a  season  m 
that  way.  A  bright,  active 
bird  he  is,  with  blue-giey 
back  and  orange  and  white 
breast  The  peculiar  call 
he  gives  to  his  mate  at 

times — twit,  twit^will  attract  your  attention  to  him. 
Upon  the  upland  pasture  lands  you  will  be  sun 


ROBIN  RBOBKEAST. 


to  hear  the  chattering  chackj 
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e  field-f.ires,  the  bluefelt  of  the  country  folks ;  or  if  you  wander 
Ihcep  pastures,  where  the  juniper  bushes  flourish,  you  may  hear 
Tm  note  of  the  blackliird,  only  wilder.  It  proceeds  from  the  ring- 
Ide  his  slay  for  a  week  or  two,  on  his  usual  migralion  from  the 
He  is  a  fine  bold  bird  to  look  at — when  you  have  the  chance — 
He  is  very  irregular  in  his  flittings  to  and  fro.  Some  seasons 
Bgreat  numbers  of  the  ring-ouzel,  other  seasons  not  a  single  one. 
p  crop  of  juniper  berries  has  something  to  do  with  this.  Wild 
land  shrubs  are  like  cultivated  fruit  trees,  in  rarely  having  full 

1  uplands  for  the  lower  ground  and  enter  the  water-meadows,  the 
Icely  to  see  will  be  the  gentie  redwing.  When  hard  times  come 
\  head  on  his  shoulders  and  his  breast  feathers  puffed  out ;  but 
mplain,  for,  like  most  gentle  creatures  that  God  has  created, 

ledwing  a  bird  springs  up,  crying  'scape!'  and  you  see  a  flash 
Btreak  of  brown— just  enough  to  let  you  know  that  you  have 
■  Strange  it  is  that  the  wader  and  the  song-bird  should  feed  at 
I  to  speak. 

Bon  shortens,  the  starlings  go  through  their  manceuvres  before 
^ht,  and  all  the  members  of  the  finch  tribe  leave  the  stubble  and 

Ick  copse  and  hedge  shelter.     Close  by,  a  chattering  rattle  sounds  ; 

fc  about  and  talking  to  himself  before  going  to  rest.    Anti  now  there 

liong  the  members  of  the  finch  tribe;  they  are  cluttering  ii 
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The  song  thrush  is  .-=. — - 

not  so  shy ;  he  will  get 
his  snail  and  take  it  to 
a  stoae  in  the  summer- 
house,  crack  the  shell 
on  that,  and  then  eat 
the  poor  owner  of  it 
If  you  look  at  the  place 
atler  he  has  gone  to 
roost,  you  will  find 
quite  a  small  heap  of 
broken  snail  -  shells. 
All  day  long  you  may 
hear  him  tap  !  tap ! 
tap  !  and  see  him,  too. 
The  song  thrush  is  a 
very  confident  bird  in 
places  where  experi- 
ence or  instinct  tells 
him  that  people  will 
not  hurt  him ;  but  the 
blackbird  is  shy  always 
and  everywhere. 

A  mournful  pipe 
comes  from  the  privet 
hedge  surrounding  part 
of  our  garden,  up  to  the 
old  walL  On  looking, 
we  see  bullfinches,  four 
of  them,  clinging  to  the 
top  twigs,  on  the  logk- 
out  for  any  berries  that 
may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Their 
breasts  look  like  roses, 
they  are  so  bright  in 
colour.  The  title  of 
parrot-finch  would  suit 
a  bullfinch  better  than 
his  own  name  does ;  I 
always  think  of  a  small 
parrot  when  I  see  one. 
A  most  playful  and 
affectionate  creature  he 
is  when  domesticated, 
and  he  has  a  nice  quiet  song  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  will  ang  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  treat  him  kindly. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  a  couple  of  bedge-spanows  bop  in  and  out  nith 

3  D   3 
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Ihuffle.     The  country  folks  call  him  '  shuffle-wing  '  in  some 

n  all  his  ways,   his  plumnge  is  sober  in  tone,   and  when 

btniitiful,  as  is  also  that  of  the  cock-sparrow. 

Ihu  short,  bright  day  you  can  visit  the  woodland  roads,  where 

t  their  huge  arms,  lacing  and  interlacing,  you  will  hear  a 

'  and  nothing  but  '  twink  ! '     The  sound  proceeds  from 

are  feeding  on  the  beech  nuts  or  mast,  which  they  find 

Ben  leaves.     As  you  walk  on,  a  cloud  composed  of  birds  rises 

lutiful  white  upper  tail  coverts  and  bright  tawny  plumage, 

I  blacL     They  are  '  bramblings,'  or  br:imble  finches,  which 

ern  counties  to  our  more  genial  one.     When  the  winter  is 

Ito  begin  their  nesting  time.     And  there  are  cottage  children 

— tarrying  sprigs  and  branches  of  holly  full  of  bright  red 

le  the  best  are  to  be  found.     They  will  cut  each  piece  la  a 

;  bundles  of  the  lot,  and  put  them  in  the  ground  to  keep 

=  decorations  ;  and  before  it  gets  dark,  if  you  continue  your 

Dnie    of  their  bigger   brothers   and    sisters    with    branches 

ly  had  noted  monis  ago  growing  on  the  old  crab  trees  in 


CHAPTER  XIV.— NICKNACKS  MADE  FROM  NATURAL 
OBJECTS. 


L— PRESSED  GRASSES  AND  FERNS  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

BERE  is  nothmg  that  goes  so  in  to  brighteD  up  a  dull 
room,  or  to  add  a  fresh  chann  to  an  already  pretty  one, 
as  tiDwers  oi  plants  here  and  there  displayed  about  it 
Ne^irly  every  one  acknowledges  this;  and  we  rarely 
eniL-r  a  room  in  the  summer  time  without  seeing  at  least 
one  vase  of  sweet-scented  flowers  or  graceful  fems. 
iiut  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  winter  comes  and  the 
tjowcrs  have  vanished?  We  cannot  all  afford  to  pay 
fabulous  prices  for  the  rare  exotics  which  florists  manage 
to  provide  for  the  wealthy  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
chilliest  winter.  Most  of  us  do  without  any  floral 
decorations  at  all  during  the  duU  weather,  when  we  most 
net-d  their  cheering  influence.  If  we  '  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,'  however,  and  use  our  opportunities  in 
the  summer  for  providing  against  the  dark  days  to 
come,  we  need  never  be  without  cheap  decorations,  within  the  reach  of  persons 
even  of  narrow  means.  And  not  only  are  we  deprived  in  the  winter  of  our  flowers, 
but  even  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  plentiful,  we  do  not  make  half  the  use 
we  might  of  them.  Many  girls,  however,  seem  to  have  no  idea  what  endless  ways 
there  are  of  decorating  their  rooms  without  any  materials  but  those  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  them  in  the  fields  and  hnes.  I  propose  to  give  them  therefore  a  few 
suggestions  how  they  may  make  their  houses  pretty  all  the  year  round,  if  they  will 
only  make  good  use  of  their  country  walks. 

At  a  flower  show  lately  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  dinner-table  decorations, 
and  amongst  the  exhibits  sent  in  was  one,  highly  praised  by  the  judges,  all  the 
maierials  for  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  country  lanes,  and  dried.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  glass  dpergne,  the  top  filled  with  tall  heads  of  feathery  grass, 
so  arranged  that  the  outside  ones  drooped  over  almost  on  to  the  table.  The  lower 
part  was  filled  with  moss,  in  which  were  some  beautiful  fronds  of  different  ferns, 
twigs  of  nuts  and  acorns,  and  a  few  bright-coloured,  dried  flowers,  while  a  trail  of 
ivy  twined  round  the  stem  of  the  tfpergne.  At  eacli  comer  of  the  table  was  a  small, 
low  vase,  arranged  in  much  the  same  style,  with  the  smaller  varieties  of  grasses  and 
ferns  and  quanuties  of  bright,  blue  forget-me-nots.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the 
whole  arrangement  was  the  way  in  which  the  smaller  bouquets  were  connected  with 
that  in  the  centre  by  long  garlands  of  gieen,  laid  flat  on  the  table,  and  showing  up 
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e  while    doth.      These   were  composed    first  of  ferns   and 

1  leaves,  and  down  the  middle,  covering  the  stalks,  was  a  bed 

I  all  kinds,  in  which  was  every  variety  of  wild  flowers,  fir  cones, 

s  very  much  admired  at  the  time,  as  showing  what  can 

lis  within  the  range  of  every  one,  even  the  poorest, 

I  other  purposes  to  which  dried  wild  flowers  can  be  applied ; 

my  of  these,  let  us  see  what  to  gather,  and  how  to  preserve 

I  on  a  ramble  to  collect  grasses,  an  old  knife  or  pair  of  scissors 
i  the  strong  fibrous  stalks  often  cut  the  fingers  if  plucked 

jT  the  grass  collector  can  be  found  than  underneath  the  country 

ttr.iying  from  the  path  a  great  number  of  different  sorts  can  be 

ivill  be  evident  to  the  gatherer  that  heads  of  grass  not  fully 

as  the  ripe  ones,  even  in  the  act  of  plucking,  will  begin  to 

liy  the  time  they  reach  their  final  destination  there  will  be  little 

.lining.     A  great  thing  to  be  remembered  also  is  the  necessity 

s  seems  likely  to  keep  well,  do  not  pass  it  by  because  it  is  not 

Icrs,  but  secure  a  little  of  it,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  useful,  perhaps 

ore  delicate  kind.     Another  place  for  the  collector 

s  generally  seen  on  each  side  of  the  old  Roman  roads 

;  grasping  nature  of  the  modem  farmer  is  slowly  but 

1  gradually  enclosing  these  spare   i 
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difficulty  in  procuring  plenty  of  ferns.  There  are  many  ways  of  pressing  ferns  and 
leaves,  and  for  a  botanical  collection  a  more  elaborate  process  is  perhaps  preferable; 
but  for  our  purpose,  laying  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  or,  if  this  is  not  to  be 
bad,  newspaper  answers  quite  as  welL  When  travelling  I  always  put  my  pressing- 
book  under  my  portmanteau  atnighL  I  find  it  quite  suFRcient  weight,  and  thus  am 
able  to  keep  many  specimens  which  would  be  spoilt  for  want  of  means  for  preserving 
them.  For  ordinary  home  use  it  is  best  to  have  a  piece  of  board  or  stiff  cardboard 
to  put  over  the  blotting-paper,  to  regulate  the  pressure  all  over  the  specimens.  On 
this  put  a  pile  of  boolts,  or  any  moderate  weight  As  soon  as  the  sheets  of  paper 
become  damp  from  the  juices  of  the  leaves  they  must  be  changed,  as  the  moisture 
spoils  the  colour.  When  dry  the  same  sheets  can  be  used  again  for  the  coarser 
specimens,  but  any  delicately-coloured  flowers  must  always  have  fresh  paper. 
Some  kinds  of  leaves  always  break  off  from  the  main  stalk  when  dried.  The 
Virginian  creeper,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  beautifully-coloured  creepers  we 
have,  it  is  impossible  to  press  in  a  spray  without  the  leaves  filing  off.  When  this 
is  the  case  a  little  gum  is  used  to  fasten  them  together  again  when  wanted  for  use. 
Many  people  prefer  to  preserve  these  fragile  ones  in  other  ways,  instead  of  pressing 
them.  One  plan  is  to  tie  a  thread  round  the  stalk,  then  dip  the  specimen,  holding 
it  only  by  the  thread,  into  a  solution  of  gum,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  This  must 
be  repeated  several  times,  till  it  is  completely  coated  over  with  gum,  and  if  properly 
done,  the  exclusion  of  all  air  prevents  the  plant  shrivelling  np. 

Almost  all  ferns  press  well ;  but  if  any  appear  limp  when  wanted  for  use,  a  little 
fine  wire  should  be  twisted  about  the  stalk.  One  very  soon  learns  which  leaves  ai« 
suitable  for  keeping,  but  as  a  rule  thick,  fleshy  ones  are  of  no  use  ;  the  stiffer  they 
are  the  better. 

And  now,  having  gathered  and  dried  a  good  collection,  let  us  consider  the  ways  of 
displaying  our  treasures  and  adorning  our  rooms.  The  first  idea  that  naturally 
presents  itself  is  the  arranging  of  grasses  or  flowers  in  vases,  anil  as  this  is  too 
simple  to  require  any  instructions,  I  will  only  give  two  litde  piectis  of  advice. 
First,  do  not  put  too  much  in  your  vase;  a  few  graceful  heads  of  delicate  drooping 
grass  look  incomparably  better  than  a  large  bunch.  And,  secondly,  always  put  in 
one  head  at  a  time.  This  may  sound  like  being  unnecessarily  particular,  but  if  yon 
try  the  experiment  with  two  vases,  one  containing  grass  put  in  in  bunches  and  the 
other  in  single  sprays,  you  will  see  that  it  is  quite  worth  the  extra  time.  The  china 
birds'  nests  for  hanging  against  the  wail,  which  have  been  so  much  in  favour  lately, 
are  a  very  suitable  receptacle  for  our  ferns,  and  have  the  advantage  over  glass  that 
they  can  be  tilled  with  sand,  which  makes  it  very  much  easier  to  arrange  the 
S|)ecimens.  Some  large  welMefined  ferns  and  grasses  should  be  put  at  the  back,  to 
lie  against  the  wall,  and  if  the  wall-paper  be  light-coloured  they  will  show  up  boldly. 
Then  arrange  the  ferns  and  leaves,  leaving  the  grasses  and  flowers  to  be  put  in  last, 
and  sparingly,  unless  you  particularly  want  bright  colours.  Generally  speaking  the 
latter  have  to  be  mounted  on  wire,  as  few  of  our  wild  flowers  have  sufficiently  long 
Stalks  to  allow  of  their  standing  out  well  amongst  the  leaves. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  dried  specimens  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  fresh  ones ;  but  besides  this  there  ate  many  other  ways  of  making  them 
useful.  To  begin  with  small  things,  charming  birthday  cards  can  be  made  with 
them.  Plain  cards  are  to  be  bought  at  any  stationer's,  and  on  these  can  be  gummed 
a  wreath  or  heading  of  small  feni  fronds  or  moss  and  flowers,  leaving  a  space  in  the 
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X  may  choose.  What  could  be  more 
levice  of  forget-me-nots,  of  your  own 
IS  are  sometimes  very  prettily  made 
I  group  of  ferns  and  flowers  on  tinted  card  or  satin;  if  on 
mished  when  quite  dry. 

or  piece  of  wainscoting,  may  be  beautifully  ornamented  in 

ird  larger  leaves  should  all  be  arranged  first,  and  fixed  in 

IS.     Wtien  they  are  satisfactorily  placed,  each  one  should 

Iirefully  over  every  part  of  the  back,  and  fastened  securely  in 

I  leaf  is  disturbed.     If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  making  them 

Ijinned  on  again  after  gumming,  and  not  disturbed  till  quite 

ftbably  be  found  quite  securely  fastened.     Then  put  on  the 

mosses  and  ferns,  but  do  not  atiempt  to  do  these  till  the 

1  finished,  put  on  a  coat  of  colourless  varnish,  taking  great 

if  the  leaves  in  the  process.      This  ensures  them  keeping 

s  them  more  firmly.     Unless  roughly  used,  the  beauty  of  a 

ler  will   last  for  years.      The  doors  of  small  hanging 

y  other  articles  may  be  ornamented  in  the  same  way, 

Jticles  will,  of  course,  depend  the  species  ol"  fern  or  flower 

I  bedroom  mantelpiece  thus  treated,  with  excellent 

I  the  firt-  were  lighted,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  varnish. 

ir  chapter  must  close.      This  is  that  windows  which 

ne  without  the  disfigurement  caused  in  whitening 

.  as  clo':el>'  together  as  is  required,  our  always-useful 
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for  which  they  are  Tamous,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
museums  at  Kew  Gardens. 

Whether  the  growth  of  the  pigtail  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  brain  is  a 
question  too  profound  for  discussion  here,  but  certainly  the  inventive  faculiies  in 
the  Chinese  were,  in  many  instances,  developed  long  before  those  of  our  shoclc- 
headed  Saxon  races. 

The  various  methods  of  skeletonising  all  aim  at  the  same  object,  that  of 
dissolving  or  decomposing  the  fleshy  parts,  leaving  only  the  fibre  and  filaments. 

The  season  for  collecting  objects  for  this  purpose  is  August  and  September,  just 
the  height  of  summer.  The  readers  who  may  be  following  out  the  advice  of  a 
former  chapter  for  ornamenting  their  rooms  from  the  wayside  and  hedges,  cannot  do 
better  than  take  up  this  branch  of  the  same  subject,  collecting  for  it  in  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  after  the  early  summer  flowers  and  grasses,  and  before  autumn 
brings  her  store  of  firuits  and  richly-coloured  foliage. 

Amongst  the  leaves  which  most  readily  and  perfectly  become  skeletons  are  the 
holly,  laurel,  walnut,  and  willow,  and  any  others  of  a  similar  texture.  I'hey  must 
not  be  woim-eaten,  &ded,  or  crushed  in  any  way,  nor  should  they  be  gathered  whilst 
wet  with  rain.     In  a  word,  the  perfect,  mature  leaf  is  what  must  be  sought. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  leaving  them  slowly  to  decompose  in  water  is, 
perhaps,  the  safest,  and  may  be  highly  recommended  for  the  exercise  it  necessitates 
of  that  desirable  virtue,  patience. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  laid  in  a  sufliciently  large  open  vessel  tilled  with  rain- 
water. This  must  be  left  out-of-doors,  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  no  further 
attention  is  required  beyond  [h.it  of  occasionally  adding  more  water  to  make  up  for 
what  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

In  about  a  month  the  specimens  should  be  examined,  and  those  from  which  the 
green  pulp  separates  easily  with  a  slight  rub  are  ready  for  the  next  process.  The 
others  will  require  to  soak  some  time  longer,  according  to  their  texture.  Then 
take  each  leaf  which  is  ready,  and  plun;;e  it  into  a  basin  of  clean  cold  water,  gently 
rubbing  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  under  the  water,  detaching  the  membrane 
from  the  fibre.  The  delicate  specimens  should  be  cleared  fiom  any  tiny  morsels  of 
green  which  remain  with  a  needle  or  fine  brush,  either  in  the  water  or  spread  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  skeletons  will  now  probably  be  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  to  remove  this 
defect  a  solution  should  be  prepared  of  a  large  teaspoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a 
quart  of  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  vinegar.  The  leaves  require  to  be  left  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  this  mixture,  though  the  length  of  time  differs  according  to  the 
size  and  toughness  of  the  leaf;  but  they  will  become  exceedingly  brittle  if  left  in 
too  long,  so  that  they  should  be  taken  out  directly  they  are  sufficiently  bleached. 

After  this,  each  leaf  is  laid  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  under  a  gentle 
pressure,  for  a  few  hours,  to  prevent  their  curling  up.  Perhaps  the  less  patient 
experimenters  will  prefer  a  more  expeditious  method  of  skeletonising,  and  by 
bringing  chemistry  to  their  aid  they  can  hasten  the  process  of  decomposition.  The 
following  is  a  good  recipe : — Dissolve  four  ounces  of  common  washing  soda  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  then  add  two  ounces  of  slaked  quicklime,  and  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  it  cool,  and  then  pour  olf  the  clear  liquor  into  a  clean 
saucepan  (leaving  all  the  sediment  in  the  first  one).  Keep  the  mixture  on  the 
6re,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  leaves,  &c.,  and  boil  them  for  an  hour,  adding 
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1  m^'ite  up  for  what  evaporates.     I  may  suggest  that  pipkins  or 
well  for  the  purpose  as  saucep.ins,  and  cost  only  two  or  three 
of  as  many  shillmgs.     If  any  of  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  be 
put  back  into  the  pot  and  boiled  a  little  longer.     Afier  the 
re  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  slower 
;ing. 

greatest  care,  some  of  the  fibres  will  be  found  broken,  and  fre- 
e  torn  away  from  the  mid-rib.     If  they  are  successful  in  other 
oith  mending,  but  will  require  very  delicate  handling  in  the 
lie  clear  gum  should  be  employed,  and  the  repaired  parts  will 
neatly  done.     The  stalks  may  be  strengthened  or  renewed  by 
ine  wire. 

seed-pods  and  even  fruits  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  only  difference  being  that,  as  their  shape  will  not  allow  of 
)etween  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  pulp  must  be  entirely  removed 
e  or  camel's-hair  brush.     Kidney  beans,  being  very  fibrous,  are 
The  pod  must  be  cut  open  first  at  one  side,  and  tlie  beans 
eads,  and  similar  seed-vessels,  form  beautiful  objects,  and  are  a 
)ngst  the  leaves. 

i  are  to  be  formed  into  a  group,  they  will  all  require  mounting 
i;is  a  more  natural  effect,  each  leaf  or  flower  may  be  le-stalked 
0  a  dry  grass-stalk,  such  as  may  be  found  in  a  wisp  of  hay. 
her  creeping  plants  muy  be  made  up  Jn  the  same  way,  by  sub- 
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oats,  and  many  other  varieties,  should  be  secured.  Suspend  the  bunch  over  a  tub, 
and  as  soon  as  the  alum  and  water  be  scalding  hot,  pour  it  very  slowly  over  the 
glasses,  talcing  care  that  the  solution  reaches  every  part  of  the  bunch  and  thoroughly 
saturates  it  Leave  it  hanging  all  night,  without  moving  or  touching  it,  and  next 
morning  every  point  will  be  adorned  with  a  shining  ciystal,  and  sparkling  as  though 
it  had  been  touched  by  Jack  Frost's  magic  finger.  Should  this  happy  result  be  bat 
imperfectly  attained,  and  the  crystals  are  few  and  far  between,  it  proves  that  the 
amount  of  alum  was  not  large  enough  for  the  quantity  of  water,  a  fault  easily 
remedied,  and  the  next  application  will  be  more  successful. 
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Doubtless  all  our  readers  have  noticed  the  beautiful  and  remarkable  leaves  found  on 
plants  which  they  meet  with  in  their  country  rambles.  To  some  the  wish  may  have 
come  that  a  method,  other  than  that  of  the  cumbrous  herbarium,  could  be  adopted 
by  which  the  beauties  or  notewonhy  features  could  be  preserved.  Such  a  way  we 
propose  in  this  short  chapter  to  show  them. 

The  same  endless  variety  prevails  in  the  shape,  texture,  veining,  and  outlines  of 
leaves,  as  is  manifested  in  all  the  other  works  of  the  Creator.  E^ch  plant  has  Its 
own  characteristic  leaf.  It  has  some  peculiarity  of  form,  of  edge,  of  surface,  or  of 
veining,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Who  does  not  know  the  irregularly  notched 
and  toothed  leaf  of  the  dandelion,  which  doubtless  suggested  the  French  name  dent 
de  lion,  of  which  the  English  is  a  corruption,  each  division  of  the  apparently  ragged 
edge  running  backwards  towards  the  crown  of  the  root?  The  ivy,  with  its  five 
strongly-matked  lobes,  and  the  narrow  leaf  of  the  willow,  which  by  no  forcing  is 
compared  to  the  shape  of  a  lance-head,  are  each  characteristic  shapes.  Indeed,  the 
leaf  of  the  latter  tree  is  so  well  known  and  typical  Chat  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  phenomena  occurTJng  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  The  maple-tree  has  leaves 
richly  decorative  in  form,  apparently  made  to  the  hand  of  the  designer ;  and  no  less 
suggestive  are  the  rounded  lobes  and  sinuous  edge  of  the  oak-leaf.  The  convolvulus 
has  leaves  of  the  shape  of  an  arrow-head,  the  nasturtium  that  of  a  shield,  and  so  of 
hundreds  of  plants  of  which  some  peculiarity  of  form  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

How  variously  the  margins  of  leaves  are  toothed  or  cut  into  !    Thus  the  nettles. 
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us  saiv-Iike  teeth  ranging  from  stalk  to  tip.  So  have 
:eth  hecome  more  aitcnuateH,  almost  prickly.  The 
l  ell-pronounced  leeth,  but  each  tooth  is  cut  into  by  smaller 
I  creeping  ground-ivy  has  leaves  with  rounded  notches;  the 
Ting  jenny,  with  leaves  of  the  same  genera!  form,  has  an 
s  of  the  willow  and  buckthorn  have  the  tiniest  teeth 
lly  develops  its  divisions  into  unmistakable  thorns. 
Tii^  to  notice  the  gradual  changes  which  occur  in  the  shape  of 
lilant  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth.  Commencing  in  the 
a  very  simple  form,  as  each  leaf  is  produced  it  t^kes  a  more 
)e,  until  the  special  character  peculiar  to  the  plant  under 
n  frequently  another,  or  the  converse,  change  takes  place  as 
the  leaf  approaches  the 
flower-head  or  flower,  until 
-,  once  again    the   scale-like 

jigL^  f<"™  is  produced. 

■^  The  sacred  writer  tells 

us  that  '  The  grass '  (or  the 
leaf)  'wilhereth,  and  the 
"  "^^liiHt^  flower  thereof  fadelh  away," 
which  is  universally  true, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
thai  ihey  do  not  all  wither 
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the  leaf  also  leave  the  principal  vein  at  about  the  same  angle;  all  the  leaves  are 
about  the  same  size,  and  yet  two  leaves  cinnot  be  found  alike  in  every  respect 

For  some  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  leaf  is  of  considerable  value  in 
discovering  the  family  to  which  the  particular  plant  under  notice  belongs.  Sometimes 
the  character  of  the  leaf  is  so  marked  as  to  enable  the  student  to  discover  the  order, 
or  even  the  genus,  to  which  it  should  be  referred.  The  parts  of  a  plan:  which  are 
most  frequently  examined  with  a  view  to  classification  are  the  stem,  the  flowers,  and 
the  seed.  However,  sometimes  the  stem  is  nndeveloped ;  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  grow  from  the  crown  of  the  root ;  or  we  miss  the  time  of  blooming,  and 
cannot  secure  the  flowers ;  or,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  seed  in  its 
ripened  state,  for  many  plants  have  a  habit  of  dispersing  their  seed  by  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  seed-vessel  with  elastic  force  as  the  seed  approaches  ripeness.  But  the 
leaves  can  almost  always  be  obtained. 

Most  students  of  the  harmless  and  gentle  science  of  botany  are  aware  that  the 
leaves  of  the  three  principal  classes  of  plants  are  distinctly  different  in  the  way  in 
which  the  veins  are  distributed.  Exogens,  such  as  the  lilac,  currant,  apple  and  pear, 
have  the  veins  of  the  leaves  distributed  like  the  meshes  of  a  net.  Grasses,  palms, 
iilies,  and  orchids,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  Endogens,  have  the  veins  tunning 
side  by  side.  The  ferns,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  Cryptogams,  disclose  fronds 
in  which  the  veins  are  continuously  forking  into  two  branches,  a  feature  clearly  seen 
in  the  maiden-hair  fern. 

With  a  view  to  enable  our  readers  to  secure  permanent  impressions  of  leaves  by 
very  simple,  easy,  and  accessible  means,  we  offer  the  following  description  of  a  process 
of  nature  printing  in  colour  or  colours  from  the  leaf  itself. 

The  leaves  to  work  upon  may  be  obtained  from  any  hedgerow,  wood,  field, 
garden,  or  smallest  patch  of  ground  in  which  a  tree  or  flower  grows.  To  begin. 
Select  a  few  well-grown  leaves,  neither  large  nor  sra^ll.  I^t  them  be  such  as,  when 
laid  upon  a  flat  surface,  do  not  fold  upon  themselves  or  overlap  in  parts.  To  keep 
them  fresh  and  firm,  put  them  in  an  earthenware  or  tin  vessel,  and  cover  the  lid  or 
put  a  damp  cloth  over  all. 

Next,  secure  a  sheet  of  foolscap  piper ;  also  some  cartridge  or  other  white 
paper  (It  should  not  liave  a  glossy  face),  on  which  to  take  impressions.  Cut  the 
latter  into  sizes  conveniently  to  take  the  leaves,  and  yet  have  a  margin  all  round.  It 
will  be  found  convenient  to  have  this  paper  doubled  upon  itself,  so  that  the  upper 
and  tower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Obiain  one  or  more  tubes  of  oil  colours,  a  little  sweet  oil  to  dilute  the  paint,  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  Nainsook  muslin,  the  finer  the  quality  the  better,  a  handful  of 
cotton  wool  (fine),  and  a  yard  of  twine — an  equipment  neither  costly  nor  trouble- 
some. Tie  the  cotton  wool,  within  two  folds  of  the  muslin,  into  a  firm,  round,  hard 
mass  ;  you  will  then  have  the  dabber.  With  this  dabber  spread  the  paint,  diluted 
with  oil,  very  thinly  and  evenly  indeed,  upon  the  foolscap  pwper.  There  must  not 
be  any  obvious  amount  of  paint  upon  either  the  paper  or  the  dabber,  or  the  result 
will  be  blotchy. 

You  are  now  ready  to  take  an  impression.  Place  a  leaf  upon  a  sheet  of  clean 
paper,  and  more  or  less  forcibly,  as  the  leaf  is  tender  or  iiard,  smooth,  rough,  or 
downy,  strike  it  with  the  dabber.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paint  has  been 
evenly  transferred  to  the  face  or  back  of  the  leaf  (or  both  surfaces),  put  it  by  means 
of  the  stalk  between  two  layers  of  the  cartridge  paper,  and  rub  with  the  thumb  or 
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tion,  but  I  follow  the  excellent  example  of  John  Gilpin's  wife,  and  "  Though  on 
pleasure  I  am  bent,  I  have  a  frugal  mind."  I  always  take  a  little  basket  with  me, 
and  a  pair  of  old  scissors  to  cut  anything  that  takes  my  fancy,  as  1  have  a  great 
objection  to  pricking  ray  fingers  by  gathering  brambles,  or  cutting  them  with  tough 
grass  stalks,  and  I  come  home  so  laden  with  treasures  that  it  takes  me  all  the 
evening  to  arrange  them.' 

'  But  are  they  not  faded  before  you  get  home  ?' 

'  Some  of  the  young  fern  fronds  and  delicate  flowers  would  be,  but  1  never  go 
without  this  old  French  grammar ; '  and  she  began  Ufting  down  a  number  of  books 
to  show  it  to  me. 

1  began  really  to  fear  my  young  Mend's  mind  had  been  affected  by  hard  work, 
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and  that  she  had  forgotten  what  she  was  talking  about.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
showed  my  astonishment  in  my  face,  for  when  she  turned  round  to  hand  me  the 
book  and  caught  sight  of  my  face,  she  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Do  not  look  so  dreadfully  bewildered,'  she  said.  '  I  am  not  mad  ;  or,  if  I  am, 
there  is  method  in  my  madness.  Don't  you  sec  that  the  only  way  to  press  very 
delicate  specimens  satisfactorily  is  to  begin  the  operation  at  once,  before  they  have 
time  to  curl  up  or  wither  in  the  least,  so  I  take  a  book  with  me,  and  put  them  in  as 
I  gather  them  ;  and  when  I  stop  to  rest  I  put  it  down  and  sit  on  it,  and  they  are 
beautifully  pressed  by  the  time  I  get  home.  Then  I  take  ihem  out  and  put  them 
into  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  Perhaps  I  ou^ht  not  to  use  my  grammar,'  she  added, 
rather  sadly,  'but  it  is  a  sort  of  reaction  ;  it  is  so  nice  to  throw  off  the  governess  for 
a  little  while,  and  see  ray  beautiful  flowers  coveting  those  dreadful  irregular  verbs, 
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pose  to  try  the  patience  of  poor  governesses ;  and  it  is  a 

■"py.  yo"  see.' 

7  round  here  is  so  flat,'  I  said.    '  I  cannot  think  where  you 

aturday  I  found  myself  in  a  very  uninteresting  place,  dull 
■esque  to  be  seen,  but  I  always  think  that  if  one  really 
beautiful  things  there  are  some  to  be  found  wherever  one 
from  my  disappointment  and  looked  rather  more  closely 
e  at  the  splendid  collection  of  buttercups  I  got ;  and  do 
ist  better  than  anything,  and  keep  their  colour  wonderfully, 
brighter  than  when  I  gathered  them.     And  as  these  tiny 
amongst  the  grass,  I  had  walked  right  across  the  field 
e  I  noticed  them.     I  gathered  all  this  quantity  and  put 
1  I  am  going  to  make  a  photograph  frame  of  white  card- 
of  those  round  it,  and  send  it  to  my  sister  on  her  birthday 
with  my  own  photograph  in  it.     The  leaves  are  not 
.^    \ery  pretty,  so  as  soon  as  I  thought  of  making  the 
05  frame  I  began  to  hunt  about  for  some  moss  to  use 
H  instead  of  them,  and  at  last  I  found  the  very  thing  I 
p*  wanted  growing  down  by   a   diich.      Look,  ii  is  in 
*      beautiful  little  branches  almost  like  fern  fronds,  and 
such  a  bright  green.     Yon  know  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
proper  presents  now,   but  I  do  not  like  to  give  up 
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as  I  find  it  is  better  not  to  have  too  heavy  a  weight  to  begin  with.  I  look  at  them 
every  evening  at  first,  and  if  the  papers  are  at  all  damp  I  change  them.  After 
about  a  week  they  are  not  likely  to  want  any  more  changing,  and  I  put  them  away 
under  the  box.' 

'  And  what  is  that  brown  paper  for  ? ' 

'  I  always  use  brown  paper  for  the  succulent  plants.  They  are  difficult  to  dry, 
as  there  is  so  much  sap  in  them ;  the  best  way  is  to  put  them  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  or  coarse  brown  paper,  and  cover  them  with  several  layers  of  the 
same  paper,  then  iron  them  till  the  moisture  is  drawn  out  of  the  specimen,  and  put 
them  to  press  in  fresh  dry  sheets.  For  ferns  and  leaves,  newspapers  do  quite  as 
well  as  anything  else,  but  flowers  need  greater  care,  and  ought  to  be  pressed  in 
either  prepared  botanical  paper  or  blotting-paper,  except  the  hardy  kinds,  like  these 
buttercups,  which  keep  their  colour  just  as  well  in  brown  paper.  Here  are  some  of 
the  large  ferns,'  she  added,  lifting  up  the  loose  cushion  which  covered  her  little 
couch.  '  They  were  too  long  to  go  under  my  box,  so  when  they  were  sufficiently 
pressed  I  put  them  under  here,  just  to  keep  them  flat' 

'  When  I  came  in  you  were  busy  with  a  basin  of  boiling  water;  had  that  any- 
thing to  do  with  flowers?* 

'  Not  flowers,  exactly ;  but,  you  know,  some  kinds  of  leaves,  such  as  the  Vir- 
ginian creeper,  always  fall  olf  the  stalk  when  they  arc  dried,  and  I  find  that  dipping 
them  in  boiling  water  before  pressing  partly  prevents  that.  I  have  tried  the  same 
plan  successfully  with  these  very  succulent  plants.  I  press  them  in  brown  paper, 
as  I  told  you,  and  generally  iron  them,  too ;  but  immersing  them  in  boiling  water 
first  makes  them  dry  more  quickly.  Do  not  imagine,'  she  went  on,  '  that  I  spend 
all  my  time  over  these  leaves.  I  happened  to  have  a  leisure  afternoon,  and  it  being 
too  wet  for  a  walk,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  look  over  and  re-arrange  my  stores ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  I  did,  for  I  find  that  some  have  been  put  away  before  they  were 
quite  dry,  and  are  becoming  mouldy.' 

'  What  shall  you  do  with  them  ? ' 

'  They  are  very  common  leaves  that  I  can  get  plenty  of,  so  I  shall  throw  them 
away  ;  but  if  they  had  been  rare  ones  I  should  wipe  each  leaf  carefully,  and  put  it 
between  fresh  sheets  of  blotting  paper.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  restore  flowers  when 
they  are  damp,  the  colour  always  goes,  and  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.  But,* 
she  added,  '  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  all  my  treasures. 
I  will  have  the  kettle  boiling  by  the  time  you  have  got  your  bonnet  off",  and  you 
shall  have  a  good  rest  in  my  own  especial  chair — a  present  from  my  brothers  on  my 
birthday.' 

SiL>  saying,  she  drew  out  the  favourite  chair,  and  before  I  had  time  to  refuse  had 
run  off  with  my  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  she 
had  arranged  the  tea-things  on  a  little  table  near  me,  and  we  weie  sitting  down  for 
a  cosy  chat 

'  Mow,'  she  said, '  I  am  going  to  talk  fast,  and  tell  you  all  about  my  plans,  or 
you  will  say  I  have  kept  you  under  false  pretences,  and  then  it  will  be  your  turn 
to  tell  me  about  all  your  doings.' 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  all  the  pretty  things  she  showed  me,  but  I 
will  just  mention  a  few  which  girls  who  get  a  holiday  in  the  country  can  easily 
copy.  She  had  made  a  frame  of  stout  cardboard  for  one  of  her  own  water-colour 
paintings,  and  covered  it  with  a  wreath  of  yellow  bracken  and  other  fern  leaver 
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afterwards  a  lovely  little  mirror,  destined  for  the  same  bazaar  as  the  brackets,  with 
the  frame  entirely  covered  with  these  lichens  and  acorns  and  small  fir-cones,  and 
very  beautiful  it  looked. 

I  was  just  wondering  what  could  be  the  use  of  a  handfiil  of  barley  and  wheat 
ears,  when  she  came  in  again,  carrying  a  china  vase  full  of  ferns  and  grasses. 

'  These,'  she  said,  '  are  not  exacdy  my  taste ;  I  like  the  natural  colours  better, 
but  my  landlady  thinks  ditferently.  As  she  said  about  my  first  collection  :  "  It's 
very  nice  and  pretty  like,  but  it  wants  a  bit  of  something  to  brighten  it  up,"  so  I 
have  dyed  some  of  these  grasses  for  her  with  nitric  acid.  I  mix  ten  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  the  acid,  and  jvist  plunge  in  the  grasses,  then  shake  off  the  liquid,  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry.  I  did  these  immortelles  with  borax,  as  much  borax  as  would 
colour  the  boiling  water  a  bright  red.  I  left  them  in  until  the  flowers  had  taken  the 
colour,  and  then  hung  them  up  the  same  as  the  grass. 

'  Apropos  of  dyeing,  let  me  advise  you  to  save  all  your  faded  old  fern  leaves  and 
moss,  and  everything  else  for  Christmas  decorations;  dipped  in  a  mther  strong 
solution  of  Judson's  dye,  they  do  splendidly  for 
making  mottoes  and  wreaths,  and  any  other  deco- 
ration you  may  require.  ITie  colour  you  get  is  ..ii-m 
not  strictly  natural  nor  very  aesthetic,  but  it  is  no  jj^HSfe  i^ 
use  having  dull  colours  high  upon  the  walls.  It 
seems  absurd  to  be  thinking  of  Christmas  now,  in 
the  mid<lle  of  summer,  but  now  is  just  the  time 
one  ought  to  think  of  it,  and  lay  in  stores  for  the 
endless  church  and  school  decorations.' 

'  Is  that  what  these  ears  of  corn  are  for?' 

'  Partly,  but  partly  also  for  some  of  my  little 
pupils,  into  whose  minds  I  am  trying  to  instil  a 
love  of  botany,  I  give  them  a  few  of  these  ears 
now  and  then,  and  we  keep  them  in  a  specimen 
glass  full  of  water  on  the  school-room  mantelpiece. 
They  begin  to  sprout  in  a  few  days,  and  really 
look  very  pretty,  besides  letting  the  children  see 
how  things  grow.     But  better  still,  I  keep  acorns  *  mixror. 

and  horse-chestnuts  for  the  same  purpose.  I  fiU  e  glass  with  water,  and  then 
support  the  acorn  at  the  top  of  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  bent  hair-pin, 
if  I  have  nothing  more  elegant,  so  that  the  water  just  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
acorn.  Chestnuts,  being  larger,  do  not  require  any  support  unless  the  glass  is  very 
lai^e.  In  a  short  time  they  begin  to  grow,  and  as  the  leaves  unfold  at  the  top  the 
roots  grow  down  into  the  water,  and  the  children  cannot  help  being  interested. 

'  We  are  starting  a  botanical  collection  too.  The  little  ones  are  very  proud  of 
telling  people  about  their  "  herbarium,"  though  they  find  the  word  rather  difficult 
to  pronounce.  It  is  a  very  small  collection  so  far,  as  we  only  put  in  what  they  get 
themselves.  Of  course,  I  am  careful  to  see  that  they  gather  the  specimens  on  a 
d^  day,  so  that  they  may  press  well,  and  as  fiir  as  possible  when  some  of  the  flowers 
have  fallen,  and  given  place  to  the  fruir,  so  that  they  may  see  all  the  parts  of  the 
fructification.  We  get  ^e  small  plants  with  the  roots  on.  They  have  to  be  washed 
and  well  dried  before  pressing,  and  if  either  the  roots  or  branches  are  too  thick  to 
lie  flat  on  the  paper,  we  pare  them  off  underneath  with  a  sharp  knife.     1  look 
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When  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  particularly  after  a  storm,  you  will  find  a  rich  harvest 
of  sea-weeds  asd  corallines,  chief  among  the  former  on  our  English  coasts  being  the 
beautiful  red  rhodospenns. 

Most  of  the  red  and  some  of  the  green  sea-weeds  lose  their  bright  colour  very 
soon  if  exposed  lo  the  sun  aod  air,  changing  to  a  dirty-white  hue.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  collect  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  deposited  by  the  tide. 
The  bright-coloured  lichen-like  sponges,  so  tempting  to  the  inexperienced,  which 
are  lo  be  found  in  the  pools  at  low  water,  are  quite  useless  for  ornamental  purposes, 
as  they  lose  their  colour  directly. 

The  different  sorts  of  coralline,  common  on  all  our  coasts,  are  very  suitable  for 
decoration  ;  one  of  the  most  abundantly  met  with  is  the  sea-hair  coralline,  so  called 
from  its  form  of  growth,  in  tufts  like  bunches  of  hair.  Another  common  one  is 
the  sickle  coralline ;  both  of  these,  with  any  other  variety,  and  all  the  stiff,  bushy 
sea-weeds  that  can  be  found,  will  be  very  useful. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  thei^e  corallines,  popularly  called,  and 
formerly  supposed  to  be  sea-weeds,  are  in  reality  not  so.  Each  delicate  hair-like 
branch  is  composed  of  a  series  of  cells,  anii  each  of  these  Is  occupied  by  a  tiny 
living  creature,  which  may  be  easily  seen  under  a  microscope  of  moderate  power. 
The  little  inhabitants  are  generally  already  dead  when  the  coralline  is  found  on  the 
shore,  and  from  its  structure  it  soon  dries  and  is  mure  lasting  in  colour  and  form 
than  most  of  the  sea-weeds.  The  true  sea-weeds  will,  som»;  of  them,  require  press- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  ferns  and  flowers,  previously  described,  otherwise  they 
cockle  up  and  lose  all  their  beauty  when  dry.  Any  which  appear  quite  limp  when 
taken  from  the  water  should  be  so  treated,  but  before  pressing  they  must  be  '  floated 
out,'  as  the  process  is  called.  It  is  done  in  the  following  way  :  First  wash  them  in 
clean  water,  then  take  each  piece  separately,  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  of  clean  fresh 
water,  when  it  will  spread  out  and  expand  as  in  its  natural  state.  Take  a  piece  of 
stout  white  paper,  slip  it  underneath  the  sea-weed  in  the  water,  and  gradually  with- 
draw it,  arranging  the  little  branches  meanwhile  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  if  the 
movement  through  the  waier  displaces  them  at  alL  They  must  be  put  in  press 
between  blotting  paper,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  found  dry  and  adhering  to  the 
paper. 

On  some  parts  of  our  coasts  nothmg  but  the  commonest  and  plainest  kinds  of 
shell}!  ^re  to  l>e  found.  These  should  not  be  neglected,  however,  as  they  may  be 
made  quiu  beautiful  by  rubbing  with  emery  and  water.  After  several  applications 
of  this  they  are  finished  off  with  rotten-stone  and  oil,  applied  with  chamois  leather. 
The  process  will  generally  produce  a  fine  polish;  but  the  natural  state  of  the  shell, 
if  the  pretty  ones  can  be  found,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  effect  obtained  by 
artificial  means. 

Another  way  of  beautifying  shells,  such  as  mussels,  some  sorts  of  top-shells  and 
others,  is  to  put  them  into  a  cup  of  vinegar  and  water,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  will  eat  off  the  rough,  dingy  exterior,  and  disclose  a  surface  of  mother-o'-pearl. 
They  must  not  be  left  in  too  long,  nor  should  the  solution  of  vinegar  be 
very  strong,  as  in  either  case  the  shell  will  dissolve  and  crumble  away  altogether. 

I  have  made  sev'Ctal  exceedingly  pretty  brackets  in  the  manner  to  be  described, 
and  I  am  sure  that  any  who  follow  the  directions  wilt  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Procure  some  strong  mill-  or  cardboard — an  old  dress  box  will  do  admirably  , 
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advantage ;  thejr  are  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  can  be  found  on  the  trees  in  most 
country  places.  They  look  so  much  like  seaweed  that  no  one  will  detect  the 
difference,  and  they  add  the  little  touches  of  colour  here  and  there  which  are 
necessary  to  brighten  up  the  whole. 

A  favourite,  though  old-fashioned,  way  of  using  these  '  spoils  of  the  sea'  is  to 
take  3.  very  small  wicker  basket,  cut  it  in  halves  lengthwise,  and  stitch  or  glue  it  on 
to  a  piece  of  cardboard,  the  hollow  side  of  course  inwards.  Then  fill  it  with  dried 
or  pressed  seaweeds,  arranging  the  colours  and  forms  as  tastefully  as  possible,  and 
fastening  each  piece  with  gum,  either  to  the  basket  or  to  the  cardboard,  as  the 
position  may  require.  I  should  have  said,  however,  before  the  basket  is  attached, 
that  some  sprays  of  seaweed  may  be  '  floated  out'  on  the  card,  round  where  the 
edge  of  the  bouquet  is  10  be.  This  forms  a  border,  and  &cilitates  the  arrangement 
of  the  rest  of  the  bunch  considerably. 

A  more  useful  employment  of  shells,  and  one  therefore  more  to  be  recom- 
mended, is  the  conversion  of  a  small  wooden  box  into  a  pretty  work  or  trinket 
box.  The  inside  will  first  require  to  be  lined  with  silk  or  coloured  material,  and 
the  lid  attached  more  securely.  Two  little  hinges  may  be  bought  for  a  trifling  sura, 
and  fastened  on  with  tiny  nails,  or  two  or  three  little  slips  of  cloth  will  do  instead 
of  orthodox  hinges.  A  loop  of  ribbon  should  also  be  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
lid,  that  it  may  be  opened  without  touching  the  shells.  If  they  are  well  glued  on, 
however,  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  wear,  unless  really  roughly  handled.  They 
are  fastened  and  grouped  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  bracket  If  the  box  be 
intended  for  a  present,  a  pretty  idea  is  to  arrange  the  initiab  of  the  recipient  in 
pink  or  white  shells  on  the  lid,  the  letters  being  edged  with  seaweed,  or  very  small 
shells  of  a  different  colour,  to  make  thera  show  up  welL 

The  tiniest  shells  of  all  may  be  reserved  for  the  tnaking  of  birthday  and  other 
gift  cards ;  they  would  be  quite  lost  if  employed  on  any  larger  objects,  but  come 
m  beautifully  in  a  wreath  of  fine  and  delicute  seaweed  on  a  card  of  this  description, 
which  will  form  a  pleasing  memento  of  a  summer  holiday  at  the  seaside. 
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The  process  of  preparing  this  paper  was  a  long  and  intricate  one,  and  not  much 
less  so  the  after  processes  of '  developing '  and  '  fixing '  the  photographs  when  taken. 
Sometimes  waxed  paper  was  used,  involving  elaborate  preparation,  but  producing 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  results;  and  in  another  modification  of  Talbotype 
albumenised  glass  was  employed. 

Next  in  order  came  the  collodion  process,  which  for  many  years,  in  fact,  up  to 
quite  a  recent  date,  was  universally  adopted  by  professional  photographers.  This 
process  consisted  in  coating  glass-plates  with  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether, 
called  collodion,  which  was  then  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  being  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  photograph  having  been  ^ken  on  a  glass  plate 
thus  prepared,  was  then  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  and  was  '  developed '  (or 
rendered  visible)  by  having  poured  over  it  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  while  the 
silver  salt  which  remained  unaffected  by  the  light  was  dissolved  out  in  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

These  plates  either  formed  the  negatives  from  which  the  ordinary  paper 
photographs  were  reproduced,  or  else  they  were  backed  with  a  black  varnish,  and 
themselves  formed  the  glass  pictures  of  the  past — such  as  are  still  taken  by  the 
itinerant  photographers  of  our  heaths  and  race-courses. 

In  those  bygone  times  of  many  chemicals  no  one  can  wonder  if  photography 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  species  of '  Black  Art,'  the  practice  of  which  was  supposed 
to  involve  blackened  fingers  and  stained  clothes  as  an  almost  necessary  result.  But 
'  we  have  changed  all  that,'  and  a  revolution — especially  in  out-door  photography — 
has  been  effected  by  the  invention  of  gelatine  plates  and  ready-sensitised  paper. 

Yet,  even  in  its  dark  days,  ladies  were  not  entirely  absent  from  the  ranks  of  the 
few  amateurs  who  exercised  this  interesting  art-science,  while  now  that  the  process 
can  with  ease  and  cleanliness  be  carried  out  to  most  beautiful  results,  the  number  of 
lady  photographers  has  very  greatly  increased,  and,  what  is  more,  the  work  done  by 
some  of  them  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  as  may  be  seen  on  visiting  one  of  the 
annual  Pall  Mall  Photographic  Exhibitions. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  are  still  many  other  ladies  who  would  take  up  this 
interesting  pursuit,  did  they  realise  how  simple  the  process  now  is,  and  did  they  also 
know  how  to  set  about  choosing  the  requisite  apparatus.  To  remove  imaginary 
obstacles  which  may  discourage  beginners,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  real  dithculties 
which  lie  in  their  path,  will  therefore  be  the  aim  of  this  chapter. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  size  of  apparatus  will  best  suit  our  requirements.  The 
smallest  size  in  general  use  is  the  quarter-plate ;  this  will  take  negatives  measuring 
four  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  the  photographs  when  finished  and 
trimmed  being  of  Ihe  size  known  as  carte-de-visite.  This  apparatus  will  be  found 
to  be  very  light  and  portable,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  a  light  hand-bag,  but  for 
taking  views  it  is  of  course  rather  small  Another  size  is  known  as  half-plate,  taking 
negatives  of  four  and  three-quarter  inches  by  six  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  the 
finislied  photograph  being  cabinet  size.  This  is  the  largest  apparatus  we  should 
recommend  for  a  lady's  use  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  suitable  for  general  purposes 
would  be  the  size  known  as  five  by  four  inches.  This  last- mentioned  apparatus  is 
large  enough  to  give  a  satisfactory  picture,  without  being  cumbersome  or 
unwieldy. 


cost  about  7s.  6d.  and    15s.  ic>pv..  c..^.  . 

it  enables  the  focussing  to  be  more  accurately  and  quicKi) 
eous  work  a  quick-acting  lens  fitted  with  instantaneous  shutter, 
ograj»h  lens,  is  to  be  had  at  21s.  for  a  cjuarter-plate,  and  30s.  for 

take  views  or  portraits  and  groups  in  the  open  air;  they  are, 

for  photographing  architecture,  the  straight  lines  in  which  are 

and  curved  towards  the  edge  of  the  picture  by  these  cheap 

1  work  and  excellence  of  results  as  regards  clearness  of  definition, 

the  following  lenses,  which,  as  well  as  those  before-mentioned, 

)m  almost  any  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus. 

table  symmetrical  No.  i,  ^£2  14s, 

,,  No.  3,  jCz  3S. 

»id  symmetrical  four-and-a-half-inch  focus,  ^£2  12s. 
„  „  seven-and-a-half-inch  focus,  ^£4  14s.  6d. 

r's  rapid  rectilinear  six-inch  focus,  ;^4  5s.  6d. 

„  „         eight-and-a-quarter-inch  focus,  ;^5  8s. 

d  in  each  case  is  suitable  for  a  quarter-plate,  the  second  for  a 

IS. 

-The  two  essential  requirements  in  the  camera  or  dark-box  in 
raph  is  to  be  taken,  are  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  light-tight,  and 
plate  is  put  into  its  place  in  the  dark-slide  it  shall  occupy 
position  as  that  filled  just  before  by  the  ground  glass  focussing 

vork,  and  especially  for  ladies'  use,  the  camera  should  also  be  light 

med  requisites  are  well  fulfilled  by  the  camera  known  as  *Le 
of  these,  quarter-plate  size,  weighs  only  ten  ounces,  and  costs  21& 
k-slide.  Of  course  light  cameras  are  not  so  strong  as  heavier  ones 
ul  usage,  but  with  gentle  handling  they  will  last  for  years.  Othei 
d  more  substantial  cameras  may  be  bought  at  about  the  followin/ 

camera,  including  one  dark-slide  and  tripod-stand,  at  ;^2  i8s.  6d. 
^'  ^^  '  qnd  a  six-and-a-half  by  four-and-three-quarter  camei 

•    •-  :-  ««ic>ipH  and  fitted  un. 
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hinges  on  two  sides,  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to  the  base-board  either  in  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  position,  to  suit  the  picture  we  are  about  to  take.  The  front  is  then 
attached  to  the  base  by  means  of  the  two  large  screws,  and  the  whole  is  kept  rigid 
by  the  strip  of  brass  seen  at  E,  Fig.  r.  C,  Fig.  i,  is  the  focussing-screen  of  ground- 
glass,  and  when  this  is  swung  back  upon  its  hinges,  space  is  left  for  the  dark-blide, 
Fig.  2,  to  be  slipped  into  its  place  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 

In  the  front  of  the  camera,  the  centre  piece  is  the  sliding  front ;  this  allows  the 
lens,  which  is  screwed  into  it,  a  slight  horizontal  movement,  and  it  can  be  fixed  in 
any  desired  position  by  means  01'  the  slot  and  thumb-screw  B,  This  sliding-front  is 
sui'ported  by  another  piece,  called  the  rising-front,  which  in  the  same  way  allows  the 
lens  to  be  slightly  raised,  the  thumb-screw  by  which  it  is  fixed  being  shown  at  A. 
The  first  of  these  two  pieces  enables  us  to  cut  out  any  undesirable  object  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  scene  we  wish  to  photograph,  while  the  second  enables  us  to  cut 
away  some  of  the  foreground  without  tilting  the  camera,  in  cases  where  the  foregiound 
would  otherwise  bear  too  large  a  pro[)ortion  to  the  whole  of  the  picture 


By  means  of  the  thumb-screw  at  D,  the  back  of  the  camera  may  be  fixed  ei;hei 
in  a  vertical  position,  or  it  may  be  inclined  backwards  or  forwards.  For  example, 
when  (he  camera  itself  is  level,  the  back  should  be  exactly  vertical ;  that  is,  it 
should  be  at  right-angles  with  the  base-board  of  the  camera ;  but  suppose  we  arc , 
taking  a  view  of  a  lofty  building,  or  suppose  that  the  point  at  which  our  camera  is 
placed  compels  us  to  tilt  it  up  or  down  in  order  to  get  the  desired  picture  on  the 
focussing-glass  and  afterwards  on  the  plate,  then  to  keep  the  back  vertical  would 
distort  the  picture,  the  subject  of  which  would  appear  to  be  either  falling  towards 
us,  or  leaning  backwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  so 
undesirable  an  effect,  we  tilt  the  back  of  the  camera  until  the  picture,  as  seen  on  the 
focussing-screen,  appears  in  due  proportion. 

By  means  of  the  large  screws  which  fasten  the  front  to  the  base-board,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  part  may  be  fixed  either  parallel  to  the  back  or  at  an  angle  to  it ;  and 
although  the  former  is  its  usual  position,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  usefiil  to  place 
it  at  an  angle,  as  when  taking  one  side  of  a  street  or  long  buildings,  in  which  the 
perspective  would  otherwise  be  much  exaggerated. 


i  «^        v^& 
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shutters  is  seen  pulled  out. 

Of  siands  there  are  also  many  diflerent  kinds.  One  very  co; 
up  into  so  small  a  space  that  it  may  be  put  into  an  ordmary 
used  as  a  walkinuj-stick.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  n 
is  one  having  three  legs,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  i 
middle  piece  sliding  between  the  other  two,  so  that  each  leg  ma) 

required 
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ratus  and  chemicals  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  picture  a 
of  the  paper  positives. 

Two  or  three  dishes  of  porcelain  or  ebonite  will  be  rpnnirprl  fr 


FIG.    2. — A  DARK-SLIDE. 
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chosen  for  the  plates ;  and  the  only  additional  chemicals  required  for  this  process 
will  be  two  ounces  of  acetate  of  soda,  at  id.  per  ounce,  and  a  15-grain  tube  of 
chloride  of  gold,  costing  is. 

The  other  materials  required  will  be,  a  tolerable  supply  (say  one  dozen)  of 
prepared  plates,  and  three  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  at  about  8d.  ])er  sheet 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  prepared  plates  in  the  market,  varying  much  both  in 
price  and  quality,  but  we  may  mention,  without  recommending  any  particular  maker, 
that  good  plates  of  fivc-by  four  size  are  to  be  had  at  as.  5d.  per  dozen  They  must 
be  very  carefully  kept  from  white  light,  the  faintest  ray  of  which  is  sufficient  to  spoil 
them,  and  therefore  they  must  only  be  opened  and  placed  in  the  dark-slide  in  a 
deep  ruby  light     The  paper,  also,  should  be  exposed  to  light  as  little  as  possible. 

The  necessary  apparatus  duly  obtaineJ,  we  will  suppose  our  readers  lo  be  now 
in  search  of  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  their  art. 

Portraiture,  although  it  is  usually  the  earliest  ambition  of  tyros  in  photography, 
can  be  by  no  means  recommended  as  a  commencement 

We  may  be  strongly  inclined  lo  attempt  the  portraits  of  the  friends  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  but  the  difficulty  of  properly  lighting  the  subject  so  as  to  obtain  the 
due  proportions  of  light  and  shade  usually  turns  these  attempts  into  failures.  This 
is  far  more  disheartening  than  a  failure  in  taking  3  view  would  be,  because  in  the 
first  place  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  good  temper  than  many  people  possess  to 
betray  no  annoyance  at  sight  of  the  extraordinary  images  frequently  produced  as 
'portraits'  by  the  amateur  photographer,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  very  slight 
mismanagement  of  the  amount  of  light  and  shade  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sitter,  or  even 
an  error  in  the  length  of  time  the  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  will  so  exaggerate 
some  features  and  so  modify  others  that  the  resulting  photograph  may  very  well  be 
unrecognisable  as  a  '  likeness'  of  the  sitter. 

All  this  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Dame  Nature.  Though  we 
may  render  scanty  justice  to  her  loveliness,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  she  will  smile 
as  brightly  as  ever,  and  better  still  is  the  consideration  that  if  we  do  but  carry  out 
correctly  the  chemical  processes,  and  carefully  protect  the  plate  until  finished  from 
any  exposure  to  white  light,  the  resulting  picture  must  bear  at  least  a  perfectly 
recognisable  resemblance  to  the  scene  we  have  desired  to  represent 

Under  these  circumstances  we  say,  therefore,  not  only  leave  portraiture  entirely 
on  one  side  in  all  earlier  attempts,  but,  if  taken  up  at  all,  let  it  not  be  before  the 
amateur  finds  herself  proficient  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  art 

For  home  work,  with  the  object  of  becoming  expert  in  the  manipulative  part  of 
photography,  we  recommend  the  copying  of  engravings.  These  are  easy  to  light 
and  focus,  and,  moreover,  they  show  at  once  any  faults  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. For  instance,  if  one  side  of  the  picture  is  more  distinct  than  the  other,  we 
shall  know  that  the  objects  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  camera  are  not  in  parallel 
planes,  as  they  should  lie.  If  the  lines  of  the  engraving  do  not  show  up  clearly 
and  sharply  in  the  photograph,  we  shall  see  that  the  focussing  has  not  been  perfectly 
attended  to ;  if  those  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture  are  curved  we  shall  know 
that  our  lens  is  at  fault,  not  having  been  sufficiently  corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 
A  certain  hard,  black-and-white  effect  will  probably  point  to  undue  exposure ;  and 
a  muddy,  indistinct  look,  with  a  lack'  of  density  in  the  dark  portions  of  the  negative 
(the  high  lights  of  the  object)  will  show  us  there  has  been  over-exposure ;  while  a 
want  of  purity  and  clearness  in  what  should  be  the  more  transparent  parts  of  the 
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negative  (the  deep  shadows  in  the  object)  is  what  is  usually  called  fog,  and  may  be 
owing  lo  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  white  light  at  some  time  previous  to  the  final 
fixing  of  the  picture,  or  to  some  error  in  the  chemical  manipulations,  or  some 
impurity  in  the  chemicals  themselves. 

Supposing  an  engraving  has  been  chosen  for  the  first  attempt,  it  must  be  fixed 
10  a  board  with  drawing-piaB— a  drawing-board  will  be  just  the  thing— and  placed 
exactly  upright  facing  a  good  and  uninterrupted  north  light.  The  centre  of  the 
engraving  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  lens  of  the  camera.,  and  the  camera  should 
be  placed  some  nine  or  ten  feet  away  from,  and  exactly  parallel  lo,  the  picture. 
The  focussing-clotli  is  then  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  the  picture 
focussed  upon  the  ground  glass  by  means  of  the  rackwork  adjustments.  It  will  be 
found  a  great  help  in  focussing  to  examine  through  a  magnifying- glass  the  repre- 
sentation thrown  upon  the  ground  glass.  Having  brought  our  i^ubject  lo  a  sharp 
focus,  we  turn  back  the  focussing-glass,  and  insert  one  of  the  dark  slides,  in  which 
we  placed  two  sensitive  plates  before  bringing  it  from  the  dark  room.  The  lens 
being  covered  by  its  cap,  the  shutter  of  the  dark-slide  may  be  now  drawn  out,  but 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  the  focussing-cloth  over  the  back  of  the  camera  and  to 
draw  out  the  shutter  with  the  hand  under  the  cloth,  this  being  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  ilie  entrance  of  stray  lighL 

The  exposure  is  now  to  be  made.  This  is  effected  by  deftly  taking  off  the  lens 
with  the  right  hand,  the  utmost  care  being  of  course  taken  that  [here  shall  be  no 
vibration  of  the  camera  and  stand.  The  duration  of  the  exposure  is  a  delicate 
point  which  can  only  be  taught  by  experience,  for  it  depends  on  so  many  varying 
circumstances,  as  the  colouring  of  the  object,  the  stop  used  with  the  lens,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  will,  however,  suppose  that  an  exposure  of  two 
seconds  is  the  right  time  for  the  subject  in  hand.  The  best  way  to  time  short 
exposures  like  this  is  to  gauge  for  ourselves  the  rate  at  which  we  count,  by  repeating 
the  consecutive  numbers  as  fast  as  we  can  say  them  for  fifteen  seconds  ;  then,  if  we 
find  we  have  counted  up  to  seventy-five,  we  shall  know  that  wc  count  five  to  a 
second,  and  thus,  after  a  little  practice,  we  shall  be  ahle  to  time  our  exposures  to 
within  half  a  second 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  stage  of  the  process — the  development  of  the 
negative — we  will  further  consider  what  subjects  we  had  better  choose  for  the 
exercise  of  our  art,  after  we  have  attained,  by  means  of  home  practice,  to  such 
proficiency  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  manipulations  as  shall  make  it  worth 
our  while  to  carry  forth  our  camera  into  the  fields  and  lanes,  in  search,  like 
Dr.  Syntax,  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

I  know  that  it  will  seem  to  most  of  my  readers  that  when  they  have  found  the 
landscape  or  the  object  which  they  desire  to  photograph,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  set  up  the  camera  in  some  convenient  spot  and  to  go  through  the  various 
processes  necessary  to  produce  a  photograph.  By  these  means  a  photograph  will 
undoubtedly  be  produced,  but  whether  that  photograph  will  be  artistic  and  pleasing 
— whether,  in  short,  it  can  be  rightly  called  a  picture— is  quite  another  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  one  photographer  will  obtain  only  a  fiat  and 
uninteresting  representation  of  his  subject,  another,  by  selecting  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view  or  time  of  day,  or  by  retaming  in  his  photograph  a  different  pro- 
portion of  sky  and  foreground,  will  make  from  the  same  materials  an  artistic 
picture  that  shall  give  true  pleasure  and  refreshment  to  all  who  see  it 
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Perhaps  the  simplest  illustration  of  our  meaning  will  be  to  suppose  that  our 
subject  is  some  picturesque  building— for  example,  a  thatched  cottage  covered  with 
ivy.  How  different  would  be  a  flat  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  cottage — taken 
*  full  face/  so  to  speak — to  a  picture  produced  by  placing  the  camer.i  in  such  a 
position  as  to  bring  out  one  side  or  end  of  the  cottage,  thus  giving  relief  and  a 
sense  of  solidity  to  the  whole.  Or  again,  suppose  the  cottage  has  a  south emly 
aspect,  and  its  east  end  is  the  one  we  desire  to  photograph,  how  much  more 
contrast  and  effect  we  shall  obtain  by  taking  our  photograph  in  the  afternoon  than 
if  we  went  to  work  in  the  morning.  Yet  we  must  remember  there  is  danger  in  the 
afternoon  of  having  too  much  shadow  in  our  picture  ;  and  then  we  see  the  advantage 
of  having  some  light  object,  such  as  a  figure,  a  cart,  or  even  a  large  stone,  which 
may  be  so  brought  into  the  picture  as  to  balance  and  act  as  a  contrast  to  the  darker 
portions. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  a  photograph  to  be  pleasing  should  not 
be  composed  mainly  of  straight  lines  —that  the  principal  lines  should  neither  run 
parallel  nor  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  that  the  chief  object  in  the  picture 
should  be  neither  quite  in  the  centre  nor  too  much  at  one  side,  and  that  a  nice 
balance  of  light  and  shade  should  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  also  highly 
important  to  have  some  prominent  object  in  the  foreground — a  gate,  a  post,  or  even 
an  old  basket,  will  often  answer  this  purpose ;  but  something  there  must*  be,  or  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  scene  will  probably  appear  flat  and  uninteresting. 
Sometimes  a  kind  of  a  secondary  object  is  needed  to  balance  the  chief  feature  of 
our  picture ;  this  should,  of  course,  follow  the  broad  rule  for  details  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  photograph,  and  not  just  between  the 
main  object  and  the  camera.  Several  of  the  points  just  touched  on  will  be 
illustrated,  and  perhaps  become  clearer  to  the  reader,  if  we  imagine  that  the  subject  of 
our  photograph  is  a  street  with  a  church  at  the  further  end  of  it,  and  a  cart  in  the 
foreground  to  act  as  a  secondary  object  Now  if  the  camera  be  pitched  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  the  resulting  photograph  will  have  the  church  in  its  exact 
centre ;  the  rows  of  houses  on  either  side  will  give  straight  lines  leading  up  to  it, 
while  the  cart,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  is  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
camera  and  the  church — thus  producing  a  stiff  and  disagreeable  picture.  But  by 
placing  the  camera  judiciously  on  one  side  of  the  street,  we  shall  have  the  church 
slightly  on  one  side  of  the  centre  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  street  will  look  so  different 
from  each  other  as  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  variety,  and  the  cart,  instead  of 
spoiling  the  whole,  will  appear  as  a  very  pretty  and  suitable  addition. 

In  photographs  the  horizon  is  usually  placed  higher  than  in  paintings,  but  this 
may  possibly  be  on  account  of  the  additional  time  and  trouble  required  for  the 
printing  in  of  clouds  from  a  separate  negative. 

After  all,  we  may  learn  more  of  the  artistic  arrangement  in  half  an  hour's 
careful  study  of  good  paintings  than  can  be  taught  by  pages  of  written  instruction ; 
and  our  readers  will  also  find  it  excellent  practice  to  criticise  any  photographs  they 
may  chance  to  see,  finding  out  for  themselves  what  are  the  points  which  add  to  the 
beauty  and  pleasing  effect  of  the  picture,  and  what  are  the  defects  which  detract 
from  the  same. 

We  give  two  or  three  examples  of  actual  photographs  taken  by  the  writer.     A 

glance  or  two  at  these  in  passing  may  render  still  more  clear  the  foregoing  remarks. 

No.  3  is  a  view  on  the  Medway.     The  bush  towards  the  right  is  an  object 
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Imoiilli  Harbour,  is  ai 
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nain  object  This  balance  is  found  in  the  post  and  stone  on  th( 
.■ring  it  from  sight  one  can  easily  see  how  greatly  it  adtis  to  thi 
;  whole,  and  prevents  the  photograph  from  having  a  one-sidet 

rather  to  show  how  very  easily  subjects  for  photography  may  b 

ly  the  comer  of  a  field — such  a  comer  as  we  may  light  upon  in  an 
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necessary  to  the  production  of  our  photograph.    At  present,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the 
plate,  we  should  find  it  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was  before  exposure,  and  should 


not  be  able  to  trace  the  slightest  impression  of  the  object  pliotographed  upon  it  \  but 
the  latent  image  is  there,  nevenheless ;  that  is  to  say,  the  light  has  so  acted  upon 

3    F   3 


likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  our  readers  may  be  gr 
lii;ads — OY.ilate  or  iron  development,  and  alkUi?ic  developmen 

The  first  i)roi:ess  we  shall  describe  is  that  known  a 
dcvdoiimeni,  this  bein;;,  we  consider,  the  most  simple  for  a 
inslrurtioiis  given  alre.uly  have  been  followe.l  by  our  rea 
at  hand  a  supply  of  all  ihe  chemicals  necessary  for  this  pm 
method  of  development  is  adopted,  it  is  equally  necessary 
precautions  against  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  any  but  i 
light  Either  we  must  shut  out  all  while  light  from  the  rot 
by  means  of  a  shutter  in  which  is  an  opening  filled  by  a 
of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  or  ive  miist  wait  until 
proceed  with  our  development  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern — such 
any  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus — the  light  of  which  shin 
of  a  deep  ruby  colour.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  more  C( 
jjhotography  is  only  an  occasional  amusement,  but  when  m 
tiken  it  will  be  much  better  if  we  can  contrive  a  proper  darl 
sized  cupboard  will  often  answer  the  purpose,  and  will  at  leasl 
to  wait  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  as  we  should  otherwise 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  before  we  could  commence  our  dev 
ourselves  that  our  nee;atives  were  all  that  we  desired  them  to  b 

In  either  case  it  is  imperative  to  stop  up  every  chink  an 
possibly  admit  any  other  light  than  that  which  comes  throu, 
window  or  lantern ;  and  if  we  have  a  proper  dark  room  it  will  t 
blind  or  curtain  of  ruby-coloured  cloth  to  draw  across  the  wint 
very  strong,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developn 

If  our  dark  room  should  happen  to  have  water  laid  on  in  it, 
indeed,  a  good  temporary  dark  room  may  oflen  be  niade  out  oi 
kitchen ;  but  if  a  water-supply  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  ju( 
must  be  provided.  The  developing  dishes  should  be  placed 
window.  Of  these  dishes  it  is  best  to  have  three,  one  for  each  i 
each  for  its  separate  purpose. 

Now  we  have  to  make  our  developing  solution,  and  we  t; 
6ouncesof  oxalate  of  DOtash.  and  dissolve  it  in  nne  r.intnf  wirm 
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or  *  clearing '  solution.  All  these  solutions  should  be  made  up  some  little  time 
before  they  are  required,  as  the  salts  ought  to  be  completely  dissolved,  and  the 
solutions  quite  cold  when  they  are  used. 

Now,  into  dish  No.  i  pour  three  parts  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  to  one  part  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  solution ;  say,  for  instance,  that  we  have  three  half  plates  to 
develop,  6  ounces  of  the  former  solution,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter. 

Into  dish  No.  2  pour  sufficient  of  the  alum  solution  to  well  cover  a  single  plate 
when  placed  in  it. 

Into  dish  No.  3  pour  about  half  a  pint  of  the  fixing  solution. 

Our  solutions  being  now  ready,  and  the  water  and  pail  close  at  hand,  we  must 
carefully  exclude  all  white  light,  and  may  then  take  the  first  plate  and  place  it  in 
dish  No.  I,  giving  the  dish  a  slight  rocking  movement,  so  that  the  solution  may  flow 
quickly  and  evenly  all  over  the  plate.  Now  examine  carefully,  and  see  if  there  are 
any  air-bubbles  sticking  to  the  plate  :  if  so,  they  must  be  quickly  removed  by 
touching  them  with  a  small  paint-brush  kept  for  this  purpose,  otherwise  each  bubble 
will  show  as  a  black  spot  in  the  finished  picture,  and  as  the  same  undesirable  effect 
is  produced  by  particles  of  dust,  it  is  as  well  to  dust  the  plate  before  commencing 
its  development  with  a  soft  camelVhair  brush.  All  the  time  the  plate  remains  in 
this  developing  solution  (dish  No.  i)  the  dish  should  be  gently  rocked,  in  order  that 
the  development  may  proceed  equally  all  over  the  plate. 

The  time  occupied  in  development  varies  considerably  according  to  the  subject, 
season  of  the  year,  and  so  on ;  but  the  image  should  begin  to  appear  when  the  plate 
has  been  in  the  solution  about  two  minutes.  If  it  flashes  out  almost  immediately 
after  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  solution,  it  has  probably  been  exposed  too  long  in  the 
camera.  The  high  lights  will  be  the  first  to  appear — that  is  (supposing  the  subject 
photographed  is  an  engraving),  the  white  parts  of  the  paper,  which  on  the  negative 
will  of  course  appear  black;  the  half  tones  will  next  be  seen;  and  lastly,  the 
shadows  will  begin  to  darken.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  plate  must  be  removed 
from  the  developing  solution  and  a  little  cold  water  poured  over  it,  after  which  it 
must  be  left  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  dish  No.  2.  No  change  will  appear  while 
it  remains  in  this  solution,  the  use  of  which  is  simply  to  harden  the  gelatine  film  and 
prevent  its  slipping  off*  the  plate  in  the  subsequent  washing.  With  some  plates  it 
answers  better  to  place  them  in  the  alum  bath  immediately  after  development, 
without  any  washing  between. 

On  leaving  the  alum  bath,  the  plate  must  be  well  washed  and  then  placed  in 
the  fixing  solution  (dish  No.  3),  in  which  it  is  to  remain  until  the  unused  silver 
salts  are  dissolved  out,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  tint 
from  the  shadows  when  the  negative  is  viewed  on  the  glass  side  by  reflected  light. 
When  this  yellow  colour  has  entirely  disappeared,  white  light  may  freely  be 
readmitted  to  the  room.  The  negative  has  now  only  to  be  washed  and  dried  ;  but 
the  washing  must  be  very  thoroughly  done.  It  is  best  to  first  wash  well  under  a 
tap,  then  to  leave  the  negative  standing  in  water  for  about  half  an  hour,  changing 
the  water  two  or  three  times,  and  then  again  wash  under  the  tap.  After  this,  it 
should  be  stood  on  end  to  dry,  with  the  film  side  towards  the  object  against  which 
it  leans,  so  that  the  dust  may  not  settle  on  it.     It  will  be  dry  in  a  few  hours. 

If  we  require  only  a  few  prints,  the  negative  may  now  be  considered  complete ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  preserve  it,  we  had  better  protect  the  surface  of  the  plate  so 
that  it  may  not  be  so  easily  scratched  or  affected  by  damp.     To  do  this  we 
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jvith  negative  varnish.     First  mike  ihe  plate  as  warm  as 

k'ill  comfortably  bear,  then  hold  it  by  one  comer  with  the 

tetter  held  by  a  proper  plate-holder.     Now  pour  a  little  of 

he  lower  end  of  the  plate,  and  then,  by  gently  tilting  it 

made  to  flow  evenly  alt  over  the  plate,  and  this  may  be 

L  without  spilling  a  single  drop.     Lastly,  the  suiplus  varnish 

^into  the  bottle  from  the  comer  opposite  that  by  which  the 

must  now  be  rocked  from  side  to  side  for  a  few  minutes 

n  drying  in  ridges  ;  it  dries  very  quickly,  but  it  is  best  to 

e  hours  before  attempting  to  print  from  the  negative. 

Iiother  formula  for  making  the  iron  developer ;  Dissolve  2 

|>iash  in  8  ounces  of  warm  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  add 

e  of  iron  (ferrous  oxalate).     Pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which 

in  the  same  way  as  the  developer  first  given  ;  it  should  be 

;  with  a  few  pieces  of  clean  iron  wire  in  it.     It  will  keep 

may  be    used    several    times  over,  if  it  is  occasionally 

l^lition  of  a  little  more  ferrous  oxalate. 

St  be  thrown  away  after  use,  and  a  fresh  one  made  for 
e  must  be  taken  to  rinse  the  hands  well  after  fixing  one 
|.nother,  otherwise  brown,  metallic-looking  stains  will  appear 
wherever  the  hyposulphite  solution  has  touched  it  before 
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specific  gravity),  i  drachm ;  water,  10  ounces,  and  call  this  solution  No.  i.  Take 
also  of  pyrogallic  acid,  30  grains;  sulphite  of  soda,  i|r  drachm:  water,  10  ounces, 
and  label  this  solution  No.  2. 

No.  I  may  be  made  up  in  any  quantity,  as  it  will  keep  well ;  but  No.  2  should 
only  be  made  up  a  short  time  before  use.  When  developing,  two  other  bottles 
should  be  at  hand,  one  containing  a  solution  of  i  drachm  of  liquor  ammonia  in 
I  ounce  of  water,  and  the  other  containing  i  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
I  ounce  of  water. 

Now  in  order  to  commence  the  development,  place  the  plate  in  a  dish  and  pour 
over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  No.  2  to  cover  it ;  then  pour  this  back  off 
the  plate  into  a  measure,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  No.  i ;  now 
pour  the  whole  again  on  the  plate.  Should  the  image  flash  out  too  quickly,  the 
developer  must  be  immediately  poured  off  the  plate  back  into  the  measure,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  1  romide  solution  added  to  it ;  but  should  the  development 
proceed  too  slowly,  a  little  of  the  ammonia  solution  may  be  added,  one  drop  at  a 
time ;  and  again,  should  there  be  a  want  of  density  in  the  negative,  add  a  little 
more  of  the  pyrogallic  solution.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  can,  with  this 
preparation,  suit  the  development  to  each  particular  negative,  and  thus  save  many  a 
plate  which  has  been  over  or  under  exposed. 

The  possible  variations  in  the  above  formulae  are  almost  numberless,  but  the 
way  to  work  with  the  solutions  once  learned,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  and 
with  most  of  the  plates  sold  the  exact  formula  is  given  which  has  been  found  to  suit 
that  particular  make  the  best. 

Supposing  the  exposure  to  have  been  rightly  timed,  and  the  development 
correctly  carried  out,  our  negative  will,  after  fixing,  be  ready  for  varnishing 
according  to  the  directions  already  given;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  after  fixing 
that  the  negative  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  give  good  prints.  To  remedy  this  we 
must  intensify  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  3  grains ;  acetic  acid,  6  drops ;  citric 
acid,  I  grain ;  water,  i  ounce.  Take  also  of  nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains ;  water, 
I  ounce. 

After  the  negative  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  pour  over  it  a  little  of  the  first 
of  these  two  solutions,  which  must  then  be  returned  to  a  measure,  and  a  few  drops 
of  the  silver  solution  added  to  it.  Let  the  mixture  then  flow  over  the  plate  till  the 
latter  is  sufficiently  dense,  then  «i'ash  again  thoroughly  and  dry. 

Another  intensifying  solution  preferred  by  many  consists  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed  until  it  turns  white; 
thence,  after  being  well  washed,  it  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of  liquor  of  ammonia 
(one  minim  to  each  ounce  of  water)  until  sufficiently  dark ;  \\  ith  this  intensification 
the  negative  will  be  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  should  not  be  made  too  dark. 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  is  very  poisonous,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  using  it,  guarding  especially  against  its  coming  in  contact  with  any  cut 
or  crack  in  the  skin.  It  may  be  put  back  into  its  bottle  after  use,  and  used  again 
and  again,  but  the  ammonia  solution  must  be  made  up  afresh  for  each  lot  of  plates. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  again  Mrongly  urge  upon  our  readers 
the  necessity  of  carefully  labelling  all  the  solutions  used,  so  that  no  mistake  may  at 
any  time  occur  in  consequence  of  their  being  put  out  of  the  way  for  some  time  and 
so  lorgotten. 

Our  negative  being  successfully  completed,  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  pro- 


this  re'.iiini,  and  they  must  therefore  buy  it  re; 
iuduL'il,  It  proves  in  the  end  more  economical 
'duvLiiient,  to  buy  it  ready  sensitised  as  well. 
oiii  rc.iiicrs  should  like  to  sensitise  their  own 
full<'"in^'  instructions. 

Sulert  your  largest  dish,  and  pour  into  it  i 
at  least  half  an  inch.  Measure  this  quantity,  ai 
nitrate  of  silver  for  each  ounce  of  water;  whec 
solved  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  As 
weaker  with  u^e,  and  it  is  important  to  hive  it  c 
it  should  be  tested  each  lime  with  an  instnimen 
meter,  of  which  we  give  an  illustratign  (fig.  6). 
ment  is  floated  in  the  solution,  and  the  figure 
shows  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  to  each  oni 
thus,  if  the  argeniometer  stands  at  35,  we  mi 
nitrate  of  silver  for  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 
better  with  a  stronger,  and  some  with  a  weaker 
than  40  grains  ;  but  this  will  be  found  a  good  a^ 
the  solution  becomes  brown  after  a  little  use, 
kaolin  may  be  put  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  k 
shaken  up  from  time  to  time  it  will  be  found. 
of  the  kaolin,  10  have  become  again  clear  and  c 

The  siher  solution  Ijeing  ready,  the  paper  i 
a  size  as  to  easily  lie  flat  in  the  dish.  A  piec( 
then  be  lakcn  up  by  two  opposite  comers  and  di 
side  downwards,  upon  the  silver  solution.  The 
should  touch  the  solution  first,  the  two  com 
lowered  till  the  piece  is  left  floating.  After  it 
for  a  few  seconds  it  should  be  gently  lifted,  first 
then  by  another,  and  should  any  air-bubbles  bi 
the  paper  ihey  must  be  temo\ed,  care  being  tak 
does  not  run  on  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  Le 
floatins  on  the  silver  solution  for  three  or  fou 
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well.  A  paper  with  rather  better  keeping  qualities  may,  however,  be  prepared  »t 
home  by  floating  the  back  of  the  sheet,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  sensitising  bath, 
upon  a  solution  of  citrate  of  potash  one  ounce,  water  thirty  ounces.  After  which 
the  paper  should  be  dipped  in  rain  or  distilled  water  before  drying. 

Should  any  of  the  sensitised  paper  be  unavoidably  left  unused,  it  may  sometimes 
be  kept  good  for  a  few  days  by  keeping  it  pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
which  have  been  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
dried. 

The  albumenised  paper  will  cost  about  5s.  per  quire,  or,  if  doubly  albumenised, 
about  6s.  per  quire,  and  the  ready  sensitised  8d.  to  is.  per  sheet,  or  3s.  3d.  to  4s. 
per  quarter  quire ;  this  latter  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the  tin  cases  sold  for  the 
purpose  at  gd.  each,  and  it  will  then  remain  fit  for  use  for  some  months. 

After  sensitising  and  drying,  the  paper  may  be  fumed.  This  is  not  indeed  a 
necessary  process,  but  it  certainly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  points,  and  involves  very 
little  trouble,  since  we  have  only  to  hang  the  paper  round  the  inner  sides  of  a 
box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  saucer  containing  a  little  liquor  ammonia, 
and  then  keep  the  lid  shut  as  closely  as  possible  for  a  short  time. 

Turning  at  length  to  the  actual  process  of  printing,  we  require  for  this  a  printing- 
frame,  which  will  cost  from  4d.  upwards,  according  to  the  size  and  make.  It  is  well 
to  have  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  firames,  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  several  photo- 
graphs at  the  same  time.  The  negative  is  first  placed  in  the  frame-glass,  side 
downwards,  then  upon  it  is  placed  the  sensitised  paper.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  pad  of  either  cloth  or  india-rubber,  and  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  on  the  top 
of  all ;  the  springs  are  then  closed,  and  the  whole  turned  over  and  placed  in  the 
light.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  dust  between  the  negative  and 
the  sensitised  paper.  Some  negatives  will  print  best  in  the  sun  and  others  best  in 
the  shade ;  but  as  a  rule  a  good  light — as,  for  instance,  that  which  is  reflected  by  a 
white  cloud,  not  the  direct  sunlight — will  give  the  softest  and  most  pleasing  prints. 

From  time  to  time  the  printing-frame  must  be  taken  into  a  shady  place  and  the 
print  examined.  This  is  managed  by  undoing  the  fastenings  on  one  side  of  the 
back  and  turning  it  up  on  its  hinges,  when  one  side  of  the  paper  may  be  turned 
back  and  examined  while  the  other  side  will  still  be  held  fast  in  die  printing-frame, 
as  shown  in  fig.  7. 

The  extent  to  which  the  printing  must  be  carried  can  only  be  learnt  by  practice, 
but  it  should  be  continued  until  the  picture  is  rather  darker  than  it  is  to  be  when 
quite  finished,  as  it  will  turn  rather  lighter  under  the  subsequent  necessary  processes. 

The  prints  may  now  be  trimmed  to  size  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  this  may  be  left 
till  they  are  quite  finished ;  but  it  will  be  found  rather  easier  to  trim  them  at  this 
stage,  and  will  save  the  toning  solution.  Glass  shapes  are  sold  for  trimming  the 
prints  by,  to  certain  standard  sizes  that  suit  the  mounts  usually  sold.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  touch  the  face  of  the  print  with  the  fingers,  but  the  glass  shape  is  to  be 
placed  on  it  and  a  sharp  knife  run  round  the  edges. 

When  the  day's  printing  is  finished,  the  prints,  which  in  the  meantime  should 
have  been  kept  in  a  drawer  or  box  away  from  the  light,  must  be  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water ;  all  air-bubbles  must  be  removed,  and  the  prints  kept  moving  about  for  five 
minutes.  The  water  must  then  be  changed  and  the  prints  again  washed  for  another 
five  minutes,  and  this  washing  must  be  continued  until  the  water  turns  only  very 
slightly  milky ;  generally  three  changes  of  water  will  be  found  to  be  suflicient 


kcii.  and  fifiL-eii  dr;ic 


■-io])|iere<l  Iiottle,  nnd  «i 
I  ilut  for  the  above  fomiu 


FIG,  7,— PBINTING-FRAMK. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  chloride  of  gold  solution.  This  toning  solu 
or  some  months,  but  it  must  be  made  up  two  or  three  days  at  I 
red,  as  it  will  not  act  well  when  quite  new.  The  prints  are  pb 
slution  a  few  at  a  time  from  the  last  washing  water,  and  mus 
Hnlv  pxnerience  can  teach  what  is  the  most  suitable  tone  to 


Is^  ..  ^..  ^.  J.  a    .  ^-k  ...a  .  ^^J3^ 
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action  of  the  toning  solution  with  which  the  prints  are  saturated,  and  they  may 
remain  in  it  until  all  are  ready  for  the  next  process  of  *  fixing.* 

After  use  the  toning  solution  should  be  returned  to  its  bottle,  and  shortly  before 
using  it  again,  a  few  drops,  say  from  ten  to  twenty,  of  chloride  of  gold  solution 
should  be  added. 

The  fixing  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  water.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  this  solution  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  the  others,  which  would  thereby  be  inevitably  spoilt ;  and  it 
must  be  made  fresh  for  each  batch  of  prints.  Sufficient  should  be  prepared  to  allow 
the  prints  to  float  freely  about  in  it,  and  it  must  be  just  so  warm  as  not  to  feel  cold 
to  the  hand. 

We  have  no  guide  with  the  paper  prints,  as  we  had  with  the  negatives,  by  which 
we  may  know  when  they  are  properly  fixed.  They  must  be  kept  constantly  moving 
about,  free  of  one  another,  ten  minutes,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air-bubbles 
adhere  to  the  prints  while  they  are  in  the  fixing  solution.  From  the  fixing  solution 
the  prints  must  be  removed  into  a  dish  of  cold  water,  in  which  they  must  be  well 
washed  with  several  changes  of  the  water,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  should  then  be  left  under  a 
running  tap,  if  practicable,  for  six  or  seven  hours,  the  dish  which  contains  them  being 
every  now  and  then  emptied,  to  completely  change  the  water,  for  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  this  last  washing  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  permanency  of  Uie 
photographs. 

The  fixing  operation  is  better  performed  in  the  dark  room. 

The  prints  will  curl  up  as  they  diy,  but  may  be  flattened  by  ironing  on  the  back 
with  a  warm  flat-iron.  They  should  be  mounted  with  white  starch  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  use.  If  many  are  to  be  mounted,  it  saves  time  to  mount 
them  while  wet,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  pile,  backs  upwards,  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  ;  the  back  of  the  top  one  is  brushed  over  with  the  starch  and  then  placed  on 
the  mount  and  smoothed  down,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  pile.  If  the  mounted 
photographs  are  pressed  before  they  are  quite  dry  against  a  plate  of  glass,  it  will 
give  them  a  smoother  and  more  finished  appearance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  silver-printing,  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  defects 
most  commonly  met  with,  and  their  causes. 

The  prints  have  a  hard  black  and  white  appearance,  with  no  roundness  of 
outline,  and  but  little  half-tone.  In  this  case  the  negative  is  at  fault,  and  has 
probably  been  under-exposed.  A  good  print  can  never  be  made  from  a  bad 
negative.  The  prints  are  weak,  and  of  a  cold,  slaty  colour.  They  are  under- 
printed  and  over-toned,  or  may  have  been  left  in  the  fixing  solution  too  long,  or 
possibly  the  negative  is  again  at  fault — over-exposed.  The  white  parts  of  the  print, 
after  a  short  time,  turn  yellow,  indicating  insufficient  washing  after  the  fixing 
process. 

Opaque  brownish  patches  appear  in  the  print.  The  fixing  has  not  been 
properly  carried  out,  and  there  has  been  too  little  of  the  solution  used  for  the 
number  of  prints  fixed,  or  the  prints  have  not  been  kept  long  enough  in  it 

Red  spots,  which  do  not  change  colour  in  the  tomng-bath,  show  defects  in  the 
paper  or  grease-spots,  caused  perhaps  by  touching  the  face  of  the  paper  with  the 
fingers. 

The  prints  do  not  tone,  but  will  only  take  a  brown  leathery  colour.    The  toning 


t  sold  for  taking  the  prints  uul  ui  m*.   ,.c. p, 

toning  bath.  They  should  be  kept  for  these  purposes,  and 
efore  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  taken  out. 
)nietinics  jjrinted  on  what  is  known  as  {)Liin  paper.  This 
iscd,  but  is  prejiarcd  with  a  solution  of  the  chlorides  of 
m,  and  sensitized,  toned,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
[t  has  not  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  and  is  best  adapted  to 
ith  considerable  breadth  of  subject. 

beautiful  photographic  process  within  reach  of  an  amateur  is 

iatinotype  process,  the  pictures  produced  by  which  are  far 

sing  than  those  produced  by  the  silver  process  we  have  till 

and  we  venture  to  predict  that  those  who  have  followed  us 

try  the  platinotype  process,  find   their  former  interest  and 

of  photography  at  least  doubled.      Moreover,   platinotype 

:  great  merit  of  not  fading,  as  do  all  silver  prints  sooner  or 

.s  easily  be  printed  upon  muslin,  linen,  silk,  or  satin,  as  upon 

process  lends  itself  to  many  decorative  purposes,  for  which 

lot  suitable.     The  materials  required  are  the  sensitized  paper 

1  is  best  obtained  ready  cut  to  the  sizes  required,  as  half-plate, 

he  paper  costs  5  j.  6d.  and  6s.  3^.  per  ^  quire  for  *  smooth ' 

iper  respectively.     For  general  purposes  we  recommend  the 

ized  nainsook  may  be  obtained  at  u.,  and  sateen  at  is,  6d. 

perative  that  these  materials  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  it  is 
pecial  tin  in  which  to  keep  them,  which  has  a  receptacle  in  it 
of  chloride  of  calcium ;  this  will  absorb  any  moisture  within 
slf  be  dried  over  the  fire  from  time  to  time.  The  cost  of  such 
imeter  by  loj  in  length,  is  31.  4//.  An  iron  developing  dish, 
will    cost    IS.    4i/.,   and    half-a-dozen    sheets  of  vulcanised 

als  required  are  oxalate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
)cess  is  the  same  as  with  silver  paper,  except  that  a  sheet  of 
:ed  at  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  all  pads,  printing  frames,  etc, 
onH  pverv  Drecaution  taken  against  the  least  trace  of  damp 
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may  be  made  up,  as  it  keeps  indefinitely.  Some  of  the  developing  solution  must 
be  poured  into  the  iron  dish,  and  the  latter  placed  over  a  gas  or  lamp  flame  until 
its  contents  reach  a  heat  of  between  170®  and  180°  Fahrenheit ;  at  this  point  it 
should  be  kept  while  the  prints  are  developed,  which  is  effected  by  floating  them 
face  downwards  on  the  hot  solution,  taking  care  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles 
imprisoned  between  the  paper  and  the  solution.  In  a  few  seconds  the  photograph 
will  be  found  to  have  developed  in  black  upon  a  yellowish  ground. 

The  prints,  directly  they  come  from  the  developing  solution,  must  be  immersed 
in  a  bath  composed  of  one  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  seven  and  a  half  ounces 
of  water,  and  washed  in  three  or  four  changes*  of  this  solution,  and  on  no  account 
be  placed  in  plain  water  so  long  as  they  communicate  the  least  colour  to  the  acid 
bath.  When,  however,  this  latter  is  left  quite  clear  and  colourless,  the  prints  are 
to  be  placed  in  clean  water,  which  must  be  changed  three  or  four  times  to  get  rid 
of  the  acid,  after  which  the  prints  may  be  dried  and  trimmed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prints  are  by  this  process  completed  much  more  quickly 
than  in  the  silver  process,  there  being  neither  the  toning  nor  the  tedious  washings 
necessary  in  the  older  process,  while  the  final  result  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
satisfactory. 

A  platinotype  process,  known  as  the  'printing  out  process,'  has  the  double 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  development  formerly  necessary,  while  the 
picture  being  printed  right  out  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  of  just  the  right 
depth  of  colour  required ;  moreover,  this  paper,  which  can  now  be  purchased  of 
most  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  does  not  need  to  be  so  carefully 
kept  from  the  damp  while  printing ;  in  fact,  a  very  dry  atmosphere  appears  to  be 
rather  against  successful  printing  than  otherwise. 

A  great  boon  to  amateurs  in  general  and  our  readers  in  particular  is  the 
transferotype  paper,  by  means  of  which  photographs  may  with  the  utmost  ease  be 
transferred  to  terra-cotta  plaques,  tiles,  glass,  wood,  opal,  eta ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  process  that  can  be  used  by  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  make  his  or  her 
own  magic-lantern  slides. 

In  concluding  our  instructions  on  the  art  of  photography,  we  must  beg  our 
readers  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  number  of  chemicals  required  or  the  intricate 
details  of  the  various  processes  described.  The  art  is  far  more  simple  and  easy  in 
practice  than  it  can  be  made  to  appear  in  a  few  short  pages,  in  which  many 
processes  and  many  formulae  are  necessarily  brought  before  the  mind  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  that  they  appear  far  more  confusing  than  when  they  are,  so  to  say, 
*  S])read  out '  in  practice. 


^^■-^H 

AFTER  XVI.— ASTRONOMY. 

THE  STARRY  SKY. 

UCH  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
see  the  glory  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  starry  skies. 

'Those  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  li'^hts 
That  give  a  name  to  every  finM  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are.' 

Nor  does  science  always  lead  10  devout  feeling.     We 

yet  may  with  deepest  reverence  use  the  words  of  ihc 
Psalmist,  •  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  an<l 
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autumn  evenings,  will  be  the  evening  star  of  the  winter.  On  December  15  th,  about 
8  P.M.,  he  is  easily  detected  by  his  superior  magnitude,  shining  high  in  the  heavens, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  looking  south.  Saturn,  with  for  inferior  lustre, 
may  be  seen  nearly  on  the  meridian,  a  short  distance  east  of  Jupiter. 

These  two  planets  are  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  and  it 
does  not  require  a  very  powerful  one  to  reveal  the  markings  on  their  surface.  On 
this  evening,  the  15th  December,  Jupiter  will  be  seen  attended  by  his  four  moons, 
two  in  advance  and  two  following,  and  if  watched  for  a  short  time,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  satellites  will  be  seen  to  vary  as  they  travel  round  their  parent 
planet  Saturn  is  a  more  magnificent  object,  but  a  more  powerful  glass  is  needed 
to  see  all  the  beauty  of  the  rings,  and  to  sight  the  attendant  moons.  A  telescope 
which  shows  the  moons  of  Jupiter  will  discern  the  largest  moons  of  Saturn  and  the 
principal  features  of  the  rings. 

In  many  places  there  are  powerful  telescopes  placed  for  public  use  for  a  small 
payment,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  seeing  such 
beautiful  objects  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  On  the  cliff  at  Brighton  we  lately  had  a 
splendid  view.  We  wonder  that  more  people  do  not  invest  in  telescopes  for  hire. 
In  most  of  the  suburbs  of  London  they  would  soon  pay  their  cost  and  a  good 
profit.  Not  in  schools  only,  but  in  many  families,  the  telescope  would  give 
instruction  and  pleasure. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  planet  Venus  will  be  a 
very  brilliant  object  in  the  south-west  after  sunset.  She  sets  below  the  horizon  on 
the  15th  at6  h.  47  min.  p.m. 

But  our  chief  purpose  is  to  speak  of  the  starry  skies  as  they  appear  night  after 
night  and  month  after  month  throughout  the  year.  It  is  the  position  of  the  fixed 
stars  alone  that  is  given  in  our  star  maps.  As  the  moon  interferes  with  the  clear 
shining  of  the  stars,  we  must  confine  our  view  to  the  maps  for  the  present 

These  views  represent  the  starry  sky  at  London,  looking  north  and  south,  about 
8  p.m.  in  the  middle  of  December. 

In  the  sky  views  of  London  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  looking  north, 
directly  over  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  looking  south,  over  Greenwich  Hospital,  with 
the  Royal  Observatory  in  the  background. 

The  selection  of  London  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one ;  any  other  place  in  or  near  the 
same  latitude,  51°  30' north,  would  answer  as  well.  Nor  does  it  matter  in  what 
district  of  London  tiie  observer  is  placed.  At  Kensington  or  at  Greenwich,  at 
Clapham  or  at  Hampstead,  the  general  appearance  of  the  heavens  is  the  same. 
Indeed,  with  slight  differences,  easily  admitting  of  being  corrected  by  comparing 
the  maps  of  other  months,  these  star  maps  hold  good  for  the  whole  of  Great  Br. tain 
and  Ireland. 

They  represent  the  heavens  at  the  local  time  named,  and  as  of  London,  so  of 
Canada,  North  Germany,  Asia,  or  any  other  station  in  any  longitude  remote  from 
Greenwich,  at  the  local  time  of  each  place.  So  of  the  sky  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
if  the  map  gives  the  midnight  sky  at  Cape  Town,  an  observer  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne 
would  have  seen  the  same  stars  in  the  same  positions  above  the  horizon  at  his  local 
midnight,  which  occurred  eight  or  nine  hours  before. 

In  comparing  the  diagrams  with  the  sky  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  looking 
either  due  north  or  south  along  the  exact  meridian  of  his  station*  The  easiest  way 
of  finding  this  is  to  draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the  Pole-star  to  the  zenith,  and 


)n  which  will  scldoin   be  niisscu  uv  v^i^.^^a., 

view  is  rarel\  clear  down  to  the  horizon. 
)k  at  the  iiiai)  of  the  December  sky,  looking  first  northward. 
he  Great  I'ear,  is  j^robably  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  constellati 
hcniisphere.      Astr> 'nonici^   say  that   there   are   nearly  250  star 
,  which  extends  over  a  !argc  tract  of  sk),  above  halt"  of  them  vis 
ope.     But  the  seven  principal  stars  are  alone  of  general  intei 
oup  known  by  many  names,  as  the  form  is  fancied  to  resen 
s.     The  Plough  is  the  most  common  English  name,  or  Char) 
parts  of  the  country.     It  is  also  vulgarly  known  as  the  Butch 
it  resembles.     In  America  it  is  called  The  Dipper,  after  the  1< 
common  use.     The  handle  of  the  Dipper  or  of  the  Plough  is  s 
)f  St  Paul's  in  the  map.     The  two  furthest  stars  of  the  seven 
ters,  as  a  line  drawn  through  them  points  to  the  pole,  from  wl 
^ole-star,  is  to  all  appearance  not  far  distant 
star  as  a  centre  all  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  seei 
tered  position  of  the  Plough,  for  instance,  marks  both  the  hoi 
he  season  of  the  year,  as  the  maps  in  Mr.  Dunkin's  Midnight 
e. 

,ar,  meanwhile,  from  night  to  night,  from  month  to  month,  and 
remains  in  the  same  place,  and  has  so  remained  in  historical  ti 
2n  thus  describes  the  infancy  of  navigation  as  practised  by  the  sej 
le  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  brought  ships  through  the  Great 
;an,  and  northward  to  the  coast  of  Britain — 

'Rude  as  their  ships  were  navigated  then, 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  ; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  Pole-star  shone.' 

e,  in  Julius  Casar^  refers  to  the  steadfast  fixity  of  the  Pole-star 

'  I  am  as  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

•-*.«j  „.;♦!,  nnniimbered  sparks  | 
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over  the  sky  still  bear  the  same  relative  position.  This  is  a  map  of  the  northern 
sky  at  the  same  hour  in  the  middle  of  May.  Each  month  of  the  year  at 
the  same  hour,  and  each  hour  of  the  night,  shows  a  different  aspect  of  the 
heavens. 

We  sp>eak  of  *  the  fixed  stars  *  as  distinguished  from  *  the  planets/  or  wanderers, 
which  are  continually  changing  their  places,  both  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  and 
to  themselves  also.  The  movements  and  changes  of  the  planets  may  seem  irregular, 
but  they  are  all  certain  and  constant,  however  erratic  their  courses  may  appear 
to  the  untaught  eye.  The  exact  position  of  every  planet  in  the  sky  can  be 
calculated  by  astronomers,  and  marked  on  a  celestisd  map  with  unfailing  certainty 
for  any  given  date.  In  an  almanack  or  pocket-book  you  will  usually  find  the  times 
and  places  of  the  most  conspicuous  planets  given  for  the  various  months  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  Nautical  Almanack,  which  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  mariners  who 
may  be  long  at  sea,  the  astronomical  information  is  given  for  several  years  in 
advance.  Such  calculations  would  not  be  possible  if  all  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  not  fixed  and  sure,  however  irregular  many  of  them  may 
appear. 

The  fixed  stars  are  also  so  called  because  they  always  remain  in  the  same 
relative  position  with  respect  to  each  other.  They  appear  to  revolve  every  twenty- 
lour  hours ;  but  this  motion  is  only  apparent,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis  in  that  period.  Opposite  to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
revolving  earth  there  are  two  celestial  poles,  or  fixed  points,  of  the  imaginary  axis 
round  which  the  firmament  seems  to  revolve.  The  familiar  Pole-star  is  to  the  eye 
very  near  the  northern  celestial  pole,  and  round  it  all  the  other  stars  appear  to 
make  their  nightly  revolution.  The  more  distant  any  star,  or  constellation  of  stars, 
is  from  the  Polar-star,  the  greater  is  the  apparent  movement,  as  it  has  to  make 
a  larger  circle  in  sweeping  round.  But  the  stars  and  constellations  all  maintain 
their  relative  distances  fixed,  although  in  dififerent  positions,  as  the  vast  celestial 
clock  seems  to  go  round. 

Looking  upwards  firom  the  Pole-star,  which  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  map, 
almost  to  a  point  overhead,  we  see  Cassiopeia's  Chair,  readily  distinguished, 
firom  its  resemblance  to  an  antique  chair,  and  there  being  no  intervening  star  of 
any  size. 

The  large  star  to  the  left  of  the  map,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Polaris,  is  Vega, 
or  Alpha  Lyrse.  The  principal  stars  in  each  constellation  are  named  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  common  designation  being  thus  obtained  for  the 
descriptions  in  all  languages.  The  isolated  position  of  Vega,  with  respect  to  other 
large  stars,  renders  it  always  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  heavens.  It  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  the  stars,  Sirius  alone  being  universally  thought  to  exceed  it 
in  lustre.  Sir  John  Herschel,  however,  places  the  relative  brightness  of  stars  in 
both  hemispheres  as  follows:  Sirius,  Canopus,  Alpha  Centauri,  Arcturus,  Rigel, 
and  Vega. 

The  large  star  in  the  Milky  Way  above  Vega  is  Deneb,  or  Alpha  CygnL 
Cygnus,  or  the  Swan,  is  one  of  the  48  constellations  into  which  the  ancients  divided 
the  starry  sky.  These  divisions  are  often  fanciful,  and  in  few  instances  easily 
traced ;  but  having  been  used  by  astronomical  writers  in  all  countries  and  times, 
and  adopted  by  Ptolemy  in  his  catalogue  of  stars,  they  continue  in  all  books 
and  maps  of  the  heavens.    The  ancients  enumerated  48  constellations,  la  being 
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the  '  signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  or  that  broad  zone  of  the  heavens  within  the  area  of  which 
all  the  apparent  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  larger  planets  are  included. 
The  other  36  asterisms,  or  constellations,  still  bear  their  ancient  names,  but  others 
have  been  added  since  the  sky  of  the  southern  hemisphere  has  been  observed 
by  astronomer,. 

The  Milky  Way,  in  which  is  the  star  last-named,  Deneb,  is  a  well-known  nebulous 
tract  of  the  sky,  diverging  at  a  certain  point  into  two  branches,  which  afterwards 
re-unite.  It  stretches  from  the  northern  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
breadth  very  irregular,  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  sixieen  degrees.  When  any 
part  of  this  tract  is  viewed  with  a  powerful  telescope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
innumerable  stars,  so  crowded  together  that  this  combined  light  only  produces,  to 
the  naked  eye,  that  nebulous  or  cloudy  appearance  by  which  it  is  distingiushed. 
Even  with  an  ortiinary  binocular  glass  the  cloud  resolves  itself  into  stars.  It 
occupies  about  one-twelfih  of  the  celestial  Vault,  and  about  one-ninth  of  the  sky 
visible  in  this  country.  Even  in  the  parts  of  tlie  galaxy  most  thinly  clustered 
multitudes  of  stars  appear  to  telescopic  vision,  most  of  ihem  of  small  magnitude. 

In  speaking  of  the  magnitude  or  size  of  stars  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
refers  only  lo  their  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
relative  distances  from  the  observer.  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  they  are 
called,  may  he  minute,  for  all  we  know,  compared  with  others  more  remote  and 
though  scarcely  visible. 

Returning  10  our  map,  the  star  to  the  right  of  Deneb,  below  the  Milky  Way,  is 
Alpha  Cephei,  the  constellation  Cepheus  occupying  this  part  of  the  sky.  Beyond 
Cassiopeia,  on  the  upper  verge  of  the  map,  is  Alpha  Persei.  To  the  right,  beyond  the 
Milky  Way,  the  three  stars  in  order  are  Capella,  Beta  Auriga,  and  Castor.  Kor  lesser 
stars  we  must  refer  to  the  index-diaijram  which  accompanies  each  map  in 
Mr.  Dunkin's  book 

But  we  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  sky  as  we  turn  round  and  look  south.  Let 
us  lake  a  later  hour,  10  p.m.,  when  several  famous  stars  are  conspicuous.  The 
familiar  three  stars  known  as  Orion's  Belt  will  probably  first  catch  the  eye.  In  the 
left  corner  of  the  map  the  equally  familiar  Castor  and  Pollux  will  be  recognised. 
Directing  the  eye  back  to  Orion,  just  below  the  Milky  Way,  is  Betelgeuse,  next  to 
which,  to  the  right,  is  Bellatrix,  and  then  upwards  to  the  right  Aldebaran,  with  its 
companions,  the  Hyades,  Beta  Tauri,  and  Procyon.  Below  Orion,  about  the  same 
distance  as  Betelgeuse  above,  is  the  brilliant  star  Rigei,  and  to  the  left  of  the  map 
the  most  brilliant  of  all,  Sirius.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  map  from  the  Twins, 
before  coming  to  the  Milky  Way,  we  see  the  bright  Capella.  The  zenith  is 
occupied  by  the  constellation  Perseus,  the  chief  star  of  which.  Alpha  Persei,  is  a 
little  west  of  the  meridian.  In  the  little  branch  of  the  Milky  Way  is  Algol  The 
only  other  object  we  need  name  is  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  easily  distinguished 
by  their  nebulous  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  resolved  into  numerous  stars  by 
an  ordinary  opera-glass.  The  principal  star  of  the  Pleiades,  Alcyone,  is  about  the 
third  magnitude. 

Besides  the  apparent  nightly  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  owing  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  there  is  apparent  change,  as  we  have  said, 
from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  From  these  terrestrial  movements  combined,  the  starry  sky 
never  presents  exactly  the  same  aspect  at  different  hours  of  the  night  or  different 
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nights  of  the  year,  when  viewed  from  the  same  spot  on  the  earth's  surface. 
But  after  the  year  has  revolved,  the  same  course  is  renewed,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  heavens  is  the  same  from  year  to  year  for  any  given  month  and  night  and  hour. 
On  this  principle  star  maps  and  celestial  globes  are  constructed  The  star  maps 
which  we  have  given  are  from  a  work  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
77u  Midnight  Sky,^  The  maps  represent  a  starry  sky  of  the  northern  and  of  the 
southern  hemispheres  at  midnight,  each  month  of  the  year ;  but  the  same  maps  are 
available  for  any  hours  before  or  after  midnight  on  turning  to  a  different  month.  For 
instance,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  at  London  on  December  15  th,  at  8  p.m.,  is  the  same 
as  the  midnight  sky  of  October  15th.  Each  map  is  accompanied  by  an  outline 
diagram  containing  the  positions  and  names  of  the  principal  stars.  More  names  are 
given  than  a  young  observer  will  care  to  know  or  be  able  to  remember.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  a  few  of  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  stars,  the 
names  of  which  are  familiar  in  poetry  and  history,  and  in  books  of  travels. 
Literature  abounds  in  references  to  particular  stars,  and  the  Sacred  Book  sp>eaks  of 
Arcturus  and  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades.  The  translators  of  the  Bible  have  given  the 
classic  names  corresponding  to  those  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  East ;  and  who 
would  not  like  to  know  these  stars  and  others  that  are  familiar  in  the  literature  of  all 
nations  and  times  ? 

As  there  are  many  readers  of  The  GirPs  Own  Outdoor  Book  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  we  must  not  confine  our  remarks  on  the  Starry  Sky  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. To  the  dwellers  in  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  South  America,  or  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  heaven  has  an  unwonted  aspect,  as  well  as  the  earth  a  different 
vegetation.  The  celebrated  traveller  Alexander  von  Humboldt  describes  the 
strange  sensation,  in  passing  from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  as  he  saw  the  stars 
to  which  he  had  from  childhood  been  familiar  sink  towards  the  horizon,  and 
gradually  disappear.  *  Nothing,'  he  says,  *  impresses  more  vividly  on  the  mind  of 
tiie  traveller  the  vast  distance  to  which  he  has  removed  from  his  native  country 
than  the  sight  of  a  new  firmament'  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  an  English 
emigrant,  who  thus  wrote  in  the  Leisure  Hour:  '  Walking  the  decks  on  fine  ni^ts, 
the  heavens  seemed  palpably  changed,  and  the  thought  of  being  far,  far  from  home 
was  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  a  power  never  known  before.  Stars  which  had 
been  watched  in  the  northern  sky  with  interest  and  delight  in  the  days  of  childhood 
and  youth  drooped  towards  the  horizon,  and  were  at  length  looked  for  in  vain. 
Others  usually  seen  towards  the  south  were  high  overhead,  while  strangers  appeared 
in  the  direction  we  were  sailing,  ascending  higher  and  higher  till  there  was 
almost  a  new  heaven  aloft,  without  any  intimation  that  the  old  earth  had  passed 
away.' 

But  the  southern  sky  is  as  richly  bedecked  with  *  night's  jewels '  as  the  sky^  of 
the  north,  and  its  stars  and  constellations  are  as  beautiful  and  as  dear  to  those 
bom  under  this  light  as  are  the  familiar  stars  to  the  people  of  the  old  country.  The 
most  brilliant  portion  of  the  Via  Lactea  is  in  the  south,  and  the  numerous  nebulae 

*  The  Midnight  Sky :  Familiar  Notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets,  By  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.RS.,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  With  thirty- two  star  maps  and 
numerous  other  illustrations.  (Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row.)  A  most 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  well  as  beautiful  volume,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  home 
library.  The  maps  include  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are 
useful  for  leference  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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f  the  Milky  Way.     There  is  a  profusion  of  bright  stars  in 

ship  Argo,  the  Centaur,  and  the  Southern   Cross.     The 

lipfjears  the  greater  from  contrast  with  tlie  dark  spaces  in 

s  to  the  naked  eye.     One  of  these  spaces,  in  the  midst  of 

y  U'ay,  was  called  the  Coai-saclc  by  the  early  settlers.     And 

more  striking  sight  than  the  mysterious  nebulte 

|;  Clouds. 

)ur  northern  stars,  though  many  of  them  ha^'e  dis- 

:,  Orion,  which  adorns  our  sky  in  the  winter  months,  is 

table  part  of  the  globe  south  of  the  equator ;  in  all  places, 

ttlers  live.     Sirius  also  shines  as  brightly  at  the  Cajte  as  at 

I  seen,  being,  when  on  the  meridian,  only  eighteen  degrees 

a  and  Alpha  Cygni  are  also  visible  in  the  latitude  of  the 

les.     These  familiar  stars  combine  with  the  new  ones  to 

which  has  led  some  astronomers  to  describe  the  southern 

e  beautiful  than  that  of  the  northern  hemisphere,     I^ 

I  notable  of  these  southern  stars  and  constellations. 

BSouthem  Sky  shows  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  Table  Bay, 

Booking  south,  on  the    15th  of  March,  at  10  p.m.,  or  the 

iThe  most  important  stations  in  Australia,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 

I  few  degrees  of  the  same  latitude,  so  that  the  maps  serve 

^  local  time.     The  line  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to 

f  the  equator.     In  this  view  there  are  a  few  stars  known 
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clouds.  The  pleasure  felt  on  discovering  the  South  Cross  was  warmly  shared  by 
such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the  solitude  of  the  seas  we  hail 
a  star  as  a  friend  from  whom  we  have  been  long  separated.  Among  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards  peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling ;  a  religious  senti* 
ment  attaches  them  to  a  constellation  the  form  of  which  recalls  the  sign  of  the  faith 
planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New  World.' 

The  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  any  national  ,or  sectarian  history,  1}\it  touches 
all  Christian  hearts.  The  poet  James  Montgomery,  in  his  farewell  lines' to  a  friend 
about  to  sail  to  where  day  and  night  would  be  changed  and  seasons  reversed,  alludes 
to  the  new  sky  under  which  he  would  dwell : — 

*When  tropic  gloom  returns, 

Mark  what  new  stars  their  vigOs  keep 
How  glares  the  Wolf;  the  Phoenix  bums ; 

And  on  a  stormless  deep 
The  Ship  of  heaven  ;  the  patriarch's  Dove ; 
The  Emblem  of  redeeminfr  icve. 

While  these  enchant  thine  eye, 

O  think  how  often  we  have  walked— 
Gazed  on  the  glories  of  our  sky ; 

Of  higher  glories  talked, 
Till  our  hearts  caught  a  kindling  ray, 
And  burned  within  us  by  the  way.' 

The  two  bright  stars  lower  down  in  the  Milky  Way  are  Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri, 
the  latter  nearest  to  the  Cross,  the  other  one  of  the  largest  of  the  'double  stars'  in 
the  heavens,  and  one  of  the  nearest  to  our  solar  system. 

Below  these  stars  in  the  Centaur  are  three  stars,  which  form  the  Southern 
Triangle,  Triangulum  Australis,  the  chief  star.  Alpha,  nearest  the  horizon.  Lower 
down,  under  the  apparent  level  of  the  Table  Mountain,  the  chief  star  is  Alpha 
Pavonis. 

West  of  the  meridian  line,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map,  the  constellation 
Argo  Navis  being  on  the  meridian,  its  chief  star,  Canopus,  is  conspicuous,  level 
with  the  middle  of  the  Cross.  The  stars  on  the  upper  right  comer  of  the  map  are 
in  Canis  Major.  About  midway  between  Canopus  and  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
map  is  Noah's  Dove,  in  Columba  Noachi.  The  bright  star  above  the  ships  is 
Achemar ;  and  above  this  to  the  left  we  see  the  greater  and  lesser  Magellanic  Clouds, 
Nubecula  Major  and  Minor. 

For  the  aspect  of  the  southern  sky  when  looking  north,  we  must  refer  the 
student  to  Mr.  Dunkin's  star  maps,  with  their  clear  and  interesting  letterpress. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  stars  seen  from  die  Cape,  when  looking  northward,  are  not  also 
visible  at  some  time  of  the  night  or  of  die  year  at  London.  Only  the  familiar 
constellations  common  to  both  hemispheres  are  now  seen  upside  down.  Still,  with 
the  help  of  the  maps  and  diagrams,  we  can  easily  perceive  Sirius  and  Procyon. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  other  well-known  northem  stars.  The  further  our  southern 
home  may  be  from  the  equator  the  fewer  shall  we  see  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
of  the  northem  hemisphere. 

From  whatever  region  of  the  earth  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— OUTDOOR  MUSIC 


L— HOW  WE  SANG  ROUNDS  AND  CATCHES 

By  Nanette  Mason. 

iJT  was  about  sunset  on  a  wann  summer  evening  when  we 
were  sitting  under  the  beech  trees.  We  were  busy,  the 
whole  six  of  us,  Annabella,  Hilda,  Rorence,  Nora, 
Edm^,  and  I. 

'  I  shall  work  no  longer,'  said  Hilda  at  last,  laying 
her  knitting  aside. 

'  Nor  I,'  said  Annabella,  as  she  followed  Hilda's 
example. 

'  A  seasonable  resolution  1 '  exclaimed  Edm^e ;  and 
no  more  knitting  and  no  more  sewing  either  were  done 
by  any  of  us  that  day. 

We  sat  idle   for    a    few  minutes    looking  at  the 
dickering    leaves   above   our   heads   and  at    the    long 
:>hadows    that  crept   over    the   woods    and  cornfields. 
Then  silence  was  broken  by  Annabella,  who  said,  '  What 
shall  we  do?' 

'  Do  ! '  said  Hilda,  after  a  minute's  reflection  ;  '  it  will  soon  be  dark,  so  I  vote 
we  rouse  the  night  owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  "  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver " 
— Shakespeare — Hem  !  as  Dr.  Fangloss  says.' 

'The  very  thing!'  said  Florence;  'nothing  could  be  better  than  catches  or 
rounds  for  the  open  air.     Does  anyone  wish  not  to  sing  ? ' 

'  Nobody,'  said  Edm^e,  taking  upon  herself  to  speak  for  the  rest 
'  Just  run  down  then  to  the  house,  Hilda,  like  a  good  girl  as  you  are,'  said 
Florence,  '  and  bring  the  blue-covered  books.     You  will  find  them  in  the  book-case 
nearest  the  window  in  the  music-room.' 

Hilda  set  off,  and  whilst  she  was  gone  we  began  to  talk  about  rounds  and 
catches. 

'  J  don't  know  much  about  them,'  remarked  Nora,  who,  to  the  regret  of  us 
all,  comes  but  seldom  into  our  circle ;  '  in  fact,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
difference  between  a  round  and  a  catch.' 

'  Long  ago,'  answered  Edm^e,  '  people  seem  to  have  used  the  two  words 
synonymously,  but  a  catch  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  round  in 
which  the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  sense  interrupted  in  one  part  and  caught  up 
or  supplied  by  another.     This  is  done  to  humour  some  conceit — some  catch  or 


1 
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;  words,     A  catch  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dramatic 

>t  told  what  a  round  is,'  said  Nora. 

isl  guess  that  from  the  name.     Il  is  defined  somewhere  as  a 
ich  the  performers  begin  the  melody  at  regular  periods  and 
to  the  beginning,  so  that  it  continually  passes  round  from  one 

impression,' observed  Florence,'  that  even  in  these  enlightened 
ches  are  very  often  confounded.     There  is  no  getting  it  into 
that  though  a  catch  is  always  a  round,  a  round  is  not  always  a 

catches  I  know,'  said  Annabella,  '  is  by  Callcott,  on  Hawkins' 

es  of  Music' 

ing  about  it?'  asked  Nora. 

cplicd  .Annabella,  '  lies  in  one  of  the  parts  repeating  "  Buruey's 

ke"bumhis  history,"  whilst  the  others  are  advocating  Hawkins. 

alch  had  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  sale  of  Bumey's 

Itch,'  said  Florence,  is  "  Would  you  know  my  Celia's  charms  ?  " 
positions.     Whilst  the  first  voice  inquires  whether  you  wish  to 
with  Celia's  good  features,  the  second  exclaims,  "  I'm  sure  she's 
'  the  third  <ieclares  "  She's  only  thirty  lovers  now,  the  rest  are 
11,  confused  as  to  the  drift  of  what  the  others  are  singing,  cries 
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forais  of  old  English  music     The  earliest  example  is  "  Summer  is  a-coming  in/ 
which  begins  : — 


i 


^ 


5 


^ 


zz 
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Sum  -  mer       is 


a    -   com  -  ing 


m. 


•   • 


Loud  -  ly      sing,    cue  -  koo. 


It  was  certainly  written  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.' 

*  In  how  many  parts  is  it  ? '  asked  Florence. 

'  In  four ;  with  a  burden  to  be  sung  by  two  additional  performers,  a  sort  of 
ground  bass  to  the  whole.* 

*  Another  old  round,'  said  Edm^e,  is  * "  Row  the  boat,  Whittington," '  and  just 
as  she  was  saying  this,  Hilda  arrived  with  the  music-books,  and  threw  them  down  on 
the  grass  at  our  feet. 

* "  Row  the  boat "  was  not  originally  written  about  Whittington,'  remarked 
Annabella.  *  Here  it  is  in  this  book,  and  there  is  a  note  accompanying  it :  **  In  1453 
Sir  John  Norman,  being  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  brake  that  ancient 
and  old-continued  custom  of  riding  with  great  pomp  into  Westminster  to  take  his 
charge,  choosing  rather  to  be  rowed  thither  by  water,  the  watermen  made  a  roundel 
or  song  in  his  praise,  which  began,  *  Row  the  boat,  Norman.' "  The  name  of 
Norman  was  afterwards  changed  for  the  more  popular  one  of  Dick  Whittington.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  imitate  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day.* 

*  It  is  a  very  simple  round,'  observed  Florence ;  *  let  us  sing  it'  And  we  began, 
two  of  course  singing  each  part : — 


1 


s 


Row    the  boat,     Whit-ting-ton, 


Thou  wor  -  thy         ci    -    ti  -  zcn. 


f=f=r-^ 


^ 
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*  In  the  sixteenth  century,'  said 
Annabella,  taking  up  the  thread  of  con- 
versation again,  *  rounds  and  catches 
were  very  popular,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  they  became  the  favourite 
vocal  music  of  the  country.  The  Re- 
storation period  was  the  golden  age  of 
this  sort  of  part-singing.' 

*  Our  old  composers,'  remarked 
Florence,  *did  not  think  it  at  all 
beneath  their  notice.  We  have  catches 
and  rounds  by  Dr.  Hayes,  Shield, 
Battishill,  Aldrich,  Webbe,  Purcell,  Nelham,  Lawes,  Dr.  Arne,  Dr.  Blow,  Dr.  Cook, 
Dr.  Callcott,  and  a  great  many  more.' 

*  Of  all  these  writers,'  said  Edm^e,  *  the  one  who  wrote  the  most  perfect  catches 
I  think,  was  PurcelL' 

*  Dr.  Aldrich  for  me,'  Hilda  exclaimed  *  You  should  hear  our  boys  sing  his 
catch  in  praise  of  smoking,  which  is  so  written  that  every  singer  has  time  for  his 
puflf.' 

*  You  mentioned  Nelham  as  a  composer,'  said  Annabella,  turning  to  Florence ; 
'  who  was  he  ?     I  don't  so  much  as  know  his  name.' 

*  And   I  know  very  little  more,'  answered  Florence.     *  But  he  wrote  some 

2   H 


Lord  Mayor  of       Lon  -  don. 


L^=*=1 


l^= 


li^h  hours,  help  us 
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ches.  Here  is  one  of  his  rounds,  founded  on  the  old 
men  of  Gotham  took  a  fancy  to  the  cuckoo,  and  tried  to 
by  building  a  hedge  round  it.' 

When  we  had  finished  singing  this 
and,  Nora,  who  always  wants  to  get 
the  bcttom  of  everything,  kept  tum- 
i,  over  the  le.ives  of  her  music-book, 
d  said, '  I  don't  quiie  understand  the 
les  to  be  followed  in  singing  such 
this.' 
'  They  are  easy  enough,"  said 
Florence ;  '  the  first  voice,  don't  you 
see,  begins  and  sings  right  on,  line  by 
line,  and  when  it  gets  to  the  end 
begins  again  without  a  rest.  When 
the  first  voice  is  beginning  the  second 
line,  the  second  voice  begins  the  first 
lecond  voice  is  beginning  the  second  line  and  the  first  voice 
le,  the  third  voice  starts  with  the  first  note  of  the  first  line.' 
Iped  explanation  1 '  said  Nora,     '  And  how  many  times  sliould 
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'  id 


ha     ha    ha  1 

i? — r 


Forshame,you  sil  -  ly  calf  1  don't  you  laugh,  don't  you  laugh,  don't  you 


^^L 


J-J-—/  J  J^M-  ^  ^'~7n^ 


You      will      not      sing       it 


4         4.  -  _ 

4  4         1 

Look    at   her      face,  ha    ha    ha    ha !  Look,  look    at    her  face,  ha    ha    ha 


^— H^J=iH  J  ."I  '^^ 
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ha!  Look  at    her    face  1  Look,  look    at  her     face,    ha ha    ha     ha  I 

Our  pretended  laughter  ended  in  a  hearty  fit  of  the  real  thing,  but  as  soon  as  we 
had  become  sufficiently  grave  again,  Annabella  said,  *  Catches  to  a  certain  extent 
should  be  acted,  and  for  that  reason  they  ought  to  be  learned  by  heart  and  sung 
without  the  book.     Rounds  are  also  much  better  sung  from  memory.' 

*  The  great  thing,'  said  Hilda,  *  appears  to  be  to  sing  with  spirit  and  in  strict 
time.* 

*  Yes,*  said  Nora,  *  they  seem  an  admirable  lesson  in  keeping  time.  They  must 
be  good,  too,  for  creating  confidence  in  oneself,  for  the  singers  need  to  be 
independent,  and  no  one  gets  much  help  from  her  neighbour.  By  the  way,  for 
how  many  voices  are  rounds  and  catches  usually  written  ?  * 

*  For  three  or  four  equal  voices,*  answered  Florence ;  *  but  they  might  be  foi 
almost  any  number.* 

*  One  pleasant  thing  about  many  old  rounds  and  catches,*  observed  Annabella,  *  is 
that  they  have  good  sensible  words,  sometimes  homely,  sometimes  ludicrous,  and 
sometimes  pathetic* 

*  You  cannot,  unfortunately,*  said  Florence,  *  say  that  of  all.  I  have  heard  that 
the  words  of  some  of  the  catches  most  popular  in  Charles  n.*s  time  are  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable.* 

*  Street  cries,'  Annabella  went  on  to  say,  *  are  a  favourite  subject,  and  so  is  the 
ringing  of  bells.  Amongst  bell-ringing  catches  Dr.  Aldrich's,  **  Hark,  the  bonny 
Christ  Church  bells  1 "  has  enjoyed  a  long  popularity.  Then  the  flight  of  time  is 
another    topic  they  often  deal  with.      One  round    I    never  tire  of  humming 

'  over  is — 

•*  111  live  to-morrow,  'tis  not  wise  to  say  ; 
Twill  be  too  late  to-morrow — live  to-day."' 

2    H    2 
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I  deal  of  sarcastic  worldly  wisdom  in  some  of  them,'  observed 
e  by  Hilton — 

Ihiihcr,  boy,  if  you  would  learn  to  thrive, 

I  hearken  to  this  lesson  for  to-day  : 
isl  always  borrow,  seldom  lend,  and  never,  never  pay."' 

,e  some  more  musical  illustiations,'  exclaimed  Hilda. 
:n,  for  the  present,'  said  Florence. 
|,  and  the  rounds  and  catches  annexed  were  wiiat  we  sang  that 


HARE,  THE 
I  THE   TaDY.  closing  DAY. 

Four  Voices.  ,  Dr.  Hayes. 
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Four  Voices. 


LONDON   CRIES. 

From  Playford's  Collection,  1667, 


These  are  the  cries     of    Lon  -  don  town :  Some  go    up    street,  and  some  go       down. 

*  .    .        . 


^_jij;J^i^^Eg-J4J-^i^ 


Now  if  you  will  but    stay      a  -  while.  Sweet  -  ly  it      will,  sweet- ly  it    will  the  time  be  - 


^ 


f 


guile,To  hear  each  one  with  sing- ing    cry  Their  sev  -  ^ral  things    as     they pass 


-"-4t^^g7f^ 


by.      I  have  hot    pip-pin-pies,  hotl        Will  you  have    a-ny    milk?  Maids,  buy  a  broom  I 


Three  Voices. 


OXFORD    CRIES. 


Chairs  to  mend?  Old  chairs   to  mend?      Rush  or  cane  bot-tom*d  old  chairs  to  mend?  Old 


i 


chairs      to  mend  1     New       mack  -  er  -  ell  1  New    mack  -  er  -  ell ! 


New 


± 
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X 
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mack  -  er  -  ell  I   New   mack  -  er  -  ell  I 


f? 


1 — I 
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Old      rags?     A-ny       old      rags?  Take 


W 


1 1 


mo  -  ney    for  jour  old        rags !         A-ny  hare  -  skins  or       rab  -  bit 


skins? 


m 


A  CAPTAIN   AND   TWO   PASSENGERS   ON   BOARD    SHIP    IN 

ROUGH    WEATHER. 
Three  Voices. 


■^ 


I 
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Hoy!  ship     a -hoy,      sir  I    Hoy!  ship      a -head  1  Down,   down    with  the  helm,  sir  1 
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A— The  vellum  or  drum. 

B — The  brackets  for  tightening  the  vellum. 

C— The  tail-piece  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

D — The  briage. 

£>- The  strings. 

F— The  finger-board  (showing  the  frets),  alse  called  the 

neck. 
G— The  nut  (on  which  the  strings  rest). 
H— The  head. 
I— The  pegs. 
K— The  *  uiumb '  string  peg. 


*  Banya,*  the  name  of  a  Senegambian  instrument  of  the  guitar  species.     As  an 
instrument  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  the  banjo  is  unique. 

Description  of  the  Instrument, — The  design  of  the  banjo  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone,  but  the  technical  names  of  its  various  portions  (which  are  employed 
hereafter)  are  probably  foreign  to  a  great  many.  For  this  reason  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  given,  with  reference  letters : — 

The  Strings, —  There  are  five,  six, 
and  seven  string  banjos  in  general  use. 
The  first  is  essentially  a  solo  instru- 
ment, while  the  other  two  are  suitable 
either  for  solos  or  accompaniments ; 
and,  as  the  seven-string  banjo  is  the 
more  popular,  these  remarks  will  refer 
to  that  instrument  in  particular,  as 
an  accomplished  player  on  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  manipulating  the 
others. 

The  seven  strings  are  counted  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  seventh  is  generally  called  the  thumb  or  octave  string. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  will  considerably  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
strings ;  the  best  will  invariably  prove  the  cheapest  If  the  strings  are  too  thick 
the  tone  will  be  dull ;  thin  strings  produce  a  bright  and  clear  quaUty  of  tone.  The 
strings  should  be  as  follow : — 

The  I  St    (D)  a  very  fine  string  (specially  made). 

2nd.  (B)  a  thin  ist  violin  string. 

3rd.  (G)     „       2nd 

4th.  CD)     „       3rd 

5  th.  (C)  a  silver  banjo  string. 

6th.  (G)     „  „ 

7  th.  (G)  a  very  fine  string  (specially  made). 
The  position  of  the  bridge  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  when  playing  in  the 
higher  positions. 

Rule. — There  should  be  an  equal  distance  from  the  nutt  to  the  twelfth  fret,  and 
from  the  twelfth  fret  to  the  bridge,  /.<r.,  the  twelfth  fret  should  be  equi-distant  between 
the    nutt    and    the    bridge. 


» 


» 


>» 


>> 


Notes  as 
written  for 
the  Banjo. 


Should  the  bridge  be  m 
other  than  the  proper  posi- 
tion, the  higher  fret  will  be 
out  of  tune. 

On  Tuning. — The  banjo 
is  tuned  in  the  key  of  G  major. 
Until  the  student  is  thorough-    ^       ,         , 
ly  acquainted  with  the  inter,    ^^^^it 
vals  m  which  the  banjo  is     notes  to  tune 
tuned,  she  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  each  note  from 
the  pianoforte,  which  will  be 
as  follow : — 


String :  ^ 

7th.  6th.  5th.  4th.  3rd.  2nd.  1st 


from  the 
Pianoforte. 


•  The  3rd  string  is  timed  first 
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I  the  above  that  the  banjo  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  the 

Method  of  tuning,  which  is  far  more  convenient,  as  the  use  of 

L-d  with  :— 
Iring  (G)  to  a  banjo  pitch-pipe  or  tuning  fork, 

.1  the  fourth  frel.  anci  tune  the  second  string  in  unison 
Iced. 
T  string  at  the  third  fret,  and  tune  the   first   string  to    the 

ting  at  the  fifth  fret,  and  tune  the  seventh  string  to  note 

■tring  an  octave  below  the  third. 

(string  at  the  fifth  fret,  and   tune  the  fifth  string  to  the  C 

ig  at  the  second  fret,  and  the  note  (D)  at  the  fourth  string 

low  be  in  lune,  -5—    — 

extends  over  three  octaves,  from  ^;> — i-;    sound- 


rt'ith  all  the  intermediate  semitones  : 
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The  player  should  be  seated  on  au  ordinary  flrawing-room  chair,  rather  near  the 
edge  of  the  seat,  with  the  left  leg  raised  by  means  of  a  low  footstool.  The  edge  of 
the  drum  of  the  instrument  should  rest  on  the  right  thigh,  as  near  the  body  as  pos- 
sible. Let  the  neck  lay  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  but  do 
not  clench  it  The  neck  should  slightly  incline  towards  the  left  shoulder.  The 
right  arm  must  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  drum,  in  order  to  bring  the  hand  directly 
over  the  bridge.  Place  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  vellum  about  two 
inches  from  the  bridge,  and  the  thumb  on  the  third  string,  the  first  and  second  fingers 
on  the  second  and  first  strings  respectively. 

This  is  the  position  for — 

Striking  the  strings. — To  set  the  strings  of  a  banjo  vibrating  but  little  force  is 
required,  in  fact,  force  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  except  in  forte  passages.  The 
unpleasant '  twanging '  so  often  observed  is  frequently  caused  by  the  strings  being 
*  pulled  up.'  Although  difficult  to  describe  without  personal  explanation,  a  few 
rules  may  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good  tone. 

1.  Place  the  little  finger  as  before  described,  about  two  inches  from  the  bridge. 

2.  Lay  the  tip  of  the  second  finger  on  the  first  string,  the  first  finger  on  the 
second  string,  and  the  thumb  on  the  third  string.  Then  allow  the  thumb  to  spring 
quickly  from  its  string  against  the  first  finger.  The  first  and  second  fingers  should 
spring  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Try  each  finger  separately,  then  all  together. 
In  '  striking '  a  chord  the  hand  will  assume  the  position  as  though  it  were  squeezing 
something,  but  not  too  tightly. 

3.  Do  not  pull  the  strings  up,  which  will  cause  them  to  *  tiivang,*  and  jar  against 
the  finger-board. 

4.  The  thumb  plays  the  four  bass  and  thumb  strings,  and  the  first  and  second 
fingers  the  two  remaining  strings. 

5.  In  playing  a  full  chord  of  four  notes,  the  third  finger  is  introduced.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  strings  vibrate  simultaneously,  unless  the  chords  be 
marked  arpeggio,  or  a  special  eflfect  be  desired,  as  on  a  finishing  chord,  etc.,  in  which 
case  the  fingers  should  leave  the  strings  one  after  another ;  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing the  finger-board — e,g,y  the  thumb  may  strike  near  the  bridge,  the  first  finger  a 
little  higher,  and  so  on. 

The  various  gradations  of  tone  are  obtained  by  playing  forte  passages  near  the 
bridge,  mezzo-forte  about  two  inches  higher,  and  piano  at  the  foot  of  the  finger- 
board. Of  course  in  playing  pianissimo  or  piano,  Uie  strings  must  be  struck  more 
gently  than  in  forte  passages. 

On  Jorming  the  notes. — The  horizontal  lines  on  the  finger-board  are  called  frets. 
On  most  of  the  best  modern  banjoes,  instead  of  frets,  round  pieces  of  pearl  or  ivory 
are  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  frets.  These 
frets  or  dots  are  each  one  semi-tone  apart,  as  the  diagram  on  p.  474  will  show. 

Of  course  the  frets  which  produce  the  sharps  are  the  same  as  used  for  the 
flats —  e,g,,  the  first  string  stopped  at  the  first  fret  will  make  either  D  sharp  or  E 
flat 

The  next  consideration  will  be — 

How  to  stop  the  strings, — Briefly  stated,  the  fingers  and  frets  go  together,  that  is, 
the  first  finger  is  employed  to  stop  the  string  at  the  first  firet,  the  second  finger  the 
second  fret,  etc  This  rule  cannot  be  implicitly  carried  out,  as  certain  chords  require 
particular  fingering.     The  following  rules  must  be  observed — 
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I,  Use  the  tips  of  the 
fitii;ers  to  stop  tiie  strings,  and 
press  them  down  very  tightly, 
to  prevent  the  string  from  jar- 
ring or  an  imperfect  note  being 

1.  In  stopping  a  chord  re- 
quiring a  long  reach,  do  not 
place  the  fingers  straight,  but 
obhquely,  which  will  facilitate 
the  fingering. 

3.  Keep  the  knuckles  as 
high  as  possible,  to  prevent 
the  fleshy  por lions  of  the 
fingers  and  hand  from  touch- 
ing the  strings,  and  thus  hin- 
dering their  vibration. 

The  positions  are  determined 
by  the  first  finger ;  for  instance, 
if  the  firsit  finger  be  placed  on 
the  first  string  at  the  fifth  fret, 
and  the  other  fingers  taking 
their  places  for  the  remaining 
intervals    of    the    chord,    the 
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tip  of  the  first  finger  backward  and  forward  with 
great  rapidity;  (a),  by  playing  the  note  with  the 
thumb,  first  and  second  fingers  alternately,  viz  : — 

Tkekarmonics,  or  upper  partials,'  may  be  produced 
on  all  the  strings  (the  seventh  excepted)  at  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth  frets. 
The  finger  should  be  pressed  very  lightly  across  the  strings,  which  should  be 
struck  rather  forcibly  at  the  same  time,  near  the  bridge.  Those  who  play  the 
violin  or  guitar  will  at  once  comprehend  diis. 

For  an  explanation  of  tbe  slur,  snap,  and  double-snap,  the  treatment  of  grace 
notes,  etc.,  the  student  is  referred  to  one  of  the  many  instruction  books  published 
for  the  banjo. 

Banjo  Literature. — High-class  music  for  the  banjo  is  very  limited ;  the  ipstru- 
ment  being  essentially  more  for  amusement  than  for  the  interpretation  of  classical 
works,  which  would  be  out  of  place,  not  to  say  absurd,  upon  IL  Banjo  players  who 
aim  at  something  higher  than  marches,  breakdowns,  and  jigs,  will  feel  the  want  of 
superior  and  suitable  music,  and  will  have  to  wait  the  time  until  some  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  instrument  endowed  with  the  talent  for  composition  comes  forward,  as 
the  highly  gifted  musician  Madame  Sidney  Pratten  has  done  for  the  guitar.  One 
accomplbhed  musician,  Augustus  H.  Walker,  Mus.  Doc,  has  composed  a  'Sonata 
in  G  for  violin  and  banjo.'  In  this  scholarly  production  the  doctor  has  contributed 
a  work  which  is  both  melodious  and  effec- 
tive, and  it  would  well  repay  the  student's 
careful  study.  '  What  the  banjo  can  do ' 
is  seen  in  the  concert  solo  '  Home  Sweet 
Home,'  by  Herbert  J.  Ellis. 

This  composition  is  very  difficult, 
since  it  contains  almost,  if  not  quite,  every 
cfiect  the  banjo  is  capable  of  prodacing. 
Marches  with  pianoforte  accompaniment 
are  both  numerous  and  effective. 
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At  present,  when  the  art  of  mu^c  is  so 
much  studied  and  cultivated  amongst  us, 
it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise 
that  the  simple  and  beautiful  instrument 
which  I  purpose  describing  should  be 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
mandolin,  like  the  lute,  which  it  resembles 
in  form,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and, 
like  it,   was  a  great  favourite  witb   the 

'  The  student  is  recommended  to  study  Musical  Acoustics,  by  John  Broadhouse. 
(London  :  W.  Reeves,  Fleet  Street.)  This  work  contains  excerpts  from  the  mvesti^ 
tions  of  HelmhOltz,  Tyndall,  Airy,  and  other  scientists,  and  very  mterestio];  chapters  on 
harmonics,  etc. 
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of  shorter  notes  or  vibrations.  The  result  is  peculiar  and  pleasing,  and  there  is 
this  great  advantage — that  each  note  can  be  prolonged  to  its  exact  value,  and  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  can  be  rendered  in  a  single  note  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  exactness.  The  production  of  these  tremulous  notes  is  the  great  difficulty  for 
beginners  in  learning  to  play  this  instrument,  but,  with  a  little  patience  and  practice, 
^  the  wrist  becomes  flexible,  and  the  vibrations  are  produced  with  ease. 

The  mandolin  and  guitar  harmonise  most  exquisitely — the  former  playing  the 
air,  the  latter  the  accompaniment.  These  two  instruments  seem,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  for  one  another,  and  when  some  of  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  Italian  airs 
are  heard  on  a  still,  moonlight  night  in  a  Venetian  gondola,  or  at  Naples  on  the 
Chiaia  or  Santa  Lucia,  a  most  enchanting  effect  is  produced.  Those  who  have  not 
heard  the  mandolin  played  really  well  can  have  no  idea  what  perfection  can  be 
attained  by  a  skilful  performer,  and  how  an  Italian  audience  can  be  completely 
carried  away  by  its  expression  and  sweetness.  One  of  the  best  players  of  Italy, 
residing  in  Genoa,  may  often  be  heard  in  the  evenings  at  the  Caffh  di  Napoli^  which 
is  crowded  to  suffocation  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  to  perform  there.  This 
musician  has  been  frequently  urged  to  go  to  London  or  Paris,  where  he  would 
assuredly  be  successful,  but  he  appears  to  have  no  ambition  to  achieve  fame  or 
fortune,  and  has  never  been  further  from  his  native  city  than  Nice,  which  he  some- 
times visits  during  the  season. 

Another  excellent  mandolinist  is  a  blind  gentleman  who  plays  at  concerts  very 
difficult  operatic  selections,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte.  The  Queen  of  Italy  to 
her  numerous  other  accomplishments  adds  that  of  playing  the  mandolin. 

I  shall  conclude  by  advising  any  girl  having  a  taste  for  music  to  procure  one  of 
these  instruments,  and,  with  a  little  practice  and  perseverance,  and  the  assistance  of 
of  a  book  of  instructions,  she  will  acquire  an  accomplishment,  novel,  graceful,  and 
delightful. 


IV.— MUSICAL  GRACES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER   MEAT. 

The  following  *  Musical  Graces '  are  included  in  this  present  volume  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  made  useful  in  outdoor  gatherings,  or  whenever  a  number  of  voices 
are  attainable ;  and  that  instead  of  grace  being  said  by  one  individual,  as  is 
commonly  done,  that  all  round  the  table  may  join  in  praising  God  by  lifting  up 
their  voices  together  in  thanksgiving  for  the  daily  mercies  which  the  bountiful  Giver 
of  all  good  provides  for  the  creatures  of  His  Providence.  And  in  urging  this  duty 
upon  the  heads  of  families,  schools,  institutions,  and  business  houses,  we  need  only 
quote  St.  PauFs  exhortation,  that  *  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God'  (i  Cor.  x.  31),  and  Psalm  1.  23,  *  Whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  Me.* 

A  round,  or  canon,  is  a  musical  composition,  so  termed  because  the  parts 
succeed  each  other  in  a  perpetual  continuation  and  repetition. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  performing  a  round  is  by  each  voice  singing  in 
succession  the  several  parts  as  many  times  over  as  the  parts  consist  of,  all  the 
voices  agreeing  as  to  when  they  shall  stop.  The  figures  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each   part  signify  that  after  the  first  voice  has  sung  the  music  of  the 
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The  melody  of  this  Grace  may  be  sung  in  unison  by  all  the  voices,  and  the 
harmony  be  played  on  the  piano  or.  harmonium ;  or  the  Round  for  Four  Voices 
(which  is  the  same  as  this  melody)^  when  well  practised,  may  be  used  instead. 


or  health, and  strength,and     dai  -  ly    food,  We    praise  Tby  name,  O        Lord  ; 


Be    with    us     now,  Thy  blest-  ing    gi^e.  And    be    Thy  name   a  -  dored.     A-  men. 


1 


^ 


Three  Voices, 


CANON, 


rir  r\r^J\{M 


4 


Cherubini. 


^ 


For  these  and      all      His     mer  -  cies,  We      praise  God*s  ho  •  ly      name. 


For  these  and     all      His     mer  -  cies,  We      praise  GoH*s  ho  •  ly      name. 


For  these  and      all      His    mer  -  cies.  We      praise  Grod's   ho  -  ly      name. 
Three  Voices.  ^^OUND. 


1 


Oh  !    let    us  praise  our       Lord    a  -  bove  ;    His  name  is  Truth,  as  well  as    Love. 

t>     ,  I  ,    r^i  I    Hi       m  I     N  r, ,  I  I    I   '^ 


d:ij./jn^^juj:jji4 


One   sin  -  gle  word    has       ne  -  ver  failed.    Of    all     His  ear-  ly    pro-mise  sealed. 


Our  bread  from  heav'n  is        still    se  -  cure.  And     wa  -  ter  from  His  hand  is    sure. 
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ho  -  \y  name  be    blessed  and  praised  ;    For  these  and      all, 


aU       HU 


J     ry{ 


God's  ho  -  ly     name   be      praised  ; 


For 


all      HU 


-«^- 


il 


-I 

name  be    blessed 


f 


72: 


X 


and      praised ; 


For  these  and  all       His 


mer    -    cies         God's  ho  -  ly     name 


be 


blessed  and         praised. 


v.— HOW  TO  SING  IN  PUBLIC 

By  Antoinette  Sterling. 

Singing  in  public  presupposes  a  good  voice  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it  properly  and  effectively.  Lt:ss  than  this  would  scarcely  be  acceptable  in 
the  drawing-room  when  singing  before  friends;  and  if  your  audience  consists  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  a  public  concert,  they  are  warranted  in 
looking  for  something  mar^,  I  need  therefore  say  nothing  about  the  formation  and 
cultivation  of  the  voice  :  these  are  matters  for  your  master.  You  have  been 
gifted,  perhaps,  with  a  voice  naturally  well  placed  and  distinctly  defined  as  to  its 
character — something  to  be  thankful  for;  his  work  is  in  this  case  very  much 
simplified.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  forming  or  *  posing '  the  voice ;  no  anxious 
uncertainty  on  your  part  as  to  whether  it  is  a  soprano,  a  mezzo-soprano,  or  a 
contralto.  Undivided  attention  may  then  be  devoted  to  its  development  and 
cultivation.  I  fear,  however,  that  much  of  the  natural  material  which  falls  into  his 
hands  is  of  a  sort  corresponding  to  the  cross-grained,  knotty  wood  upon  which  the 
joiner  must  exercise  his  patient  skill. 

Your  master,  then,  is — or  ought  to  be— the  judge  as  to  when  you  have  reached 
that  degree  of  development  which  fits  you  for  singing  to  the  satbfaction  of  youi 
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Itifies  you  in  appearing  before  a  large  audience.     If  you  have 

to  this  point,  and  h:ive  done  your  work  conscientiously, 

.  10  be  fraught  with  either  difficulty  or  embarrassmenL 

u  have  to  sing,  and  that  you  are  thrown  entirely  upon  your 

fhaJI  I  be  nervous?     What  shall  I  wear?     What  shall  I 

(ill  rapidly  arise  in  your  mind.     The  fear  of  nervousness 

D  little  uneasiness.     Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  entirely 

may   be   overtaken  by   it   under   exceptional 

i   arises  from  insufficient  preparation,    or   from 

is  just,  and  failure  will  teach  a  wholesome  lesson.     But,  so 

■  temperament  may  allow,  this  and  all  kindred  troubles  will 

By  be  summarised  in  very  few  words — Be  yourself,  and  be  in 

ire.     No  one's  opinion,  either  for  good  or  evil,  can 

I  talent.     Likewise  no  dissatisfaction  on  your  part  can  change 

I  entrusted  to  you.     You  have  only  to  ioyour  best,  with  no 

;  or  of  their  gifts.     Herein  lies  your  strength  before  an 

;  is  then  no  occasion  to  reflect  upon  what  you  might  or 

iciousntss  not  only  conduces  more  than  anything  else  to 

n-conductor  to  the  sympathy  whJcli  should  exist  between 

llf  you  are  conscious  of  yourself  when  singing,  your  listeners 

Bof  the  singer  instead  of  the  song.     Therefore  concentrate 

u  have  to  say  through  your  song,  thinking  neither  of  the 

lals  essenlially  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  eye,  it  is  desirable 
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from  a  false  productioa  of  the  voice — possibly  from  holding  the  throat  stiff  and 
swollen,  so  to  speak,  thinking  to  produce  a  *  rich  *  quality  of  tone.  Tone  does  not 
come  from  the  muscles  of  the  throat  This  apparent  richness  quickly  degenerates 
into  guttural  unintelligibility. 

Your  selection  of  songs  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  occasion,  but  they 
should  always  be  such  as  you  feel  you  can  do  with  credit  to  yourself.  At  one  time, 
a  song  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  few  may  seem  most  desirable ;  at  another,  the 
many  may  have  to  be  considered.  Italian  music  best  lends  itself  to  a  display  of 
voice  :  poetical  feeling  finds  full  expression  in  German  and  English  songs.  Do  not 
fancy,  however,  that  a  song  in  a  foreign  language  is  of  necessity  good,  and  one  in 
English  necessarily  bad  The  Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Germans  all  hold  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  songs.  Why  should  English  people  be  less  national  in  their  love 
of  music  ?  In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  England  possessed  musicians  who  were  the 
foremost  of  their  time.  And  one  has  but  to  call  to  miml  (among  many  others)  such 
songs  as  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  *  Sweet  day,  so  cool,*  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison's  *  False 
friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep  ? ' — beautiful  poetry,  associated,  in  both  instances, 
with  equally  beautiful  music — to  prove  that  vocal  music  of  a  high  character  is  by  no 
means  impossible  in  this  country  to-day.  English  songs  are  essentially  an  out- 
growth of  the  English  love  of  English  poetry,  the  instinctive  desire  to  strengthen 
sentiments  which  are  dear  to  the  people.  It  is  the  singer's  province  to  bring  these 
sentiments  home  to  many  who  may  never  really  have  felt  them  until  thus  clothed  in 
music  It  is  also  her  privilege,  and  in  some  sense  her  duty,  to  give  helpful  words 
to  her  hearers.  Poets  and  composers  may  feel  impelled  to  write  for  future  rather 
than  present  appreciation ;  but  the  interpreter's  duty  is  in  the  present— one  cannot 
sing  for  posterity.  In  choosing  songs,  therefore,  one  should  from  time  to  time 
endeavour  to  reach  people  of  all  degrees  of  culture,  forgetting  none.  If  in  some 
cases  the  music  is  little  more  than  a  vehicle  to  convey  words  of  cheer  or  comfort, 
shall  they,  because  of  this,  be  withheld  from  those  persons  who  need  them  ?  A 
simple  home  song  with  a  touch  of  Nature  in  it,  even  one  which  will  not  bear  critical 
examination,  may  still  give  pleasure  to  some,  and  thus  serve  a  good  purpose.  But 
the  subject,  great  or  small,  should  in  all  cases  be  one  with  which  you  are  in 
sympathy,  or  your  rendering  of  it  will  be  unsympathetic  Not  unfrequently  a  song, 
from  its  very  simplicity,  affords  scope  for,  if  it  does  not  really  demand,  the  employ- 
ment of  higher  powers  than  are  required  for  one  of  larger  proportions.  Some 
artists,  whose  means  are  equal  to  music  which  they  consider  makes  far  greater 
demands  upon  their  artistic  resources,  often  fail  to  infuse  life  into  a  '  simple  English 
ballad.' 

Hear  all  the  music  you  can,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  Listening  to  an 
artist  of  reputation  is  a  good  lesson,  and  need  not  be  an  expensive  one  :  but  listen 
with  discrimination.  If  you  hear  an  unmusical  change  made  in  music  that  should 
be  safe  from  such  treatment — made,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  creating  an  effect  by 
sheer  body  of  tone — or  a  sacrifice  of  quality  to  quantity,  in  any  way  ;  if,  under  the 
guise  of  a  dramatic  rendering,  you  see  series  of  smiles  or  frowns  or  shakings  of  the 
liead  which  are  not  the  natural  outcome  of  the  words,  you  have  learned  what  to 
avoid.  Some  experience  as  a  listener  will  doubtless  teach  you  that  even  the 
greatest  singers  have  little  mannerisms— often  a  slight  exaggeration  of  really  good 
qualities.  This  should  not,  however,  cause  you  to  lose  respect  for  a  reputation,  as 
its  possession  implies  the  possession  also  of  gifts  worthy  of  respect 
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your  finger.  For  a  few  evenings  the  practisings  go  off  as  merrily  as  a  ball  in  fairy- 
land or  a  chime  of  New  Year's  bells,  but  suddenly  we  begin  to  feel  that  a  change  is 
come.  The  euphonium  player  takes  a  strange  and  unaccountable  dislike  for  his  own 
instrument,  and  a  fancy  for  a  comet,  which  the  young  man  who  holds  that  latter  is 
very  unwilling  to  satisfy  ;  the  tenor-horn  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  youth  who, 
after  having  given  you  the  trouble  of  getting  half  a  dozen  different  instruction-books 
for  him,  all  at  once  finds  out  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  talent  or  inclination  for 
music ;  the  baritone  appears  at  the  practising  about  every  seventh  night ;  the 
performer  on  the  bombardine,  though  he  has  a  musical  ear,  has  a  most  inharmonious 
temper,  which  is  always  upon  the  jangle  and  the  wrangle  with  one  or  other  of  his 
brother  bandsmen ;  the  boy  who  plays  the  triangle  is  found,  just  when  he  ought  to 
be  accentuating  a  staccato  movement,  standing  on  his  head,  striking  the  air  with  his 
heels  instead  of  the  tinkling  brass  with  his  hands. 

This  is  no  over-drawn  picture,  as  anyone  will  know  and  own  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  a  village  band ;  therefore,  the  work  needs,  as  we 
have  said  above,  patience  and  good  temper,  and,  moreover,  p>erseverance  and 
courage  under  disappointment,  and  strength  of  will  that  laughs  at  difficulties.  If 
a  young  lady — and  it  is  indeed  in  its  humanising,  elevating  character  quite  a  young 
lady's  task — takes  upon  her  to  cultivate  the  musical  ear  and  taste  of  a  country 
neighbourhood  by  the  establishment  of  a  village  band,  she  must  be  quite  prepared, 
before  she  reaches  any  lasting  success,  to  see  the  whole  fabric  that  she  has  raised 
with  the  utmost  pains  and  care  fall  in  a  moment,  so  that  she  will  have  to  go  hither  and 
thither  again,  seeking  for  more  suitable  but  raw  material.  Again  and  again  she  will 
believe  that  she  has  attained  her  point,  and  that  she  has  founded  a  band  that  will 
play  on  melodiously  for  many  and  many  a  year,  and  again  and  again  the  whole 
thing  will  melt  away  like  a  morning  mist,  and  she  will  perpetually  find  herself,  with 
regard  to  her  undertaking,  just  where  she  began. 

All  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  young  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  before  they 
take  a  village  band  in  hand  It  is  not  an  institution  that  can  be  founded  on  a  few 
vague,  aesthetic  fancies  about  cultivating  the  masses.  When,  however,  a  lady  in 
some  position  in  a  parish  has  looked  coolly  at  the  realistic,  practical  side  of  the 
enterprise — when  she  has  resolutely  made  up  her  mind  to  face  all  discouragements 
and  difficulties,  and  go  forward  in  spite  of  them,  she  has,  in  truth,  undertaken 
something  that  will  help  to  lift  up  her  generation.  Music  is  never  a  more 
brightening,  sweetening,  softening  influence  than  among  English  working  men. 

Having  thus  formed  a  full  and  earnest  purpose  with  regard  to  carrying  on 
steadfastly  what  we  have  begun,  because  our  subject  is  a  fair  and  high  one,  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  when  we  set  about  establishing  a  village  band  is  to  firame  a 
code  of  rules  for  its  members.  The  wording  of  these  rules  should  be  as  simple  and 
unambiguous  as  possible,  and  such  as  cannot  allow  of  the  smallest  chance  of  a 
double  interpretation.  They  should  be  few  in  number,  and  not  too  long ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  they  should  be  very  clearly  defined.  The  rural  working  man's  mind 
always  likes  things  to  be  put  very  plainly  before  it  They  should  not,  however,  go 
into  small  particulars,  but  should  leave  a  broad  margin,  to  allow  for  different 
characters  and  different  employments.  This  latter  point  is  very  essential ;  for  a 
bandsman  who  has  been  working  all  day  at  some  hard  field  labour  or  some  trying 
trade  needs  every  allowance  to  be  made  for  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  out  these  rules  exactly  in  a  chapter  like  the  present,  for 
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b  will  require,  naturally,  different  arrangements  with  regard 

I  such  3%  will    suit    the  habits   of  the  neighbourhood,  and 

\6  of  work  in  which  the  men  who  are  to  fonn  the  band 

wo  great  points,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  forraing 

in  all  country  districts  alike — one  is  to  let  the  band  be, 

nusement  and  relaxation  for  the  bandsmen,  and  not  a 

luble  ;  the  other  is  that  the  village  band  should  be,  in  sorae 

n  teaching  sobriety  and  high  morality  in  the  village. 

5  with  regard  to  a  village  band,  we  want  to  say  a  few  more 

go  on  any  further.     In  the  first  place,  we  musl  remember 

liir  village  band  are  nol  professional  musicians,  who  can  give 

e  day  to  their  art,  but  working  men  weary  with  loll.     Their 

re,  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  them  ;  they  should 

lomfortable  room  provided  for  theirevening  band  meetings, 

!  should  find  their  music  hall  in  some  honeysuckle-scented 

1  for  them  should  not  be  too  difficult,  but  should  be  of 

ic  character^such  as  some  pathetic  Scotch  air,  or  an  Irish 

laughter  ;  or  a  grand  old  psalm  tune  of  the  class  which 

I  of  the  early  Reformers  into  the  silent  night,  when  it  was 

JChristian  men  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     The 

I  practising  to  last  should  also  not  be  too  long  ;  and   it  is  8 

'  e  village  band  if  now  and  then  ladies  an4 

r  meetings,  and  speak  words  of  ]iraise  or  gentle  criticism, 

'icm  selves  e 
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difficult  to  move  from  their  own  fireside ;  and  the  pleasure  of  even  a  musical 
evening  will  not  always  bring  them  again  outside  their  own  doors.  This  is  why  we 
should  especially  strive  to  make  the  band  practisings  attractive  by  means  of  a  bright, 
comfortable  room,  and  lively,  interesting,  popular  music ;  and  this  is  the  way  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  our  bandsmen  see  that,  without  diligent  practice,  no 
success  in  any  art  can  be  attained  even  by  the  most  gifted 

A  village  band  should  not,  and  must  not,  be  a  mere  decorative  and  aesthetic 
appendage  to  rural  life ;  it  should  be  made  of  some  real,  substantial  use  in  a  parish. 
It  must  be  a  strong  influence  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  both  in  giving  rational, 
healthy  amusement  to  performers  and  listeners,  and  in  making  the  working  man  feel 
that  intellectual  pleasures  are  better  than  mere  animal  enjoyment ;  at  every  village 
festival  it  should  strike,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  harmless  joy,  with  which  every- 
thing and  everyone  should  strive  to  keep  in  tune ;  it  should  be  able  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  playing  at  respectable  entertamments,  which  will  pass  into  the  pockets  of 
its  members,  and  add  to  home  comforts ;  it  should  be  the  centre  of  a  right  sort  of 
happiness  in  the  village,  and  happiness  and  pleasure  of  a  really  healthy,  genial  sort 
would  be  a  power  for  good  among  our  rural  poor,  nay — is  a  power,  even  at  the 
present  time,  in  some  parishes,  such  as  no  words  can  describe. 

The  common  complaint  with  regard  to  village  bands  is,  that  they  can  never  be 
got  to  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time.  The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  is  a 
clever,  intelligent,  placid-tempered  band-leader,  who  has  the  peculiar  Acuity, 
possessed  here  and  there  by  certain  individuals  among  working  men  and  boys,  of 
swaying  his  companions,  and  making  them  cling  to  him  as  if  he  were  covered  with 
some  adhesive  material.  If  such  a  man  as  this  can  be  found  to  take  the  leadership 
of  the  village  band — and  all  those  used  to  daily  going  in  and  out  among  working 
men  know  that  such  men  do  exist  in  their  class — the  band  will  be  as  firm  and 
compact  as  the  pieces  in  a  Florentine  mosaic  If  no  such  leader  is  to  be  obtained, 
the  only  course  is  to  be  contented  with  a  fi-esh  relay  of  bandsmen  coming  in 
whenever  the  old  members  give  up ;  there  are  always  sure  to  be  plenty  of  men  and 
lads  ready  to  try  their  hands  at  music.  Thus,  though  frequent  change  of  members 
will  prevent  the  band  from  reaching  much  musical  skill,  it  will,  at  least,  be  doing 
good  work  in  giving  the  men  rational  amusement,  and  furnishing  them  with  some- 
thing else  to  think  of  besides  what  is  connected  with  the  mere  exercise  of  their 
physical  strength  in  manual  labour. 

There  is  a  comic  side  in  the  management  of  a  village  band  which  may  well,  without 
at  all  injuring  the  earnest  aspect  of  the  matter,  wake  up  a  little  good-natured  laughter 
and  fun.  Come  into  the  room  to-day  where  our  village  band  are  assembled  for  a  practice, 
and  watch  them  and  listen  to  them.  What  a  wondrous  important  gravity  is  there 
in  the  bronzed  weather-beaten  faces  as  they  take  up  their  instruments !  Into  what 
strange  words — that  are  like  no  language  under  the  sun,  save  possibly  the  language 
of  the  undiscovered  islands — do  they  transform  the  names  of  familiar  airs  and 
pieces.  How  do  they  keep  time  with  a  vengeance,  stamping  it  mightily  and 
vigorously  with  their  nailed  boots  1  The  leader  of  the  band  indulges  in  all  sorts  of 
long,  grand,  musical  expressions,  which  his  fellow-bandsmen  cannot  understand, 
simply  because  they  never  heard  them  in  their  lives,  and  which  no  one  most  skilled 
in  music  could  understand,  simply  because  they  do  not  exist  in  any  known  musical 
vocabulary.  These  terms  are,  however,  if  not  comprehended,  much  admired  by  his 
followers,  and  add  greatly  to  Yns  prestige  among  them. 


im  ;  the  deafest  old  granny  in  the  parish  declares,  with  pride 
he  has  artually  caught  the  sound  of  it ;  the  very  toddling  I): 
kind  of  loving  awe,  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when  ihe) 
it  tenderlv  with  their  rhubbv  hands.  Look  at  the  solemn  dii 
\o\\  in  the  office,  as  lie  perfuinis  his  part  ;  he  appears  to  hav 
3f  the  whole  county  resting  on  the  amount  of  noise  he  can  proc 
le  is  wanting  in  energy,  whatever  other  accusations  sensitive 
t  him. 

stniments  of  our  village  band  are  as  bright  as  if  they  were  s 
bandsman  has  the  especial  charge  of  his  own  instrument, 
hing  as  a  matter  in  which  his  personal  reputation  is  concei 
1  rules  there  should  alwa3rs  be  one  which  forbids  the  village  1 
o  play  without  the  leave  of  the  committee  who  are  appoints 
lis  law  will  be  a  great  safeguard  to  these  same  instruments,  pre' 
nng  carried  to  a  place  where  they  can  be  in  danger  of  rough  1 
of  the  instruments  of  a  village  band,  though  it  seems  a  sn 
\t  attended  to,  for  some  of  the  men,  at  first,  hardly  know  even 

s  say  to  all  those  who  are  thinking  of  establishing  a  village 
ertaking  which  needs  courage  and  perseverance,  for  there  are  i 
scted  with  it  that  do  not  belong  to  other  such  institutions 

If,  however,  it  is  managed  judiciously,  if  the  founder  is  brave 
,  and  the  band  is  well  fenced  round  with  rules  which  will  en 
iibility  of  its  leading  to  waste  of  time  or  intemperance,  then  it 

certainly  bring  a  blessing  with  it,  and  which  will  help  to  s] 
1  through  the  land. 


[. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL— WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER. 


I.— OUR  GIRLS  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

By  a  Middle-Aged  Woman. 

NE  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  day  is  the  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  in  our  young  people.  They  do 
appear  to  realise  more  frequently  than  in  the  days  of 
our  grandmothers  that  youth  and  health,  intellect  and 
leisure,  money  and  position,  are  talents  entrusted  to  ua 
by  God,  to  be  used,  not  for  our  pleasure,  but  in  His 
service.  The  desire  for  usefulness  seems  more  widely 
diffused  than  of  old.  We  all  rejoice  in  the  knowled^ 
that  this  is  so,  and  ihat  the  band  of  faithful  workers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  should  be,  as  it  is,  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  '  our  girls.'     But 


and  it  must  bs  owned  that  new  temptations  and  new 
dangers  arise  out  of  the  very  improvement  which  we  hail  with  thankfulness  and 
ioy.  I  propose,  then,  to  point  out  some  of  these  pitfalls,  in  the  hope  of  helping 
some  of  our  readers  to  avoid  them.  Earnest  and  well-meaning  girls  are  often  heard 
to  complain  of  the  opposition  with  which  they  have  to  contend  at  home  as  soon  as 
they  endeavour  to  be  of  use  beyond  its  bounds.  The  secret  of  the  hindrances 
thrown  in  their  way  is  frequently  an  unspoken  dread  that  the  lenderly-toved 
daughter  or  sister  may  develop  into  one  or  other  of  the  characters  I  am  about  to 
portray. 

There  are  several  diiferent  types  of '  the  parish  young  lady.'  We  will  begin  with 
the  one  frequently  met  with  in  novels  of  an  an ti- religious  tendency — a  young  person 
who  loves  flirting  and  showing-ofT,  who  is  earnestly  desirous  of  being  marricii,  and 
thinks  the  curate  or  the  young  minister  an  eligible  parti.  She  fondly  imagines  that 
courting  his  society,  and  professing  a  violent  interest  in  his  sermons,  and  busying 
herself  with  a  great  deal  of  church  decorating  and  a  little  district  visiting  are  likely 
means  of  winning  his  affections.  With  this  for  her  sole  object,  she  flutters  about 
among  the  poor,  rustles  in  and  out  at  *  matins  and  evensong  '  (as  she  is  usually 
careful  to  call  the  services),  and  makes  herself  conspicuous  at  all  treats  and  meetings 
where  the  curate  is  sure  to  be  encountered.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  she  fails  ignominiously  in  her  unworthy  pursuit,  and  only  succeeds  in  making 
herself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbours. 
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z  to  believe  this  very  objectiooabte  young  woman  a  mere 
hul.  a[  least,  it  may  be  hoped  she  is  not  so  often  seen  in 
:id  lis  to  suppose.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  her 
ish  I  could  be  sure  ehe  would  never  cross  my  path 

of  girl  who  cares  nothing  for  the  curates,  and  not  much  for 

I  by  a  desire  to  do  something,  and  be  somebody  of 

I  fond  of  society,  perhaps  she  is  so  situated  that  she  has 

■.-ring  it.     She  is  generally  (not  invariably)  unattractive  in 

.sful  in  making  herself  agreeable  in  conversation.     Very 

instrained  among  her  equals.     She  is  not  accomphshed  ; 

enough  to  amuse  herself  or  please  others  ;  she  has  never 

ce  she  left  the  schoolroom.     She  has  an  active,  energetic 

I,  she  enjoys  advising  and  planning  for  others,  and  abhors 

o  abhor  a  vacuum.     Needlework  is  monotonous  ;  besides, 

d  mopes  if  left  too  long  alone.     Her  mother  does  not 

ares  of  housekeeping — what  remains  for  her?     The  clubs, 

Inny  banks,  mothers'  meetings,  sewing  classes,  schools  and 

le   so   combined  with    services,   Bible  classes,  and  prayer 

Jhe  week— so  thoroughly,  indeed,  that  the  young  lady  hai 

Ito  make  calls  with  her  mother,  or  execute  commissions  for 

ll   do  not  mean  that  she  makes  an  excuse  of  her  other 

1  home  duties,  but  that  she  simply  has  not  time  to  i>erf  jrm 

Viublic  work  she  cannot  leave  undone,  having 
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at  ease,  and  if  she  does  not  in  words  thank  God  that  she  is  not  as  other  women,  she 
considers  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  a  truth  to  be  rejoiced  in.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  no  love  for  her  Saviour  buried  under  the  thick  crust  of  her  self-satisfaction.  It  may 
be  that  at  first  it  burned  brightly,  and  in  time  may  bum  brightly  again ;  but  at 
present  she  loves  the  work  as  work,  not  only,  if  at  all,  because  it  is  for  her  Lord. 

A  great  contrast  to  this  steady,  industrious  worker  is  the  one  we  have  next  to 
notice.  It  is  to  be  feared  she  is  well  known.  She  begins  work  vigorously  and 
enthusiastically,  stirred  up,  probably,  by  a  mission  service  or  popular  preacher's 
appeal.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  '  my  district '  and  '  my  class.' 
All  her  friends  hear  of  them  till  they  are  heartily  tired  of  Uie  subject  She  hunts  up 
places  for  the  boys,  gives  teas  to  the  girls,  provides  delicacies  or  hospital  tickets  for 
the  sick,  and  pays  sdl  kinds  of  attentions  to  the  robust.  She  is  really  extremely 
kind,  and  her  people  are  quite  conscious  of  it,  though  perhaps  they  rebel  a  little  now 
and  then  at  her  unconscious  air  of  patronage  and  superiority.  Her  regularity  at 
the  Sunday-school  is  most  praiseworthy ;  not  even  a  snowstorm  will  keep  her  away. 
Her  mother's  fears  for  her  health,  even  the  doctor's  orders,  are  powerless  to  keep 
her  at  home.  Whoever  else  may  be  absent  from  the  district  meeting,  her  eager, 
cheerful  face  is  never  missing,  and  if  her  lively  voice  is  heard  a  little  too  often,  the 
rector  readily  overlooks  it  in  reflecting  on  her  zeal  and  activity. 

But,  alas !  before  long,  *  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.'  She 
takes  up  some  other  hobby,  or  there  is  some  alteration  in  her  circumstances ;  she  is 
engaged,  or  married.  She  does  not  give  up  her  class  and  district,  she  still  wishes  to 
pose  as  a  worker,  but  she  ceases  to  do  the  work.  She  discovers  that  going  out 
directly  after  dinner  on  Sunday  gives  her  headache,  so  three  Sundays  out  of  five  she 
leaves  the  superintendent  to  find  a  substitute,  and  has  a  chat  with  her  lover  or 
husband,  or  a  comfortable  doze  on  the  sofa  instead.  When  she  does  appear  at 
school  she  is  usually  late,  and  badly  prepared,  so  that  she  finds  it  hard  to  catch  the 
attention  of  her  scholars,  who  yawn,  fidget,  look  about,  and  disturb  the  neigh- 
bouring classes.  Her  friends  observe  that  her  district  has  dropped  out  of  her 
conversation ;  her  family  know  that  it  has  almost  dropped  out  of  her  life.  She  finds 
the  stairs  fatiguing,  the  close  rooms  unwholesome,  the  people  ungrateful,  and  puts 
off  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  the  duty  which  she  has  grown  to  secredy 
dislike.  She  lets  the  pile  of  magazines  repose  on  her  table  till  the  month  has  so  far 
advanced  that  she  is  ashamed  to  see  them  there,  and  sends  them  round  by  an 
obliging  friend,  or  even — if  nobody  else  is  to  be  had — a  servant  She  is  no  longer 
on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  influencing  her  people.  She  rarely  distributes 
notices  early  enough  to  be  of  any  use,  and  as  to  running  round  the  district  before  a 
children's  service,  or  special  address,  or  missionary  meeting,  with  painstaking  effort 
to  make  the  people  attend,  the  idea  never  seems  to  occur  to  her.  Old  inhabitants 
go  away  without  a  parting  word,  new  ones  come  and  settle  down  without  a  welcome  ; 
children  grow  up  and  go  out  into  the  world  with  no  kind  warnings  against  new 
temptations.  Worst  of  all,  the  people  she  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  may  be 
ill,  and  even  die,  without  her  knowmg  of  it  till  all  is  over.  Her  presence  at  a 
district  meeting  is  now  as  rare  as  once  was  her  absence.  The  minister,  little  as  he 
realises  to  what  lengths  her  neglect  has  gone,  shakes  his  head  sadly  as  he  remembers 
the  vehement  interest  and  fluent  tongue  of  former  days.  Her  people — ^ah  !  if  she 
could  only  hear  the  sarcastic  remarks  they  make,  and  comprehend  the  contempt 
they  feel  for  her  ^a  contempt  they  too  often  ignorantly  extend  to  the  religion  she 
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whole  lives  to  work  for  God — direct  work.  It  is  true  she  has  her  Sunday  class, 
and  she  prepares  very  carefully  for  it,  thinking  often  of  the  lesson  during  the  "week, 
praying  for  her  children  one  by  one,  and  visiting  them  when  ill  or  absent  But 
they  are  healthy  children,  and  much  too  fond  of  their  teacher  to  stay  away  often. 
Some  of  the  mothers  are  fond  of  her  too,  and  she  tries  to  persuade  them  to  go  to 
church,  and  now  and  then  lends  them  a  nice  book.  She  is  not  very  ready  with  her 
tongue  on  religious  matters ;  she  finds  it  a  great  effort  to  speak  directly  to  a  woman 
older  than  herself  (or,  indeed,  of  any  age)  about  her  soul  Still,  she  does  do  it 
occasionally  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  always  prays  afterwards  that  she  may  have 
done  no  harm  by  the  attempt 

She  prizes  greatly  the  services  on  the  Sunday,  and  often  wishes  that  the  family 
hours  permitted  her  more  frequent  attendance  at  those  held  during  the  week.  She 
happens  to  mention  these  aspirations  in  conversation  with  an  eneigetic,  hard- 
working friend,  and  is  assured  that  she  wants  more  work.  *  You  are  young  and 
strong,*  says  the  friend ;  *  surely  you  might  easily  accomplish  your  simple  home 
duties  and  have  time  for  outside  work  too.  Labourers  are  urgently  needed.  How 
can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience  to  hold  back  ? '  The  girl  considers.  Has 
she  no  leisure  ?  asks  the  friend.  Yes,  certainly ;  she  might  give  up  painting 
flowers  and  reading  stories.  She  sometimes  walks  in  the  Park  or  drives  with  her 
cousin ;  she  spends  a  whole  summer  day  occasionally  in  expeditions  to  suburban 
lanes  and  fields  in  search  of  wild  flowers  or  for  the  pleasure  of  sketching.  Un- 
doubtedly she  is  wasting  time  not  her  own.  How  could  she  have  been  so  long 
content  in  slothfulness  and  self-pleasing  ?  What  can  she  do  ?  The  friend  speaks 
to  the  minister.  He  calls,  and  asks  the  girl  to  take  a  district  The  mother,  half- 
pleased  that  her  child  should  be  sought  after  and  appreciated,  half  doubtful  whether 
she  has  not  enough  to  do  already,  leaves  the  decision  to  hersel£  The  work  is 
modestly  accepted.  The  girl  blushingly  owns  that  she  is  not  at  all  good  at  talking 
to  people,  fears  she  shall  not  be  of  much  use,  but  will  do  her  very  best  The 
minister  speaks  kindly  and  encouragingly,  reminds  her  where  strength  and  wisdom 
must  be  sought,  remarks  on  the  privilege  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything, 
however  slight,  for  that  loving  Saviour  who  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  perhaps 
in  departing  drops  a  word  of  gratitude  for  the  help  rendered  to  himself  in  his 
arduous  work  by  each  faithful  assistant. 

Every  leisure  afternoon  is  now  filled,  and  the  work  becomes  more  and  more 
interesting  as  she  gets  to  know  the  people.  The  meetings  encroach  a  httle  on  her 
mornings.  She  becomes  known  as  a  willing  worker;  by-and-by  she  is  asked  to 
join  the  working  party,  to  help  at  the  Band  of  Hope  meetings,  to  become  a 
missionary  collector,  and  so  on.  She  does  not  do  half  she  is  asked,  but  undertakes 
as  much  as  she  considers  it  possible  to  do  without  neglecting  home  duties.  She 
leaves  no  margin  for  enjoyment,  and  has  never  an  instant  now  of  absolute  leisure. 
She  rises  early,  and  late  takes  rest,  draws  out  plans  for  herself,  in  which  every  waking 
moment  is  utilised,  and  seldom  indeed  succeeds  in  accomplishing  all  she  has  intended. 
She  is  harassed  by  a  constant  sense  of  conflicting  claims,  of  duties  only  half  done. 
She  grows  thin,  and  loses  her  bright  colour.  She  finds  it  difficult  to  interest 
herself  in  the  little  family  plans  of  which  she  used  to  be  the  life.  How  can  she 
like  the  idea  of  the  long  day  at  Epping  Forest  or  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  will 
prevent  her  going  to  read  to  blind  Susan  Jones  in  the  afternoon,  and  kee[)  her 
away  from  the  Bible-class  in  the  morning  ?    She  would  stay  at  home  alone ;  but 
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■exed  ;  so  she  goes ;  but  it  is  plainly  no  pleasure  to  her,  even 
i.:cjI  her  annoyance.     Her  cousin  calls  in  vain  to  take  her  for 
y  ;  but  really  I  have  no  time,'  she  says,  with    perfect  truth, 
have  got  thit  duet  at  last,'  says  the  musical  brother,  her  own 
nil  try  it  after  dinner."     Eva  agrees,  but  is  so  out  of  practice 
Le  much  of  it.     '  Oh,  <!ear  ! '  says  the  brother,  '  I  can't  think 
go  back  so ;  you  used  to  play  much  better  at  sight.     I  don't 
lise  now,'     '  I  never  seem  to  have  any  time,'  says  Eva,  again 

to  lake  the  governess's  place  now,  if  she  is  ill  or  away ;  she 
she  can,  or  the  children  must  run  wild  and  get  in  everybody's 
■s  her  father's  manuscripts  ;  but  she  sighs  when  she  takes  them, 
ri)jht!y.     She  knows  they  will  entail  long  hours  of  weary  night- 

of  some  other  work  she  feels  she  ought  to  do.  She  has  made 
t  her  sisters  must  do  their  own  millinery ;  it  Is  bad  for  people 
on  others ;  and  she  groans  (not  without  reason,  perhaps)  over 
intry  people,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  their  friends  in  town 

but  to  CKecute  their  commissions.  Nevertheless,  her  love  of 
.1  extinct,  and  she  prides  herself  specially  on  never  neglecting 
;  seldom  refuses  to  do  any  little  kindness  she  is  asked.  The 
-  manner  of  doing  it.  Formerly  it  appeared  a  pleasure ;  now 
mwelcome  task.  Her  temper,  once  so  rarely  ruffled,  is  now 
)le ;  she  sees  other  people's  faults  much  more  clearly  than  of 

less  hesitation  in  pointing- them  out.  She  labours  under  a 
1    too   much  is  required  of  her.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is 
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■posed  of  persons  with  no  definite  complaint,  but  permanently  out  of  sorts.  The^ 
iilways  feel  languid,  and  nothing  interests  them  vividly.  They  are  forbidden  to 
^xert  themselves.  They  must  not  work  their  brain,  they  must  not  overtax  their 
i[f>odies,  they  must  not  on  any  account  'worry.*  They  may  eat  and  drink,  and 
gamuse  themselves  (if  they  can;,  and  be  as  happy  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
^etances.  Nature  is  having  her  revenge  for  the  way  in  which  they  treated  her  in 
Pjrouth.  They  are  not  old,  but  they  are  worn  out,  of  little  use  to  other  people,  and 
^  a  weariness  to  themselves. 

Two  words  of  warning  in  conclusion,  and  I  have  done.  Do  not  be  too  ready  to 
L  urge  others  to  add  to  their  responsibilities,  or  too  hasty  in  condemning  good 
women  who,  while  manifestly  adorning  their  Christian  profession,  in  other  respects 
seem  backward  in  taking  up  outdoor  work.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not,  when  you 
read  this  chapter,  run  over  in  your  minds  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  try  to 
settle  which  of  the  characters  sketched  above  will  suit  them.  Consider  instead  if 
any  one  of  them  reflects  yourself.  If  that  cannot  be,  because  you  do  no  direct 
work  for  God  at  all,  ask  yourself  if  there  be  any  good  reason  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  I  have  shown,  that  such  a  reason  may  exist ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  many  who  ought  to  *  Come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,'  are  kept  back  by 
nothing  but  sloth.  Self-indulgence,  indolence  and  careless  frivolity  eat  up  many  a 
young  life,  and  destroy  in  the  bud  many  a  promising  career. 


II.  OUR  TRACTARIAN   MOVEMENT. 

by  anne  beale. 
Part  L 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  a  grant  of  tracts  was 
made  to  us,  in  return  for  which  we  are  asked  to  give  some  account  of  our  distribution 
of  them.  This  is,  literally^  *  bringing  us  to  book ; '  and  although  we  are  quite 
willing  to  comply,  in  the  hope  that  our  weak  efforts  may  encourage  others  to  do 
better,  we  can  but  feel  our  shortcomings.  We  can  only  write  of  one  little  comer  of 
mighty  London ;  but,  as  the  French  say,  *  By  the  specimen,  we  judge  of  the  piece.* 

The  cabmen  first  attracted  us,  and  we  confess  to  a  slight  nervous  tremour  when 
we  accosted  them.  But  we  need  not  have  been  afraid,  for  an  enticing  picture  on 
Friendly  Greetings  seconded  our  humble  question  of  *  Would  you  like  something  to 
read  ? '  and  we  received  a  most  amiable  assent.  So,  henceforth,  we  visited,  pretty 
regularly,  the  two  cabstands  in  our  neighbourhood,  and,  on  Sunday  particularly, 
have  had  much  success. 

The  Illustrated  Messenger,  with  its  pictorial  frontispiece,  is  well  received.  *  The 
children  are  sure  to  turn  my  pockets  inside  out  when  I  get  home,*  said  one  cabman. 
*  Have  you  a  picture  for  the  children  ?  *  another.  *  My  missus  and  the  little  ones 
will  certainly  read  it/  a  third.  But  independently  of  the  children,  the  men  often 
stretch  out  their  hands  from  behind  their  hansoms,  unsolicited,  and  say  they  are 
thankful  for  something  to  read.  One  even  drove  across  the  road  to  ask  for  our 
literature,  by  which  we  were  much  encouraged. 

2   R 
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a  fellow  labourer  if  she  chance  to  read  these  lines, 
osted  us  with,  '  Have  you  one  to  spare,  please,  ma'am  ? 
a  British  Workman  every  month  at  the  circus.  He  is 
all  hke  the  paper  so  much.' 

;i\en  by  a  policeman,  who  said  a  lady  distributed  religious 
r  locality. 
I  sort  of  things  when  I  gel  home  of  an  evening.     It  does  one 

§-//jrtn  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  police.     They  all  say  that 

nnd  evidently  appreciate  the  gifL     '  If  you  have  a  few 

■  d,  I  can  dispose  of  them,'  said  one.     '  I  have  several  young 

liany  more  that  I  have  to  do  with,  and  they  all  like  tracts.' 

in  was  satisfactory,  because  people  fancy  that  tracts  are  not 

lubt  that  such  works  as  the  Cotfagrr  or  FrUndfy  Greetings 

kual  tract ;  but  even  that,  especially  when  accompanied  l)y 

Itaken  and  read.     It  would  need  a  small  fortune  lo  supply 

'mportant  works;  but  the  police,  firemen,  and  railway 

Jleful  consideration,  and  should  have  a  worthier  offer  than 

r  leaflet.    The  latter,  whose  lives  are  spent  for  the  public, 

Jful  for  '  something  to  read.'    A  ticket  collector  said  the 

I  the  Inspector  would  be  f^lad  to  distribute  any  number  of 

ISunday.     I  enjoyed  it  very  much.'     'We  have  ruore  time 

p  read  about  the  Truth,'  said  another.     We  quote  verbatim, 

I  shoeblacks  who  frequent  the  stations  are  not  indifferent  ti 
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he  hoped  to  get  a  bed  for  the  night  for  fourpence.'  He,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
was  out  of  work,  but  was  evidently  no  beggar,  and  craved  no  aims.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  in  this  great  city,  and  the  presentation  of  a  tract  with  a  kindly 
word  may  open  out  untold  misery. 

Our  crossing  sweepers  are  not  indiffeient  to  them,  though  they  like  them  best 
when  accompanied  by  a  penny  !  One  old  man  looks  for  his  Sunday  reading 
regularly,  and  a  young  one  says  that  he  lends  his,  as  soon  as  perused,  to  his  brother. 
These  poor  souls  are  grateful  for  warm  cuffs  and  scarfs  as  well  as  literature.  But  by 
no  class  is  wholesome  printed  matter  more  heartily  welcomed  than  by  the  artizan. 
If  you  present  a  book,  or  even  an  illustrated  leaflet,  to  one  of  a  set  engaged  in 
building  a  house,  the  chances  are  that  the  others  will  ask  for  one. 

'  Serve  us  all  alike,'  said  an  elderly  man.  '  We're  a  bad  lot,  I  can  tell  'ee,  but 
that  one  is  the  worst,'  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  pointing  to  a  member  of  the  group. 

*  Then  he  shall  have  two,'  we  replied ;  and  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

'Now  we  shall  know  what's  meant  by  "Ungodly  Children,"'  mused  another. 
'  Mine  is  "  The  Triumph  of  Faith,"  '  and  '  mine  "  The  Danger  of  Infidelity,"  '  a 
third  and  fourth. 

'  Give  me  one  with  the  coloured  picture,  for  I  can't  read,  worse  my  liick,  and 
pictures  leach  me,'  said  a  respectable-looking,  oldish  workaian.  Happily,  those 
who  cannot  read  are  now  the  exceptions. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  addressed  by  young  men  who  are,  maybe,  labouring 
in  gangs  at  railway  work,  with,  '  I  have  a  lot  of  mates  up  there,  ma'am.  If  you 
have  a  few  more  to  spare,  I'll  distribute  them,'  or  'There's  a  score  of  us  down  in 
that  hole,  and  we  should  all  be  glad  of  'em.'  Indeed,  these  '  gangs'  of  workmen 
generally  press  forward  for  any  sort  of  book.  How  incumbent  is  it,  then,  to  provide 
them  with  good  oties ! 

Once  we  were  greeted  with  the  words,  spoken  by  a  workman,  '  I  distribute  tracts 
myself  I've  got  a  lot.  I'm  due  at  a  mission  this  evening.  I  know  that  God  is 
my  Father,  and  Christ  my  Elder  Brother  :  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  to  heaven  at  Isal, 
for  the  work's  hard  enough  here.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  no  coloured  ones  before. 
Thank'ee,  I'll  give  'em  to  my  children  as  goes  to  Sunday-school.' 

We  have  no  more  appreciative  recipients  of  such  larger  works  as  The  Cottager 
and  Artisan  than  the  members  of  our  contingent  of  the  fire  brigade.  They  can 
always  tell  if  they  have  had  the  number  before,  and  one  fine  young  fellow  generally 
remarks  upon  '  the  way  they  get  up  the  engravings,'  as  well  as  on  the  subjects  of 
them.  A  learned-looking  jackdaw  sits  perched  on  the  beautifully  clean  engine,  and 
evidently  understands  the  conversation  ;  while  at  the  comer  hard  by  our  pet  crossing- 
sweeper  has  a  jet-black  retriever  seated  gravely  before  him.  This  fine  animal 
forsakes  a  grand  neighbouring  house  as  soon  as  the  old  man  ap]>ears,  and  keeps 
him  company  so  long  as  he  remains  at  his  post.  Truly  the  ways  of  animals  are 
mysterious ;  so  are  those  of  children,  for  a  small  offspring  of  one  of  the  firemen, 
clad  in  sailor's  costume,  comes  forward  with  '  Please  have  you  got  a  Frietidly 
Greeting  for  me  ? ' 

Sometimes  our  humble  offerings  are  very  condescendingly  received.  '  Well !  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  take  one  or  two  ; '  or  '  Thanks  ! '  with  a  sort  of  supercilious  smile. 
But  the  boys  who  crowd  round  one  are  very  fimny.  '  Law  I  there's  a  picture ! 
Give  me  one  like  that,  please.  Jim,  you  got  a  coloured  one.  I  want  a  coloured 
one,  too  I     Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  I     I  uways  reads  'em.'    One  day  we  presented  an 
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[i  seated  on  a  barrow,  and  returning  by  the  same  way  found 
awarded  him  by  a  second.  Another  youth, 
Jje  the  coffee  stall,  read  aloud  the  title  of  a  tract,  '  It  is  a 
e  known  this  for  e\er  so  long,'  he  added.  '  I  wish  they 
and  give  it  to  someone  else.'  The  tradesmen's  emphyu 
terature,  as  they  pursue  their  week-day  rounds  with  cart 
liday  traders  are  shy  of  it,  knowing  full  well  that  they  are 
1  selling  at  all. 

of  incidents  grew  out  of  the  presentation  of  a  tract  to   a 

after  Sunday,  behind  a  basket  of  fruit,  with  a  little  boy  al 

read,  she  said ;  but  we  suggested  that  perhaps  her  child 

so  it  was  ungraciously  retained.     She  was  a  respeclable- 

lidy  woman  ;  and  we  persevered  in  our  'Tractarian  '  efforts 

One  Sunday  her  pl.ice  was    filled   by  a  boy  of 

I  mother  was  ill  at  home.     He  could  read,  he  said,  and  took 

at  and  well-spoken.     The  following  Sunday  the  woman 

)  our  inquiries  after  her  health  in  a  more  friendly  spirit, 

lade  by  a  friend  for  her  and  her  boy,  somewhat  thawed 

J  things  went  on  for  some  months.     She  was  always  at  her 

111  midday  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  seated  on  one 

;r  another,  with  sometimes  a  boy,  at  others  a  girl  as  her 

with  her  weak-eyed  youngest  bom  close  beside  her. 

r  holiday,  and  when  we  returned  after  two  months' 
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of  poor  yearly  relieved,  and  frequently  sheltered,  within  its  now  crumbling  walls. 
We  once  presented  leaflets  to  a  considerable  number,  as  they  were  waiting  shivering 
outside  the  kitchen,  till  their  turn  came— and  many  appeared  to  read  them  eagerly 
and  with  interest.     Food  for  body  and  soul  seems  to  go  well  together. 

Life  is  made  up  of  '  small  things,'  and  the  gift  of  a  picture,  a  leaflet,  a  coin, 
accompanied  by  a  few  kind  words,  may  be  followed  by  momentous  consequences : 

*  The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  may  return  after  many  days,'  and  the  earnest 
worker  hereafter  will  be  gladdened  to  hear  the  Master  say,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  yet  did  it  unto  Me.' 

Part  II. 

As  the  Religious  Tract  Society  never  wearies  of  publishing  wholesome  literature,  so 
tract  distributors  should  never  flag  in  spreading  it  abroad.  From  experience  we  are 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  religious  books  are  now  gladly  accepted,  where  some 
years  ago  they  would  have  been  scornfully  rejected.  They  are  particularly  welcomed 
on  Sunday,  when  policemen,  cabmen,  firemen,  and  other  public  servants  who  cannot 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  say  they  like  to  have  something  to  read  when  they  are  off 
duty.  Of  course,  the  magazine  or  book  is  more  acceptable  than  the  mere  tract,  and 
when  regularly  supplied  is  often  eagerly  accepted  and  expected. 

*  I  have  had  this  before,'  said  a  policeman,  looking  at  the  picture  of  The  Cottager 
and  Artisan,  *  I  haven't  seen  you  for  some  weeks,  and  I  thought  you'd  forgotten 
me.'  The  oversight  was  soon  remedied.  *  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew 
how  many  of  the  Force  will  read  this,'  said  another.  *  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  us.  We 
pass  it  on,  and  it  does  us  all  good.' 

*  That's  just  what  I  do,'  said  a  cabman,  who  chanced  to  be  near.  *  Perhaps, 
ma'am,  you  will  read  this  which  was  given  to  me.'  He  took  a  well-thumbed  book 
from  his  pocket,  which  we  subsequently  read  and  *  passed  on '  also. 

'I  he  railway  officials  welcome  us  gladly  as  they  stand  or  sit  at  their  enforced 
Sunday  work. 

*  It  is  better  than  the  papers,'  said  a  young  porter,  whom  we  heard  with  some 
companions  singing  hymns  below  ground. 

Even  the  newsboys,  with  the  Sunday  papers  under  their  arms,  like  to  have  some- 
thing profitable  for  Sunday  reading.  One  ragged,  pale  little  fellow  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  us  one  Sunday  what  were  the  contents  of  the  small  book  he  received 
the  previous  Sabbath ;  and  another  youth  of  larger  growth  emphatically  demanded 

*  A  bigun  I  likes  a  big  book,  please.'  These  and  sundry  others  are  the  hawkers 
of  newspapers.  Oh !  why  cannot  people  wait  till  Monday  morning  for  such  secular 
reading,  and  why  are  our  ears  to  be  deafened  with  cries  of  the  *  paipers '  ?  Cannot 
we  give  one  day  in  seven  to  the  service  of  Him  who  said,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
dav  to  keep  it  holy,'  and  who  added,  *  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil '  ? 

1  wish  all  those  who  will  not  remember  it  had  heard  an  undeserved  rebuke 
administered  to  us  on  a  weekday  by  a  railway  official ;  undeserved,  because  we  do 
not  travel  on  Sunday,  either  to  hear  popular  preachers  or  otherwise  amuse  our- 
selves. 

*  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  your  book  to-day,  ma'am ;  but  I  never  accept  one  on 
Sunday,'  he  said.     '  Why  ? '  we  inquired.     *  Because  you  know  we  have  to  work  all 
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*  Oh,  one  of  them  Bradlaughities/  was  the  answer,  as  they  both  came  forward 
for  a  book. 

On  another  occasion  a  flippant  young  mason  inquired  if  *  it  was  about  love.* 

*  Yes,  the  best  kind  of  love ;  about  Jesus.'  we  replied. 

*  Oh  !  I  don't  know  Him.  I  only  love  those  I  know,'  he  said ;  but  he  took  the 
book. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  many  youths  seem  to  know  little  of  Him  who  died 
to  save  them.  One  Easter  Sunday  we  ventured  to  attack  a  knot  of  them  who  were 
holiday-making.  The  pictures  always  attract,  so  they  were  soon  engaged  in 
contemplating  them. 

'  Is  it  about  Jesus  ? '  asked  one. 

'Yes.' 

*  Ah  !     He  was  a  good  man,'  he  continued. 

*  He  was  your  Saviour,  and  mine,'  we  added. 

*  Do  you  believe  it  ? '  he  inquired,  with  real  earnestnesSL 

*  Yes  ;  the  little  book  will  tell  you  so.' 
What  was  the  result  ?    Who  shall  say  ? 

We  are  sometimes  astonished  at  the  eagerness  of  the  men  and  boys, 
working  in  scores  or  even  fifties,  to  secure  the  tract,  leaflet,  or  magazine.  The 
supply  rarely  answers  the  demand,  for  even  from  the  tops  of  high  houses  in 
process  of  being  built  we  hear  a  shout  of  *  Don't  forget  us,  please,'  while  the 
workmen  on  terra  firma  volunteer  to  distribute  as  many  as  we  can  spare.  All  seize 
with  avidity  on  Tfu  Chiles  Companion^  for  all,  or  most,  have  families  at  home,  and 
*  something  for  the  little  ones '  is  a  boon. 

*  I  read  them  out  while  my  wife  sees  to  the  hous«,'  said  one.  *  I  can't  afford  to 
buy  them,  but  I  carry  home  all  I  can  get* 

*  I  read  it  to  father,  and  father  reads  it  to  mother,  and  mother  reads  it  to  me, 
was  the  satisfactory  acknowledgment  of  a  little  girl  who  came  for  one. 

'Here  are  two  young  gentlemen  who  would  like  to  study  them,  I  am  sure,* 
said  a  master  mason,  indicating  his  juvenile  aids,  he  having  accepted  one 
himself. 

The  other  day  we  were  arrested  by  an  old  man,  a  scavenger,  who  said  we 
couldn't  give  him  too  many  good  books,  for  Tie  loved  them.  *  I  was  fifty-two  years 
without  entering  a  place  of  worship,*  he  added.  *I  was  guard  to  a  travelling 
wagon,  and  worked  Sundays  and  weekdays.  Four  years  ago  I  had  a  bad  illness, 
and  a  lady  converted  me.  I  promised  God,  if  He  was  pleased  to  restore  me,  that 
I  would  serve  Him  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  thought  I  was  dying,  but  I  got 
better,  thanks  be  to  Him ;  and  I  have  kept  my  word  ever  since.  I  have  been  to 
church  three  times  a  Sunday,  and  to  mission-hall  twice  a  week.  I  have  been 
on  my  knees  night  and  morning  for  twenty  minutes,  and  I  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord.' 

It  is  this  Sunday  working  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  irreligion.  Turn 
where  you  will,  those  employed  have  the  same  tale  to  telL  They  all  say  that  if 
only  they  could  be  ensured  every  other  Sunday  they  would  be  satisfied,  but  to  have 
no  Day  of  Rest  was  bad  both  for  body  and  souL  Indeed,  one  of  them  argued  that 
the  soul  pel  ished  with  the  body,  and  that  he  could  prove  it  from  Scripture.  Here 
and  there  we  find  men  brave  enough  to  refuse  all  Sunday  work,  and  they  say  they 
have  not  lost  by  it 
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pel  OD  Sunday,'  snid  a  cabma.D.     '  Many  of  us  stand  out 

a  say  they  are  better  off  than  those  who  work,' 

id  specimen.     His  cab  was  his  own  ;  he  was  well-dressed, 

;  himself.     It  was  evident  that  '  the  one  day  in  seven ' 

well  known   that  the  life  both  of  man  and  beast  is 

I  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Great 

l^ervance. 

alien  in  with  regular  colporteurs,  and  been  convinced  ot 

e  of  their  religious  literature.     Once  at  a  coffee-stall  we 

l>hatic  '  God  bless  you  and  your  work  I '  and  the  gratuitous 

:o  interfere  with  the  monetary.     The  holders  of  these 

ething  to  read,  and  are  willing  to  distribute  wholesome 

Strange  incidents  sometimes  occur  when  you  take  a 

Irk  yet  respectable  fellow- creature,  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 

d  and  butter,  to  one  of  these  wayside  restaurants.     One 

juntered  a  glazier,  who,  having  received  the  tract,  said  he 

iicc   daybreak.      He  was   a    foreigner,  a  Pole,  who   had 

ce  the  Polish  insurrection  of  some  thirty  years  ago.     His 

He  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  had  beea  looking  for 

e  for  them  and  refreshment  for  him  opened  his  heart,  and 

libsequentiy  a  district  visitor  found  it,  and  discoveri:d  ih.it 

(He  was  not  in.  but  bis  wife  said  it  was  contrary  to  their 

1  one  not  of  their  own  religion  ;  but  in  his  hunger  food 

,  sister,'  and  he  could  not  refuse  it.     Neither  did  she 
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I  like  a  whole  story  that  I  can  read  all  through,'  said  one  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
cheap  reprints  of  good  stories  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  are  in- 
valuable.    Moreover,  they  can  be  lent  from  one  to  another. 

It  is  strange  that  one  still  meets  with  people  comparatively  young  who  cannot 
read.  Much  of  their  religious  knowledge  is  often  due  to  hymns.  A  man  said  he 
liked  the  old  hymns  best,  and  had  known  *  Glory  to  Thee '  by  heart  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy.  Others  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  children  will  read  to  them 
whatever  we  are  pleased  to  give  them,  and  sometimes  even  beg  for  a  book  apiece 
for  all  the  olive  branches — *  For  fear  one  should  be  jealous  of  the  other,*  said  a 
cabman.     To  which  we  replied  that  *  jealousy  was  expensive.* 

The  other  day  we  fell  in  with  a  gipsy  encampment :  vans  and  tents  settled  on 
a  bit  of  waste  land,  having  been  turned  out  of  a  neighbouring  holding  for  building 
purposes.  In  one  of  the  tents  we  found  a  young  man  and  woman,  a  lovely  three- 
year-old  child,  and  an  infant  not  yet  a  fortnight  old.  The  father  of  the  family, 
aged  twenty-two,  had  been  to  night-school  once  upon  a  time,  but  his  learning  was 
nU ;  the  mother,  seated  on  the  ground,  baby  in  arms,  could  not  read ;  but  a  ragged 
urchin  who  had  crept  in  was  going  to  school  the  following  Monday.  The  young 
couple  were  strangely  handsome,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gipsy  name  of  Loveridge. 
The  woman  said  she  had  prayed  to  the  Lord  when  she  was  ill.  *  What  else  was 
there  to  do  ?  I  have  never  been  a  great  sinner ;  you  know  what  I  mean,  ma'am. 
A  gentleman  comes  here  to  preach  on  Sunday.' 

She  did  not  seem  fully  to  apprehend  her  need  of  a  Saviour,  but  acknowledged 
that  we  were  all  sinners.  It  was  a  strange,  sad  scene.  She  seated  on  her  bed  of 
rags  at  one  end  of  the  small,  dark,  smoky,  stifling  tent ;  her  husband  also  on  the 
ground  making  skewers  at  the  other,  and  apologising  for  untidiness;  the  infant 
apparently  dying,  the  little  girl  affectionately  stroking  our  garments.  The  mother 
said  she  had  had  no  food  that  dayj  for  the  times  were  bad ;  and  the  trifle  we  offered 
was  instantly  despatched  to  a  shop  at  some  distance  for  'a  Uttle  oatmeal  and 
arrowroot,'  die  husband  being  the  joyful  messenger.  Still,  she  said  she  liked  tent 
life  better  than  she  should  life  within  stone  walls.  '  I  have  been  used  to  it,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  what  we  are  brought  up  in  that  we  like  best,'  she  added,  simply,  and  in 
perfect  English. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  tent  and  barge  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  soon,  we  hope,  the  Testament  or  tract  will  be  legible 
by  all  their  long-neglected  inmates.  At  present  comparatively  few,  of  the  seniors 
especially,  can  read  them.  Nevertheless,  we  will  scatter  the  seed  far  and  wide, 
convinced  that  it  will  bring  forth  fruit  if  sown  to  enlarge  and  to  sustain  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 


IIL— OUR  FLOWER  MISSION. 

In  the  many  hospitals  scattered  about  London  and  the  larger  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  thousands  of  suffering  invalids  lie  day  after  day,  separated  from 
their  friends,  and  tended  only  by  professional  nurses,  whose  time  is  too  much 
occupied  by  their  duties  to  permit  of  their  doing  much  to  amuse  or  beguile  the 
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Jch  their  patients  are  condemned.     Even  among  the  adult 

Jlarge  pioportion  are  insufficienily  educated,  and  unable  to 

llinement  by  the  aid  of  liter.iture ;  while  in  other  cases  the 

liude  which  lakes  away  for  a  time  the  possibility  of  effort  to 

h  would  at  other  limes  be  enjoyed  without  much  mental 

is  the  case  with  the  grown-up  inmates  of  these  benevolent 

more   is   it   so   with    those    children,   the    brightness   of 

i,!s     been     darkened     by     disease,    and     shadowed    with 

a    noble  work    to   attempt  in  any  way  lo  bring  to  these 

ic  of  the  consolations  of  friendship  ;  to  carr>-  to  tliem  some 

le,  which  may  diffuse  a  little  sunshine  upon  the  dull  lives  of 

V  our  girl  readers  how  an  experiment  for  this  purpose  was 
I  and  accomplished  in  a  hospital  with  which  the  writer  was 
I  and  to  pomt  out  to  them  how,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
Icffori,  they  may  imitate  that  example  ;  and  by  so  doing  not 
[1  they  carry  pleasure  and  comfort,  but  also  exercise  some 
I  it  may  be,  in  improving  the  social  character  and  circum- 

eighbours  in  general, 

la  resident  physiciaii  in  the  hospital  of  a  large  county  town. 

Bought  was  being  given  to  the  rather  un!esthetic  condition  of 

A  movement  had  been  promoted,  chiefly  by  the  medical 

their   studies  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  to  provide 

i  for  the  walls ;  and  some  of  the  nurses,  who  took  a 
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to  volunteer  their  assistance,  and  the  relatives  of  some  of  the  staff  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know  better  were  induced  to  come,  and  in  the  end  a  staff  of  fron? 
twelve  to  sixteen  young  ladies  were  enrolled.  These  undertook  to  meet  weekly  in 
the  room  to  which  the  flowers  were  sent,  to  arrange  them  into  bouquets,  and  to 
visit  the  hospital  afterwards  and  distribute  them  among  the  wards.  The  permission 
of  the  superintendent  and  staff  of  the  hospital  was  obtained,  and  an  hour  fixed 
for  their  visit  at  a  time  when  the  ward  cleaning  would  be  finished  for  the  day,  the 
doctors'  visits  completed,  and  the  work  of  the  dressers  and  others  also  finished. 
The  work  commenced  with  probably  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  how  it  was  to  be 
done,  but  in  a  short  time  became  organised  in  a  very  complete  manner.  Flowers 
were  sent  in  such  abundance  by  friends  who  became  aware  of  the  movement  that 
during  the  first  summer  not  only  were  there  large  central  bouquets  for  every  ward 
of  the  hospital,  but  when  the  time  offered  it  was  possible  to  tie  up  a  small  bouquet 
for  each  individual  patient,  and  very  much  prized  these  small  gifts  were. 

But  the  small  bouquet  presented  to  each  individual  patient  had  a  much  greater 
value  than  intrinsically  belonged  to  it,  a  value  which  was  only  discovered  after  a 
little  time.  These  little  flowers  served  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  short 
conversations  between  the  patients  and  the  young  ladies  who  brought  them ;  and 
as  many  patients  were  in  the  hospital  for  many  weeks,  necessarily  quite  a  friendship 
arose  between  the  visitors  and  those  sufferers  whom  they  visited  weekly,  to  whom 
they  brought  flowers,  and  whom  they  cheered  by  their  kindly  interest  and  gentle 
sympathy.  The  writer  can  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  these  little  flowers 
were  cherished  from  week  to  week,  and,  even  from  a  medical  point  of  observation, 
can  tell  how  the  weekly  visit,  soon  ardently  anticipated  by  all  the  patients, 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their  physical  health.  Another  happy 
element  now  was  added  to  the  distribution  of  flowers.  Shortly  before  this 
movement  was  inaugurated  the  city  to  which  the  writer  refers  had  been  visited  by 
the  American  evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  the  hymns  which  were 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  this  country  by  Mr.  Sankey  had  taken  a  deep  hold  upon 
many  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population.  Not  only  the  lower  ckisses,  for  many 
of  those  in  higher  positions  had  appreciated  the  sweet  simplicity  of  many  of  the 
hymns,  and  had  recognised  their  adaptability  for  those  who  were  unable  to 
sympathise  with  a  higher  class  of  devotional  music  Some  of  the  young  ladies  who 
were  assisting  in  the  flower  mission,  as  it  soon  came  to  be  called,  had  been 
members  of  a  choir  formed  by  Mr.  Sankey  on  his  visit  to  the  city ;  and  it  occurred 
to  them  that  some  of  the  patients  might  like  to  hear  a  few  hymns  sung  in  a  quiet 
manner  when  the  distribution  of  flowers  was  completed.  The  experiment  was 
made :  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment  these  girlish  voices  were  raised  in 
song  throughout  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  and  this  addition  to  the  mission  turned 
out  a  complete  success.  Requests  were  constantly  made  for  more  hymns,  until  the 
singers'  voices  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  even  those  patients  who  were  very  ill 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  sweet  music,  which,  quiet  and  simple  as  it  was,  did  not  in  any 
way  disturb  or  harass  them. 

That  the  flowers  and  singing  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  patients  was 
proved  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Part  of  my  duty  in  the  hospital  was  to  issue 
permits  to  those  of  the  patients  who  were  sufficiently  convalescent  to  leave  the 
hospital  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as  a  rule,  from  six  to  eight  of 
these  permits  were  asked  for  every  afternoon.     But  on  the  day  of  which  the  flower 
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y  asked  for  even  one  pennit ;  the  patients  being 
looked-for  visit     I  can  bear  testimony  also  to  the 
uenct-  on  the  invalids  other  than   beneficiaL     If 
:ry  ill,  a  request  might  have  to  be  maOe  that  no                      ,), 
!  particular  ward ;  but  the  distribution  of  flowers 
■rsations  to  which  they  led  up,  and  the  inquiries 
e  not  at  all  interfered  with.     And  with  the  vast 
n  are  accustomed  to  a  wandering  and  eventful  life, 
tony  of  the  ordinary  regime  of  hospital  existence 
y  anticipated  for  some  time  before  the  day,  and 
At  a  time  when,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other, 
1  conditions  under  which  most  of  the  poor  classes 
ited  between  the  well-to-do  classes  and  those  who                     1 
ce,  any  means,  however  humble  and  small,  which                     1 
iling  that  sadness,  for  bridging  that  chasm,  should 

1  if  I  left  it  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  advantages 

e  of  the  hospital  patients.     Rather  would  I  point 

witnessing  the  patience  with  which  such  hospital                     i 

ympathising  with  their  sorrows,  and  of  lightening                       | 

ist  waken  the  minds  of  the  visitors  lo  the  respon-                       [, 

as   members  of   a   civilised   and   of  a   Christian                       l_ 

jeen  the  habit  to  bring  up  girls  in  the  belief  that                     i" 
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